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“ Let us sit on this log at the roadside,” says I, and 
forget the inhumanity and rihaldry of the poets. It is in 
the glorious columns of ascertained facts and legalised 
measures that heauty is to be found. In this Tery log 
we sit upon, Mrs. Sampson,” says I, “ is statistics more 
wonderful than any poem. The rings show it was sixty 
years old. At the depth of two thousand feet it would 
become coal in three thousand years. The deepest coal 
mine in the world is at Eliilingworth, near Newcastle. 
A box four feet long, three feet Avide, and tAvo feet eight 
inches deep will hold one ton of coal. If an artery is cut, 
compress it above the wound. A man’s leg contains thirty 
bones. The Tower of London was burned in 1841.” 

Go on, Mr. Pratt,” says Mrs. Sampson. “ Them ideas 
is so original and soothing. I think statistics are just as 
lovely as they can be.” 

0. Henry, The Eandhooh of Hymen. 
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widespread applications of in testing agreement between theory and obseryation I felt 
that it should be introduced at an early stage. 

The second volume will deal with the Theory of Estimation,,. Regression, Analysis 
of Variance, Tests of Significance, Multivariate Analysis, Theories of Statistical Inference, 
and Time Series. In the first volume it has been possible to avoid a detailed examination 
of controversial topics connected with the logic of inference in probability ; the subject 
will be taken up more systematically in the second volume. 

On the invaluable principle that example is better than precept, a special effort has 
been made to exemplify the theory at every stage and to provide exercises for the reader 
to work out for himself. Some of the latter are rather diiScult, hut have nevertheless been 
included to illustrate the scope of application of the theory and to refer to results for which 
no place could conveniently be found in the text. In assembling this material I have 
drawn freely on the wealth of research work in statistical periodicals, particularly Biometrihd, 
and am glad to make acknowledgment to the authors from whose papers examples have 
been taken. 

Foremost among my more specific indebtedness is that to Dr. Leon Isserlis, who 
"read the whole ^ok at the galley proof stage and to whose careful scrutiny I owe a great 
deal. I have also to thank Dr. J. 0. Irwin, who allowed me to consult his draft of a chapter 
opginally intended for the co-operative treatise (this forms the basis of Chaptep 10) ; 
Trofessor R. A. Fisher and Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, for permission to reproduce Appendix 
Tables 4 and 5 from the former’s Statistical Methods for Research Workers ; and the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Charles Griffin and Co., and the printers, Messrs. Butler & Tanner Ltd., 
who have taken great pains with some very difficult manuscript. 

I shall be grateful to any reader who notifies me of any error, omission or ambiguity, 
from which, I fear, no book of this kind can be entirely free at its first appearance. 


Londox, 

February 1st, 1943. 


M. G. KENDALL. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


0 , 1 . The cha/pter-sections in this hook are numbered seriarlly. The serial numbers 
are prefixed by the number of the chapter in -whioh they occur and are separated therefrom 
by a period, e.g. 14.13 refers to the thirteenth section of Chapter 14. A similar procedure 
is followed for tables, equations and exercises, e.g. (7. 15) refers to the fifteenth equatioi. 
of Chapter 7. In cross-references, chapter-sections are denoted by clarendon tjq)e, the others 
by ordinary type. 

0 . 2 . References to printed work are gfren hy author’s name and date of publication. 
In the list of references at the end of the chapter authors are arranged alphabetically. 
Where articles from publications are referred to, the number of the volume is given in 
clarendon type and the number of the first page of the article in ordinary tjrpe, e.g. Ann. 
Math. Statist., 10 , 275, refers to the article beginning on page 275 of volume 10 of the AnnaU 
of Mathematical Statistics. Where an exercise is followed by an author’s name and a date, 
the result given in the exercise appears in the article listed in the references to the chapter 
concerned under these particulars. Where the result is from an article not previously 
referred to a full reference is given. 


0.3. The mathematical notation is that in current use, hut a few symbols may be 
explained. 

(1) The exclamation mark ! written after an integer means the factorial of that integer. 
Some writers give the symbol a more extended use for non-integral numbers by writing 


xi ~ r(x -f 1) 


=i: 


rH^dt. 


This, of course, accords with the factorial notation, hut will not be used in this book. 

( 71 /\ 71 /^ 

(2) The combinatorial sign r\[n ' r)\ place of the older ^0,^. 

}=n 


(3) The summation sign will be written as Z, e.g. ^ ■+ x^, ^ ^ x^y 

7 = 1 

j=n n 

The symbol ^ can as a rule be shortened to ^ and in many cases to ^ or merely to 

3=1 7=1 7 

L, the extent of the summation being clear from the context. 

(4) The ordinary notation for the T-function (given above), the .B-function, and the 
hypergeometric function will be used, i.e. 

B(i>, ?) - -*r‘* = 

and 

F(aJ,y,x)=l -h ~-^x + -f ^ x® -J- 

1 .V 1 . ^ 


.2.y(y -1- 1) 


1.2. 3.7(7 l)(r 4 2) 


(5) Where the exponent is concise, the exponential function will be written as a power 
of e, for example But where it is lengthy w'e shall use the notation exemplified by 

exp-{— — 2pxy + y^)} instead of 
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0.4. In some fields it is useful to preserve a distinction l)etween a statistical parameter 
in a population and the estimate of that parameter from a sample. Where possible, the 
former will be denoted by a Greek letter and the latter by a Eoman letter, e.g. the product- 
moment correlation coefficient of a population is denoted by p and that of a sample by 7 , 
It is not, howeyer, always possible to preserve this distinction, as for instance with the 
multiple correlation coefficient J?, in which case a Greek capital would be confused with the 
Eoman P. Complete notational consistence cam only be achieved at the expense of 
jettisoning a great deal of accepted statistical usage, and even then would probably 
result in some cumbrous symbols. 

0 . 5. In order to enable the reader to follow the worked examples and illustrative 
material, a few tables of functions commonly required are given at the end of this volume. 
These tables are in no way a substitute for the comprehensive sets which have been, pub- 
lished and which are a necesSary adjunct to most practical and a good deal of theoretical 
work. Frequent reference will be made to the following : — 

Tables for ^Statisticians and Biometricians, edited by Karl Pearson, Parts I and II, Biometrika 
Office, University College, London, W.C.L 

Statistical Tables for use in Biological^ Agricultural and Medical Besearch, by E. A. Fisher 
and F. Yates, Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 

The following are also useful : — 

Tables of the Incomplete P function, edited by Karl Pearson, Biometrika Office, University 
College, London, W.C.L 

Tables of the Incomplete Bf unction, edited by Karl Pearson, Biometrika Office, University 
College, London, W.C.L 

The Kelley Statistical Tables, by T. L. Kelley, Macmillan, london and Kew York. 

‘‘ Tables of Pearson’s Type III Punction,” by L. R. Salvosa, Ann. Math. Statist., 1930, 

1 , 191. 

Tables of the Higher Mathematical Junctions, edited by H. T. Davis, Parts I and II, Principia 
Press, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Tables of Random Sampling Numbers, by L, H. C, Tippett, Tracts for Com])iiters, No. 15, 
Cambridge University Press. 

Tables of Random Sampling Numbers, by M. G. Kendall and B. Babington Smith, Tracts 
for Computers, No. 24, Cambridge University Press. 

Tables of the Correlation Coefficie-nt, by F. N. David, Biometrika Office, University College, 
London, W.C.L 

Tables of tan~^ x and log + x^), by L. J. Coinrie, Tracts for Computers, No. 23, 

Tables of the Probability Integral, by W. P. Sheppard, British Association Mathematical 
Tables, Vol. 7, Cambridge University Press. 

0.6. The references given at the end of the chapters are mainly intended to guide 
further reading and are not exhaustive. A more complete bibliography will be found in 
Mj. Yule’s and my Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, which contains about 700 refer- 
ences to work appearing up to about 1932, and in the valuable periodic reviews of recent 
advances in theoretical statistics appearing in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
and the Journal of the American Statistical Association. A recently -begun monthly jjubli ca- 
tion hy the American Mathematical Society, Mathematical Reviews, also contains material 
of interest in this connection. 



CHAPTER 1 

FREQUENCY-DISTRIBUTIONS 


Statistics as the Science of PofvMtiom 

1.1. Among the many subjects about -whicli statisticians disagree is the definition 
of their science. In the Revm de Vlnstitut Internationa de Statistic for 1935 (vol. 3, 
page 388) Dr. W. F. WiUcos listed well over a hundred definitions of statistics, ajgd the 
hst was fax from exhaustive. Even when we exclude those definitions which were formulated 
hefoie the subject reached its present extent we are left with a variety of choices, and 
there is no definitive description of the scope of the science of statistics with which we 
can begin this hook. 

1 .2. The fundamental notion in statistical theory is that of the group or aggregate, 
a concept for which statisticians use a special word — “ population This term will be 
generally employed to denote any collection of objects under consideration, whether 
animate or inanimate ; for example, we shall consider populations of men, of plants, of 
mistakes in reading a scale, of barometric heights on different days, and even populations 
of ideas, such as that of the possible ways in which a hand of cards might he dealt. The 
notion common to all these things is that of aggregation. 

It is with the properties of populations that statistics is mainly concerned. In con- 
sidering a population of men we are not interested, statistically speaking, in whether some 
particular individual has brown eyes or is a forger, hut rather in how many of the individuals 
have brown eyes or are forgers, and whether the possession of brown eyes goes with a 
propensity to forgery in the population. We are, so to speak, concerned with the properties 
of the population itself. Such a standpoint can occur in physics as well as in demographic 
sciences. For instance, in discussing the behaviour of a gas we are not so much interested 
in the behaviour of particular molecules, as in that of the aggregate of molecules which 
go to compose the gas. The statistician, like Nature, is mainly concerned with the species 
and is careless of the individual. 

1.3. We may therefore begin an approach to a definition of our subject by the 
following : statistics is the branch of scientific method which deals with the properties 
of populations. This, however, is rather too general. Statistics deals only with the 
numerical properties. A dictionary, for example, sets out a population of words, and 
among the properties of that population which are a suitable subject for scientific inquiry 
is that of word-derivation. It is not of statistical concern, however, to know that some 
words are derived from Latin, some from Anglo-Saxon and some from Hindustani. The 
subject would only assume a statistical aspect if we were to inquire how many words were 
derived from the different sources. 

1 .4. As a second approximation to our definition we may then try the following : 
statistics is the branch of scientific method which deals with the data obtained by counting 
or measuring the properties of populations. 

This again is a little too general. A set of logarithm tables is a population of numerals, 
but it is hardly a subject for statistical inquiry, for every numeral is determined according 
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to matheiuatical laws. The statistician is rather concerned with papiilatioiis which occnr 
in Nature and are thus subject to the multitudinous influences at work in the world at 
large. His populations rarely, if eyer, conform exactly to simple mathematical rules, 
and in fact it is in the departure from such rules that he often finds topics of the greatest 
statistical interest. To allow for this factor we may then formulate our definition as 
follows : — 

Statistics is the branch of scientific method which deals with the data obtained by 
counting or measuring the properties of populations of natural phenomena. In thds 
definition natural phenomena ’’ includes all the happenings of the external world, whether 
huma|X or not. 

is as far as we need pursue the matter. The reader who is interested enough to 
look through the definitions listed by Dr. Willcox in the article referred to abowe will 
find, I think, that in the light of this definition there is a perceptible thread of continuity 
running through them. 

1.5. For the avoidance of misunderstandings in the interpretation of this definition 
it may be as well to point out that statistics,” the name of the scientific method, is 
a collective noun and takes the singular. The same word statistics is also applied to 
the numerical material with which the method operates, and in such a case takes the 
plural. Later in this book we shall meet the singular form statistic,” which is not, 
as might be supposed, an individual item of information which in the aggregate would 
compose '' statistics,” hut is the name given to an estimate of certain unknown measures 
of a population. 

Freqmncy-Distnbutions 

1.6. Consider a population of memhers each of which bears some numerical value 
of a variable, e.g. of men measured according to height or of flowers classified according 
to numbers of petals. This variable we shall call a variate. If it can assume only 
a number of isolated values it will be called discontinuous, and if it can assume any value 
of a continuous range, continuous. The population of members will then correspond to 
a population of variate-values, and it is the properties of this latter population which 
we have to consider. 

If the population consists of only a few members we can without much difficulty 
consider the population of variate-values exhibited hy them ; but if, as usually happens, 

I the aggregate is large (or, in a sense defined later, infinite), the set of variate-values has 
to be reduced in some way before the mind can grasp their significance. This is done 
by classification of the individuals into ranges of the variate. So far as possible the ranges 
should be equal, so that the numbers falling into different ranges are comparable. The 
interval is called the class-interval (or simply the interval) and the number of members 
bearing a variate-value falling into a given class-interval is the class-frequency (or simply 
the Jrequenoy), The manner in which the class-frequencies are distributed over the? 
class -intervals is called the frequency-distribution (or simply the distribution). ^ 

1.7. Tables 1.1 and 1.2 give some frequency-distributions of observed populations 
classified according to a single variate. Table 1.1 shows the 1567 Local Government 
Areas of England and Wales distributed according to the variate- ''birth-rate.” Here, 
for example, there were 7 districts with a birth-rate of between 5-5 and 6-5 per thousand, 
and 271 with a birth-rate between 13-5 and 14*5 per thousand. The general nature of 
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TABLE 1.1 

Showing the N%mher of Local Gfo'vernTnent Areas in England with Specified Birth-rates j^er 
; TTiomancl of Population. 


(Material from the Registrar-Generars Statistical Review of England and Wales fox 1933.) 


Birth-rate. 

Number of 
Districts with 
Birth-rate in 
Specified Range. 

Birth-rate. 

a 

N^nmher of 
Districts with 
Birth-rate in 
Specified Bange. 

1 *5 and not exceeding 

25 

1 

13-5 and not exceeding 14-5 

271 

2*5 „ „ 

35 

2 

145 

>9 

11 15*5 

199 

3-5 

45 

2 

155 

i9 

„ 16-5 

127 

4:-^ „ „ 

55 

3 

165 

i9 

„ 1T5 

89 

5-5 

65 

7 

17 5 

19 

„ 18-5 

78 


7-5 

9 

18 5 

19 

„ 19*5 

37 

7-5 

8'5 

14 

19-5 

19 

„ 20-5 

21 

8 '5 ff ft 

95 

41 

20-5 

19 

„ 21-5 

17 

9*5 „ „ 

10*5 

83 

21*5 

19 

» 22-5 

4 

10*5 „ „ 

115 

131 

22*5 

19 

23-5 

4: 

11*5 „ 

12'5 

192 

23*5 

19 

„ 24-5 

1 2 

12*5 „ 

13*5 

i 242 







1 

i 



ToTAn 

1567 


TABLE 1.2 

Showing the Numbers of Persons in the United Kingdom liable to Sur-tax and Super-tax in 
the Year beginning Mh April 1931, classified according to the Magnitude of their 
Annual Income, 

(From the Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom for the Years 1913 and 1919-32, 

Cmd. 4489.) 


Annual Income 
(£000). 

Number of 
Persons. 

Estimated 
Frequency per 
£500 Interval. 

2 and not exceeding 

2*5 

23,988 

23,988 

2-5 „ 

3 

15,781 

15,781 

3 j, 

4 

17,979 

8,989 

4 „ 

5 

9,755 

4,877 

5 ,, 9, 

6 

5,921 

2,960 

0 5> 

7 

3,729 

1,864 

7 

8 

2,546 

1,273 

8 

10 

3,193 

798 

10 „ 

15 

3,616 

362 

15 „ 

20 

1,328 

133 

20 

25 

679 

68 

25 ,t 

30 

378 

, 38 

30 „ 

40 

372 

1 

40 „ 

50 

192 

10 

50 „ 

75 

182 

1 ^ 

1 75 „ „ lOO 

57 

1 

1 100 and over 

1 • 


94 

? 

I Total nnmber of persons 

89,790 

— 
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Fig. 1.1. Frequency Polygon of tie Data of Table 1.1. 


the distribution is shoura ia this table in a -way which -would be quite impossible if each 
of the 1567 districts were shown separately. The greatest number of districts fall within 
the range 13-5-14-5 per thousand and the frequencies tail off on either side of this value. 
Table 1.2 shows the number of persons subject to sur-tax and super-tax in the United 
Kingdom in 1^31 classified according to the variate “ income.” The class-intervals here 
25 are unequal— a typical defect of official figures— and in the last column 

of the table is a reduction of the class-frequencies to comparability, namely, 
to frequency per £500 within the class-interval concerned, looking at this 
cdlumn we see that the maximum frequency per £500 in this case is at the 
beginning of the frequency-distribution. 

zo - 

1 . 8 . The frequency-distribution may be represented graphically. 
"I Measuring the variate-value along the a:-axis and frequency per class- 

^ interval along the y-axis, we erect at the abscissa corresponding to the 

I IS ■ centre of each class-interval an ordinate equal to the frequency per unit 

§ interval in that interval. The ends of these ordinates are joined by 

I straight lines, one to the next. The diagram so obtained is called a 

g Trequency Polygon. Pig 1.1. shows the frequency polygon for the data 

^ of Table 1.1. 

o ’ 

ki — ^ ^variant of this procedure we may erect on the abscissa 

g range corresponding to each, class -interval a rectangle whose area 

is proportional to the frequency in that interval. A diagram 
constructed in this way is called a Histogram. Fig. 1.2 shows 
^ ' -“1 such a histogram for the data of Table 1.2. It is evident that 

the histogram is a 
more suitableform 

I 1 of representation 

2 5 10 js 20 25 30 thc claSS- 

Anna^l Income OEooo) intervals are un- 

Fia. 1.2. Histogram of th.e Data of Table 1.2. equal. 


10 JS 20 

AnntidLl Income (£ooo) 

Tia. 1.2. Histogram of the Data of Table 1.2. 
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1 . 9 . A few practical points in the tabulation of observed frequency-distributions 
may be noted. 

(1) It lias been remarked tjaat wherever possible tb^ class-intervals should be eqxiaL; 

The importance of this will be more appreciated in subsequent chapters ; but it is already 
evident that comparability is difficult to cai^y out by inspection when there exist inequalities 
in class-intervals. On running the eye down the second column of Table 1.2, for example, 
we note that the frequencies in intervals 3~4 and 8-10 are greater than in the immediately 
preceding intervals ; but this is merely due to a change in the width of the intervals 
at those points and, as is seen from the third column, the frequency per unit interval 
decreases steadily. % 

(2) It is important to specify the class-interval with precision. We not infrequently 
meet with such classifications as '' 0-10, 10-20, 20-30,’’ etc. To wMch interval is a member 
with variate-value 10 assigned ? Obviously the classification is ambiguous if such values i 
can in fact arise. We must either take the intervals greater than or equal to 0 and less 
than 10, greater than or equal to 10 and less than 20,” or make it clear what convention 
we use to allot a variate-value falling on the border between two .neighbouring intervals, 
e.g. it might be decided to allot one-half of the member to each. There are various ways 
of indicating^^ the class-interval in practical tables, e.g. 10-, 20-, 30-” means greater 
than or equal to 10 and less than 20,” and so forth. Sometimes, where a continuous 
variate is concerned, there is an element of imprecision in the specification of the fineness 
to which the measurements are made; for example, if we are measuring lengths in 
centimetres to the nearest centimetre, an interval shown as greater than 15 and less than 
18” means an interval of ‘'greater than 14.5 and less than 18.5.” When the precision 
of the measurements is known we can specify an interval by its middle point, for example, 
in this case, 16,5. 


TABLE 1.3 

Showing the Number oj Deaths from Scarlet Fever at Different Ages in England and W ales 

in 1933. 

(Bata from Registrar-General’s Statistical Review of England and Wales for 1933, Tables 
Part I, Medical, supplemented by information supplied by him in correspondence.) 


Age in Years. 

IN’xiniber of 
Deaths. 

x^umber per 
Year. 

Age in Years. 

Number of 
Deaths. 

Number per 
Year. 

0- 

ICT 

16 

40- 

10 

2*0 

1- 

09! 

69 

45- 

6 

1*2 

2- 

89^322 

89 

50- 

7 

1*4 

3~ 

74 [ 

74 

55— 

5 

1*0 

4- 

1 74j 

74 

60- 

— 

— 

5- 

213 

42-6 

b5 — 

1 

0*2 

10- 

70 

14-0 

70- ' 

1 

0-2 

15- 

27 

5*4 

75- 

1 

0*2 

20- 

26 

5-2 

80- 

— 

— 

25- 

17 

3*4 




30- : 

! 12 

2-4 




35- 

i 11 

! 

2-2 

Total 

729 

— 
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(3) Remark (1) about the importance of equality of class-intervals should not be held 
to preclude the specification of frequencies in finer intervals -where the frequency is changing 
very rapidly. Table 1.3, for instance, shows the number of deaths from scarlet fever in 
England and Wales in 1933 according to the variate “age at death.” If the frequencies 
in the interval “ 0 and less than 5 ” were not subdi-dded and were thus shoivn as a total 
322 for the interval, we might draw the conclusion from the uniformly decreasing number 
of deaths as the variate increases that the greatest number of deaths occurred in the 
first year of Hfe. This is not so, as is shown by the individual frequencies in the first 
five years. 

(f) Perhaps it is hardly necessary to add that the histogram is not a suitable method 
of representing data classified according to discontinuons variates. It shows the class- 
fiequency nniformly dispersed over the whole interval, whereas if the variate is discon- 
tinuous, frequencies must necessarily be concentrated at certain points. 


Freqmncy-Distrib%tioiis : Discontinnom Variates 

, 

^ 1.10. It will be useful at this stage to give some examples of the frequency-distri- 
butions which occur in practice. 

Table 1 .4 shows the distribution of digits in numbers taken from a four-figure telephone 
dfiectory. The numbers were chosen by opening the directory haphazardly and taking 
the last two digits of all the numbers on the page except those in heavy type. The 
(fistribution is irregular, hut &om a cursory inspection of the table we are inclined to suppose 
that the digits occur approximately equaUy frequently in the larger population from 
which these 10,000 members were chosen. We shall see later (p. 193) that the divergences 
trom the average frequency per digit, 1000, are not accidental sampling effects ; but at this 
stage it is sufficient to note that the data suggest for consideration a population of equalb 
trequent members. j 


TABLE 1.4 

Shovying Number of Different Digits chosen ha-phazardly from the London Telephone 

Directory. 

(M. G. Kendall and B. Babington Smith (1938), Jour. Boy. Statist. 8oc., 101, 147.) 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

TorAL. 

Pr6qu0nc7 

1026 

1107 

997 

966 

1075 

933 

1107 

972 

964 

853 

10,000 


ar-p 1-5 shows the distribution of a number of seed capsules of Shirley pomoies 

according to the vanate “number of stigmatio rays.” The distribution tSs S is 
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more regular, there beiag a maximum frequency at 13 and a steady decrease on either 
side. 


TABLE 1.5 

Showing ike Frequencies of Seed Oajpsules cm certain Shirley Poppies with Different Numbers 

of Stigmatic Rays. 

(Cited from G-. Udnj Yule (1902), Biornetrilca, 2, 89.) 


dumber of 
Stigmatic Rays. 

ICSTiiraber of Capsules 
with said Number 
of Stigmatic Rays, 

Number of 
Stigmatic Bays. 

Niimber of Capsules 
with said Number 
of Stigmatic Bays. 

6 

3 

14 

302 

7 

11 

15 

234 

8 1 

38 

16 

128 

9 

106 

17 

50 

10 

152 

18 

19 

11 

238 

19 

3 

12 

305 

20 

1 

13 

315 

Total 

1905 

1 


.Ill Table 1.6, on the other hand, showing suicides among women in some German 
states* in certain ^ears according to the variate ‘"number of suicides per year,” the 
distribution reaches its maximum frequency in the region 1-3 suicides and then tails off 
rather slowly. 


TABLE 1.6 

Showing Suicides of Women in Eight Gemnan States in Fourteen years. 
(Von Bortkiewicz, Das Gesetz der kleinen Zaklen, 1898.) 


Number of Suicides ’ 

0 

1 1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 ■ 8 ’ 

9 

10 and over 

Total, 

Frequency . ■ • 

9 

19 

17 20 

15 

11 I 

8 

- ^ ^ 

5 

3 

112 


Frequency -Distributio7is : Continuous Variates 

1 . 11 . Table 1.7 shows a numher of adult males in the United Kingdom (including, 
at the time of the collection of the data, the whole of Ireland), distributed according to 
the variate “height in inches.” The frequency polygon is shown in Fig. 1.3, It will be 
seen that the distribution is almost symmetrical, there being a maximum ordinate at 
67- inches and a steady decrease in frequency on either side of the maximum. 
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TABLE 1.7 


Showing tfis FTegutncy-distfibutions of SfctinTes for Adult Males bon ifi the UTiited Kingdom 

{incliding the whole of Ireland), 

(Tiaal Eeport of the Anthropometric Committee to the British Association, 1883, p. 256.) 

As jVEeasnreraeiits are stated to have been taken to the nearest -J-th of an inch, the class -intervals are her© 
presumably STii— 581|, and so on. 


Height without 
Shoes (inches). 

Number of Men 
within said Limits 
of Height. 

Height without 
Shoes (inches). 

Number of Men 
within said Limits 
of Height. 

57- 

2 

69- 

1063 

58- 

4 

70- 

646 

59- 

14 

71- 

392 

60- 


72- 

202 

61- 

83 

73- 

79 

62- 

169 

74- 

32 

63- 

394 

75- 

16 

64- 

669 

76- 

5 

65— 

990 

77- 

2 

66- 

1223 



67- 

1329 



68- 

1230 

Toual 

8585 



Fig. 1.3. Frequency-distribution of the Data of Table 1,7. 

This more-or>less uniform '' tailing of frequencies is very common in observed 
distributions, but the symmetrical property is comparatively rare. Table 1.1 is roughly 
symmetrical, hut Tables 1.8 and 1.9, showing respectively a number of Australian marriages 
distributed according to bridegroom^s age, and a number of dairy farms distributed 
according to costs of production of milk, illustrate that various degrees of asymmetry 
can occur. An extreme form is shown in Table 1.3. 
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TABLE 1.8 

Showing Numbers of Marriages contracted in Australia, 1907-14, arranged accordvng to the 

Age of Bridegroom in S-Year Groups. 

(From S. J. Pretorius (1930), Biometrika, 22, 210.) 


Age of Bridegroom 
(Central Value of 3*yeax 
Range, in years). 

^lumber of 
Marriages. 

Age of Bridegroom 
(Central Value of 3-year 
Range, in years). 

jSfumber of 
Marriages. 

165 

294 

55*5 

1,6S5 

19-5 

10,995 

58'5 

1.100 

22-6 

61,001 

61-5 

810 

25-5 

73,054 

64‘5 

649 

28*5 

56,501 

67-5 

487 

31-5 

33,478 

70*5 

326 

34-5 

20,569 

73‘5 

211 

37-5 

14,281 

76*5 

119 

40*5 

9,320 

79-5 

73 

43*5 

! 6,236 

1 82-5 

27 

45*5 

4,770 

85-5 

14 

49-5 

3,620 

88-5 1 

5 

52-5 

2,199 

Total I 

391,785 


TABLE 1.9 ‘ 

Showinq Numbers of Dairy Farms in England and Wales according to Cost of Production 

of Milk in 1935-6. 

(Data, from Costs of Milk Production in England and Wales, Interim Peport No. 2, 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute, Oxford.) 


Cost of Production 
(pence per gallon) . 

^^ 0 . ofParius. 

Cost of Production 
(pence per gallon). 

No. of Farms. 

4- 

4 

10- 

65 

5” 

9 

11- 

40 

i 

34 

12- 

15 

7- 1 

77 

13- 

1 4 

8 - 

94 

14- ! 

5 

9 - 

88 

15- 

9 



TOTAi 

437 


In this connection Table 1. 10, showing a number of men distrihuted according to weight, 
is of interest for comparison with the height data of Table 1,7. The latter is sypoietriM , 

bnt*, thft ■fnr'mpsT i« nnf, 
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TABLE 1.10 

Frequenc]/-distributio% of Weights for Adult Maks born in the United Kingdom, 

(Loc. cit., Table 1.7. Weights were taken to the nearest pound, consequently the true 
class-intervals are 89*5-99-5, 99*5-109*5, etc.) 


Weight in lbs. 

Frequency. 

Weight in Ihs. 

Frequency. 

90- 

2 

190- 

263 

100- 

34 

200- 

107 

110- 

152 

210- 

85 

120- 

390 

220- 

41 

130- 

867 

230- 

16 

140- 

1623 

240- 

11 

150- 

1559 

250- 

8 

160- 

1326 

260- 

1 

170- 

787 

270- 

— 

180- 

476 

280- 

1 



Total 

7749 


1.12. When the asymmetry of a distribution such as that of Table 1.3 becomes 
extreme we may be unable to determine whether, near the maximum ordinate, there 
is a fall on either side, or whether the maximum occurs right at the start of the distribution. 
This would have been the case in Table 1.3 if we had not the finer grouping for the first 
five years of life ; and it is the case in Table 1 .2, in which the maximum frequency apparently 
occurs at or very close to an income of £2,000 per annum. Asymmetrical distributions are 
sometimes called ‘"skew” ; and those such as Table 1.2 are called J-shaped.” 


1.13. In rare cases the distribution may have maxima at both ends, as in Table 1.11, 


TABLE 1.11 

Showing^Jhe Frequencies of Estimated Intensities of Cloudiness at Greenwich during the 
Years 1890-1904 {excluding 1901) for the Month of July, 

(Bata from Gertrude E. Pearse (1928), Biometrika, 20A, 336.) 


Degrees of 
Cloudiness. 

Frequency. 

Degrees of 
Cloudiness. 

Frequency. 

10 

676 

4 

45 

9 

148 

3 

68 

8 

90 

2 

74 

7 

65 

1 

129 

6 

55 

0 

320 

5 

45 




Total 

1715 
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skoving a number af days distributed according to degree of cloudiness. Tkis is kno^wni 
as a U-shaped distribution. 

1A4. Distributions also occur which, in general appearance resemble sections of the 
types already mentioned. A J-skaped distribution, for e3:aniple, resembles the '' tail ” 
of tke symmetrical distribution of Table 1.7. Tke suicide data of Table 1.6 may be regarded 
as a symmetrical distribution truncated just below tke maximiom ordinate by tke impossi- 
bility of tke occurrence of negatiye values of the variate. This sort of conception is 
sometimes useful in fitting curves to observed data — a given analytical curve may fit the 
data quite well in a certain variate range, but may also extend into -regions where the 
data cannot, so to speah, follow it. 

1.15. Tke distributions considered up to this point have one thing in common — 
they have only one maximum or, in the case of the U-skaped curve, only one minimum. 
Distributions also occur showing several maxima. Tables 1.12 and 1.15 being instances in 
point. The first, skewing a number of deaths according to age at death, is typical of 
death distributions. If ear the start of the distribution there is a maximum and a rapid 
fall in the frequency ; there is an indication of another maximum about tke age 20-25 ; and 
a pronounced maximum about the age 70-75, the frequencies beyond that point tailing 
off to zero. It is natural to wonder whether such a distribution can be usefully considered 
as three superposed distributions, a J-shaped distribution indicative of infantile mortality, 
a more or less symmetrical single-humped distribution with a maximum at 20-25, indicative 
of deaths at tke adventurous age, and a skew distribution with a maximum at 70-75, the 
ordinary death curve of senescence. 


TABLE 1.12 


Showing the Nnmber oj Male Deaths in England and Wales for 1930-32, classified by Ages 

at Death. 

(Data from Eegistrar-Generars Statistical Review of England and Wales, 1933, text. 


1 

1 Age at Death 

(years). 

1 

X umber of Deaths. 

Age at Death 
(years). 

Number of Deaths. 

0- 

97,290 

55- 

56,639 

5- 

11,532 

60- 

68,103 

10- 

7,305 

65- 

80,690 

15- 

13,062 

70- 

84,041 

20- 

16,741 

75- 

72,180 

25- 

16,126 

80- 

45,094 

30- 

15,673 

85- ' 

19,913 

35- 

18,345 

90- 

5,145 

40- 

23,778 

95— 

767 

45- 

50- 

j 

33,158 

43,821 

100 an(i over 

Total 

48 

729,442 
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TABLE 1.13 

Showmg Number of Trypanosomes from Glossina morsitans classified according Length 

i% Microns. 

(From K. Pearson (m4r~l5),Biometrika, 10 , 112. Length presnmatly to nearest micron.) 


Length 

(microns). 

Frequency. 

Length 

(microas). 

Frequency. 

15 

7 

26 

110 

16 

31 

27 

127 

17 

148 

28 

133 

18 

230 

29 

113 

19. 

326 

30 

96 

20 

252 

31 

54 

21 

237 

32 

44 

22 

184 

33 

11 

23 

143 

34 

7 

24 

115 

35 

2 

25 

130 

— 

— - - --- 



Total 

2500 


A simOar dissection of a complex distribution could be undertaken for the data of 
Table 1.13, shomug a number of trypanosomes from the tsetse fly, Glossina morsitans, 
classified according to length. We are led to suspect here that the distribution is composed 
of the addition of seTcral others (and this, by the way, has led to a suggestion that the 
trypanosomes are a mixture of distinct types). 

Frequency Functions and Distribution Functions 

1.16. The examples given above illustrate the remarkable fact that the majority 
of the frequency-distributions encountered in practice possess a high degree of regularity. 
The form of the frequency polygons and histograms above suggests, almost inevitably, 
that our data are approximations to distributions which can be specified by smooth curves 
and simple mathematical expressions. This approach to the concept of the frequency 
function, however, requires some care, particularly for continuous distributions. 

Consider in the first place a discontinuous distribution such as that of Table 1 .4. Let 
|us represent our variate by x. Then we may say that x can take any of the ten values 
*0, 1, ... 9 and that the frequency of x, say f{x) , is given by the table, that is to say, 

' f(0) = 1026, /(I) = 1107, /(2) = 997, and so on. The frequency table, in fact, defines the 
frequency function. Furthermore, most of the frequencies in the table are approximately 
1,000, and we may then consider the observed distribution as approximating to that 
defined by 

f(x) = 1000, a' = 0, 1, ... 9 . . . . (1,1) 

or, more generally, to the distribution 

f(x) = fc, a: - 0, 1, . . . 9 . . . , (L2) 

This is perhaps the simplest case of a discontinuous frequency function, f{x) being 
a constant for all permissible values of x. 
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In Table 1 .5 we lia-ve a discontinuous variate which can, theoretically, take an infinite 
number of values, namely, any one of the positive integers. In practice, of course, there 
must be a limit to the number of stigmatic rayig which a poppy can possess, but since we 
do not know that limit we may imagine our variate as infinite in range. The frequency 
function for the table itself is again simply defined by the jfrequencies therein ; but if we 
wish to proceed to a conceptual generalisation of such a table we must admit a discontinuous 
function J{x) defined for all positive integral values of x. This occasions no difficulty 
provided that we are ahle to attach some meaning to the total frequency, i.e. that 

oo 

^ f(Xj) converges. 


1 . 17 . Consider now the case of a continuous variate. In the ordinary data of 
experience our distributions are invariably discontinuous, because our measurements can 
only attain a certain degree of accuracy. For instance, we are accustomed to suppose 
that the height of a man may in reality be any real number of inches in a certain range, 
say 50 to 80, such as 20jr. In fact, we can measure heights only to a certain accuracy, 
say to the nearest thousandth of an inch. Our measurements thus consist of whole numbers 
(of thousandths) from 50,000 to 80,000, and such a number as 62,831-85 (= 20t€ approxi- 
mately) cannot appear. AU physical measurements are subject to this limitation, but 
we accept it and nevertheless speak of our variables as continuous,^’ the underlying 
supposition being that the measurements are approximations to numbers which can fall 
anywhere in the, arithmetic continuum. 

1 . 18 . With this understanding we can consider the distribution of grouped frequencies 
as leading to the concept of a frequency function for a continuous variate. If, in one 
of the distributions above, say that of Table 1.7, we were to subdivide the intervals, we 
should probably find that up to d point the resulting frequencies were smoother and smoother. 
The reader can verify the appearance of this effect for himself by grouping the data of 
Table 1.7 in intervals of 8, 4, and 2 inches. We cannot, how^ever, take the process too 
far, becaxlse, with a finite population, continued subdivision of the interval would sooner 
or later result in irregular frequencies, there being only a few members in each interval. 
But we may suppose that for ranges dr, not too small, the distribution may be specified 
by a function f(x) Ax, expressing that in the range i Jdr centred at x the frequency is 
J(x) Ax, toherever x may be in the permissible range of the variate. We may suppose further 
that as Ax tends to zero the population is perpetually replenished so as to prevent the 
occurrence of small and irregular frequencies ; and in this way we arrive at the concept 
of the frequency function for a continuous variable. We WTite 

dl ^f(x)dx (1.3) 

expressing that the element of frequency dF between x — idx and x -r Idx is f(x) dx, for 
all X and for dx, however small. 

1 . 19 . This admittedly somewhat intuitive approach to the concept of the continuous 
frequency-distribution appears to be the best for statistical purposes, and is certainly 
the way in which the concept was originally reached. In formulating the axioms and 
postulates of a rigorous mathematical theory, however, the mathematician considers a 
rather more general function. There is as yet no thorough formulation of the theory 
required in this connection, and it would be alien to the primary purpose of this book to 
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attempt one, eTen if the space were awailable. We will merely indicate in broad ontliae 
the general approach. 

L20. We consider a function I which is defined at erery point in a continuous 
range and is continuous, except perhaps at a denumerable number of points. We require 
that F shall be zero at the lower point of the range (which may be — oo) and a constant N 
at the upper point (which may be + oo) and that it shall not decrease at any point. Such 
a function is called a Distribution Function. It corresponds to the cumulated frequency 
of a frequency-distribution, N being the total frequency; for example, in Table 1.4, 
F{x) = 0 for r < 0, F{cc) == 1026 for a: = 1 and x <2, F(x) =.2133 (= 1026 + 1107) 
for a: = 2 and x < 3, and so on. Here there are ten points of discontinuity for F{x). 
These points are called saltuses (jumps) and jP(a;)inthis case is called a Step Function. 

If there is no saltus in the range, F{x) is continuous and monotonically increasing. 
If it possesses a derivative we have the equation in differentials 

dF=F'{x)dx 

-=j{x)dx ( 1 . 4 ) 

corresponding to (1.3). j{x) is called the Frequency Function. The mathematics of this 
branch of the subject is then that of the study of functions of the class F[x) and J(ci;). 

1.21. The functions as thus defined are more general than those arrived at from the 
statistical approach in two ways : (i) F{x) can increase monotonically in part of the 
range and then possess a saltus, i.e. the frequency may be continuous for a time and then 
suddenly discontinuous — ^in statistical practice a variate is either continuous or discou- 
tinuous, never both in different parts of the range; (ii) where no saltus exists F{x) can 
exist without there existing a frequency function, just as a continuous function need not 
necessarily possess a derivative. In all the cases we shall consider, the existence of a 
continuous variate will be accompanied by the existence of a frequency function. 

The function I{x) is sometimes called a Probability Function, for reasons which will 
become evident in Chapter 7 when we consider the theory of probability. Essentially, 
however, it has nothing to do with probability and shall use the term distribution 
function ’’ only. 

1.22. If the discontinuous frequency function is f{x), and F{x) is taken to be the 
total frequency less than or eq%al to x, we have 

T 

F{x^) = (1*^) 

?==i 

In the continuous case 



= ^J{x)dx ( 1 . 6 ) 

where the range is a to 6. We now introduce two conventions which sim plify these expres- 
sions to some extent. We shall suppose, unless the contrary is specified, that in these 
mathematical expressions our frequencies are always expressed as proportions of the total 
frequencies, so that the total frequenc|ri^ unity and the sum or integral over the whole 
range of the frequency function is als§ unity, i.e. F(b) = 1. Secondly, to avoid the 
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constant specification of the limits a, and 6 we maj, without loss of generality, suppose that 
¥{a) and J(x) are zero for any x less than, a, and that F{x) = 1 and f{x) = 0 for any x 
greater than h. With this eonTention we may Write 


/==-oo 


and 


JF(x) = J{x)dx 
J — 00 

X" =^(°o) °o) 

7 =— « 

[ 


(1.7) 


( 1 . 8 ) 


f(x)dx = l(co) — F(— cio) = 1 


Where it is necessary to tate account of the total frequency K we may do so by multiplying 
by N frequencies given by the frequency function. In our convention F{x) is always 
continuous on the left. 

Excursm on Sfieltjes Integrals 

1.23. The distinction between discontinuous and continuous distributions, though 
real and important for statistical purposes, is something of a nuisance in mathematical 
investigations, and to avoid the necessity of stating all onr theorems twice we shall use 
a type of integral due to Stieltjes. In effect, this integral subsumes under one summatory 

process the finite summation denoted by S and the ordinary integral denoted by J. 

Suppose, in fact, that F{x) is a distribution function as we have defined it. Let f[x) 
be a continuous function in the range of F{x), which we will take in the first instance to 
be finite, a to b. Divide the range into n intervals at points a =Xo, Xij x^, , , , 
x^ = b. Take f o in the range a to Xi, in the range to and so on. Let 


S = - F[a)] + w{Sz){F(x,) -F(x,)} 


(1.9) 


It may he shown that as tie size of the intervals ~x^ tends to zero uniformly, 
8 tends to a lm.it which is independent of the location of the points f or of the boundary 
points of the intervals. We then write this limit 


xp{x) dF 


(LID) 


and define it as the Stieltjes integral of f(x) with respect to F(x). 

As for the case of ordinary integrals, we may now consider a and b as tending to infinity 
and write, for example 


i: 


y)(x) dF, 


provided that tie limit exists. 

In particular, if f{x) = 1, we have the distribution function 
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1.24. If J'(^) is the distribution function of a distribution possessing a continuous 
frequency function, the Stieltjes integral becomes the ordinary integral 

I yi{x)f{x)ix, 

J a 

and thus includes ordinary integration as a particular clLse.'' If F(x) is the distribution 
function of a discontinuous distribution, that is to say, is a step function, a terra such as 
jF{Xr^i) — vanish unless there is a saltus in the range to The sum S of 

(1.9) must then tend to the limit (since it does tend to a limit) U'ip{x^) /(rj, i.e. to the 
ordinary summation of a series. The Stieltjes integral thus also includes such summation 
as a particular case. 


1.25. Many of the theorems of ordinary integration are true of the Stieltjes integral. 
We shall fje( 3 [uently require the following : 




. ( 1 . 11 ) 



dF 


where M is the upper bound of f{x) in the range (a, 6). 


^ y)dF dF . 

Ja Ja 


where | is a value of ct in the range {a, b). 
If a and b are finite 



- ( 1 - 12 ) 
- (1.13) 

• ( 1 . 14 ) 


piorided that SJj(x) eouverges uniformly in the range. The theorem is not necessarily 
true if a and b, or one of them, are infinite. 

The ordinary rules of partial integration are also applicable to Stieltjes integrals. 


Variate Transformations 

1.26. Suppose we have a new variate S related to x by some functional equation 

oa = x{i) (1.15) 

^ being continuous and differentiable in x throughout the range of x, and vice-versa. We 
have then the equation in differentials 

dx 

dx = x' j^d^. . (1.16) 

Consequently, for a continuous distribution 

F(x) = { dF = { f(x) dx 
J - oo J —CO 

= I 



VARIATE TEAITSFORMATIONS 


and coiiseq[uently we may write the distribution as 


expressing that an element of frequency between ^ 


. (1.17) 

I and I -h I di is 


The equation determining the frequency function may then be transformed as if it vere 
an equation in differentials. Such transformations are important in the theory of con- 
tinuous distributions. By their means many mathematically specified distributions may 
be reduced to tnown forms, either exactly or approximately. 

For example, a distribution which we shall haTe to study in the theory of sampling is 


clF 


22-^rl- 


-e 2/ 1^2 


0 < ;i; < 00. 


It is readily verified by integrafcioa that F{co) — 1. 

By the transformation ~ ^ we reduce this to 

dF = ^ dt 0 < i < 00 

r 


a well-known form in analysis, the distribution function being the incomplete hP-function 

ct 


n I * 1 


df 




Again, the distribution 

dF = 






r df 


— CO < ^ < CO 




(yo being chosen so that F(oo) — l), a symmetrical peaked distribution of infinite range 
rather like that of Fig. 1.3, may, by the substitution oft= Yr tan 6, be transformed 
into 

clF = ^0 v^^sec^(9(i6 > 
sec^'^i 0 

~ Vo V^ cos*”" 

7X 

a distribution of finite range — to -f- but still symmetrical. Putting now sin d = S, 
we have 


r~ *2 


and again = r, 


dF =2/o\/^'(l “ P) 


dF = ^/oV’-ll — ^ ~dx 


1< f < 1, 
0 < .r < 1. 


A.S. 
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The effect on the range of this last suhstitntion is to be noted, f ranges from — 1 to + 1, 
and as it does so x ranges from + 1 to 0 and back to + 1. The distribution function of 
the ^-distribution, F{x) from 0 to x, is thus that of the l-distribution from - to iK 
Whenever substitutions are made under which there is not a (1, 1) continuous relation 
between the variates, points such as this require some watching. 


1.27. There is one variate transformation which is worth special attention. In 
the distribution 

(iF — f{x) ix 


put 

Then 


?=r m 

J --"CO 

n ^ 

dF=f(x)^i^ 

/(«) 


dx. 


0 < I < 1 


. (L18) 


so tliat the distribution is transformed into the Yery simple '' xectangnlar form in whick 
all Tallies of the Yariate from 0 to 1 are equally frequent. Any continuous distribution 
can be transformed into tlie rectangular form ; and it follows that there exists at least 
one transformation which will transform any continuous frequency-distribution into anjr 
other continuous frequency-distribution, Yiz. the transformation which transforms one 
into the rectangular form, coupled with the reYerse of that which transforms the other into 
the rectangular form. 


The Genesis of Frequency-Distrib'iitions 

1.28. Up to this point haYe not inquired into the origin of the various obserYed 
frequency-distributions which have been adduced in illustration. Certain of them may 
be considered apart from any question of origination from a larger population. The death 
distribution of Table 1.12 is an example ; if we are interested only in the distribution of 
male deaths in England and Wales in 1930-32 the whole of the population under con- 
sideration is before us. 

But in the great majority of cases the population which we are able to examine is only 
part of a larger population on which our main interest is centred. The height distribution 
of Table 1.7 is only a part of the population of men in the United Kingdom living at the 
time of the inquiry, and it is mainly of importance in the light of the info.rmation which 
it gives us about that population. Similarly the distribution of farms of Table 1.9 is largely 
of interest in the information it gives about costs of milk production for the whole country. 

1.29. In the two cases just mentioned, height and costs of milk production, we 
have information about a certain sample of individuals chosen from an existing population. 
Only lack of time and opportunity prevents us from examining the whole population. 
It sometimes happens, however, that we have data which do not emanate from a finite 
existent population in this way. Table 1.14 is an example. It shows the distribution of 
throws with dice. 
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TABLE 1.14 

Showing the N 'timber of Successes (throws oj 4, 5 or 6) with Throws of 12 Dice. 
(Weldon's data, cited by F. Y. Edgeworth, Ericyclopsedia Britarmioa, nth ed., 22, 39.) 


3 

Nximber of 
Successes. 

Frequency. 

ISTumher of 
Successes. 

Frequency. 

0 

0 

i 

7 i 

847 

1 

7 

8 : 

536 

2 

60 

9 

257 

3 

198 

10 i 

71 

4 

480 

11 

11 

5 

731 

12 1 

0 

6 

948 

1 

Total j 

4096 


Now it is clear that, in a sense, we have not in these data got a complete population, 
for we can add to them by further casting of the dice. But these further throws do not 
exist in the sense that the nnexamined men of the United Kingdom or the unexamined 
dairy farms of England and Wales exist. They have a kind of h}’ 3 )othetical existence con- 
ferred on them hy our notion of the throwing of the dice. 

Even distributions which appear at first sight to be existent may be considered in 
this light. The trypanosome distribution of Table 1.13, for instance, was obtained from 
certain tsetse flies. We may consider it as a sample of all the tsetse flies in existence, 
whether harbouring trypanosomes or not — an existent population ; but we may also 
consider it as a sample of what the distribution would be if all the tsetse flies were infected 
with trypanosomes — a hypothetical population. 

The population conceived of as parental to an observed distribution is fundamental 
to statistical inference. We shall take up this matter again in later chapters when we 
consider the sampling problem. The point is mentioned here because it will occasionally 
arise before we reach that chapter. It must he emphasised that the distinction between 
existent and hypothetical universes is not merely a matter of ontological speculation — if 
it were we could safely ignore it — but one of practical importance when inferences are 
drawn about a population from a sample generated from it. 


MuMivariate Distributions ' 

1.39. In the foregoing sections we have considered the members of a population 
according to a single variate, and the frequency-distributions may thus be called univariate. 
The work may be readily generalised to include populations of members considered accord- 
ing to two or more variates, yielding bivariate, trivariate . . . multivariate frequency 
distributions. Table 1.15, for example, shows the distribution of a number of beans 
according to both length and breadth. The border frequencies show the univariate dis- 
tributions of the beans according to length and breadth separately, and the body of the 
table shows how the two qualities vary together. 
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TREQUENCY-DISTRIBUTIONS 
TABLE 1.15 


ShowiTig Frequencies oj Beans -with specified Lengths and Breadths. 
(Johannsea’s data, cited by S. J. Pretorius (1930), BiometriJca, 22, 110.) 
Lengths in imllimetres (central values). 



17 

16-5 

16 

15-53 

15 

14*5 

14 

13-5 

13 

12*5 

12 

11-5 

11 

10-5 

10 

9-5 

Totals. 

9a26 

8-875 

4 

2 

8 

17 

19 

3 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

48 

a625 

2 

23 

101 

156 

93 

23 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

400 

8-375 

— 

18 

105 

494 

574 

227 

56 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

1483 

8125 

— 

4 

44 

375 

956 

913 

362 

73 

12 

3 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2742 

7-875 

— 

— 

7 

81 

385 

871 

794 

330 

89 

19 

3 

— 


— 

— 

— 

2579 

7-625 

— 

— 

1 

4 

65 

236 

469 

361 

175 ■ 

55 

27 

4 


— 

— 

— 

1397 

7-375 

— 

— 

’ — 

— 

6 

23 

91 

137 

124 

78 

37 

22 

11 

— 

1 

— , 

530 

7-125 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

13 

18 

28 

35 

1 25 

32 

11 

6 

1 

— 

170 

6-875 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

9 

8 

21 

12 

13 

7 

1 

— 

72 

6-625 

6-375 


— 

= 



— 

— 

1 

= 

1 

2 

— 

i 1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

10 

4 

Totais 

6 

55 

275 

1129 

GO 

O 

2294 

1787 

929 

437 

199 

115 

70 

36 

18 

7 

1 

9440 


As for tte univariate case, the variates may be discontinuous oi continuous and we some- 
times meet cases in. which one variate is of one kind and one of the other. 


1.31 . In generalisation of the frequency polygon and the histogram we may construct 
3-dimensional figures to represent the trivaxiate distribution. Imagine a horizontal plane 
containing a pair of perpendicular axes and ruled like a chessboard into cells, the ruled 
lines being drawn at points corresponding to the terminal points of class-intervals. At 
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the centre of each interral we erect a vertical line proportional in length to the frequency 
in that interval. The summits of these verticals are joined, each to the four summits of 
verticals in the neighbouring cells possessing the same values of one or the other variate. 
The resulting figure is the bivariate frequency polygon or Stereogram. 

Similarly we may erect on each cell a pillar proportional in volume to the frequency 
in that cell and thus obtain a bivariate histogram. Fig. 1.4 shows such a figure for the 
bean data of Table 1.15. 


1.32. We may write the bivariate distribution with variates oti, Xj, as 

dF =f(xi, Xi)dxidx2 ..... (1.19) 
With the usual conventions we shall then have for the bivariate distribution function 


/(xi, Xi)dx^dx^ 

— ao 


( 1 . 20 ) 


this integral also being understood in the Stieltjes sense, redncing to ordinary integration 
if /(xi, x^) is continuous and to ordinary summation if it is discontinuous. 

Indt^endmoe 

1.33. If there are two distribution functions Fj, such that 

oc^) = F^{x^) F^(Xi) ( 1 . 21 ) 

then Xi and said to be independent. Where frequency functions exist we have 

'.Ti ra:^ ro:, 

/(Xi, Xa) dx, = f^(x^) dXi /^(Xa) rfXg 

J— floJ~O0 J— 00 J ~~<c 

giving 

Zi) = fi{xi) (1.22) 

It is readily seen that this definition of statistical independence conforms to the colloquial 
use of the word and also to its mathematical use. The distribution of x^ for any fixed Xi 
(e.g. the distribution in a row or column of the bivariate frequency table) is the same what- 
ever the fixed value of Xi, that is to say, the distribution of Xj is independent of Xi. 

Two variates which are not independent are said to be dependent. Evidently those 
of Table 1.15 are dependent, for the distributions in rows or in columns are far from similar. 
Generally, n variates are independent if 

F{zi . . . F^(x,) . . . 

1.34. Transformations of the variate for bi- and multivariate distributions follow 
the ordinary’' laws for the transformation of diiferentials. Tor example, if 

dF = f{xi, Xz) dxi dXi 

Xi = Xi(li, ^ 2 ) 


Ave have 

where J is the Jacobian 


S(Xj, X2} 

8(ii, ^2 


and is to be taken with a positive sign in (1.23). 


Xi ■■ 

= *2(^1, 





| 3 ri 

dXa\ 


SSi 



8x1 

dxs 


ai. 

dh 



(1.23) 
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FREQUENCY-DISTRIBUTIONS 


Consider, for example, the distribution 




dl = Zo exp - oo < a;,, <' .'"“(1.24) 

Zo, as usual, being chosen so that the total frequency is unity. The variates ^re evidentlv 
dependent. 


Put 


We have 


^ ^ 

0*1 0*2 


h = (1 


g(ii, h) 

d{xi, x^) 




0*2 


0 


02 


(1 - 


0 ' i (72 


and 


X-^ 2pXxX2 . X 2 




cf‘iO’2 0% 


+ l = ^ + 


The distribution then becomes 




( 1 . 

The transformed variates and are thus independent. 


( 1 . 25 ) 

( 1 . 26 ) 
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EXERCISES 

1.1. Draw frequency polygons or histograms of the following distributions : — 

TABLE 1.16 


FnqtieMq/ -Distribution oj Successes in Twelve Dice throvm 4096 Times, a Throw of 6‘Points 

reckoned as a Success. 

(Weldon’s data; loc. ciL, Table 1.14.) 


Number of Successes . 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 and over 

Totax. 

Number of Throw’s 

447 

1145 

1181 

796 

380 

115 

24 

8 

4096 


TABLE 1.17 

Frequency- Distribution of Size of Fjpns in the Food, Drink and Tobacco Trades of Great 

Britain. 

(Pinal Report of the Fourth Census of Production, 1930, Part III. The table shows the 
number of firms employing, on an average, certain numbers of persons.) 

Size of Film (Aver- ll-24!25-4=9|5O-99|lO0- 200- ;300- |4O0- '500- 750- 1000-: 1500 Torii,. 


age Numbers Em- 
ployed). 

199 

299, 

399, 

499 749 

999, 

1499; and OYer 

Ntumher of Tirms . 2245 1449 771 

439 1 

164 ' 

75 I 

36 ; 54 

31 

23 1 29 5316 


TABLE 1.18 


Frequency-Distribution of Plots according to Yield of Grain in Pounds from Plots of rogth 

Acre in a Wheat Field. 

(Mercer and Hall (1911), Jour. Agr. Science, 4, 107.) 


Yield of Grain in pounds 
per yJoth Acre. (Central ; 
value of range). 

2*8 

3*0 

3*2 

I 3-4 

i 3-6 1 

3*8 

i 4-0 

4*2 

4-4 i 

i 

! 

4-6 

i 

1 

4-8 

5 0 

52 

Total. 

Nhimber of Plots ... 

4 

15 

20 

47 

63 

78 

88 

69 

59 

35 

10 

8 

4 

500 
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FREQUENCY-DISTRIBUTIONS 


TABLE 1.19 


The Tercenlages of Deaf -mutes among Children of Parents One of whom at least was a Deaf- 
mute, for Marriages producing Five Children or More. 


(Compiled ly Cr. Udny Yule from material in Marriages of the Deaf in America, ed. E, A. 
Fay, Volta Bureau, Washington, 1898. Where a family fell on the border line bet-ween. 
tvo clasS’-intervals one-half "was assigned to each.) 


Percentage of 
Deaf-mutes. 

ISTumber af 
Families. 

Percentage of 
Deaf-mutes. 

Number of 
Families. 

0-20 

220 

60-80 

5-5 

20-40 

20*5 

80-100 

15 

40-60 

12 

Totax 

273 


TABLE 1.20 


Showing the Frequency -Distribution of Jeeimdity, i.e. the Patio of the Number of Yearling 
Foals yroiuced to the Number of Coverings, for Brood-mares (Racehorses) covered Eight Times 

at least. 

(Pearson, Lee and Moore (1899), Phil. Trans., A, 192 , 303. Where a case fell on the border 
between two intervals, one-half was assigned to each.) 


Fecundity. 

Nuinber of Hares 
mth Fecundity 
between the 
Given Limits. 

Fecundity, 

Number of Mares 
with Fecundity 
between the 
Given Limits. 

1/30- 3/30 

2 

17/30-19/30 

315 

3/30- S/30 

7-5 

19/30-21/30 

337 

6/30- 7/30 

11-5 

21/30-23/30 

293-5 

7/30- 9/30 

21-5 

23/30-25/30 

204 

9/30-H/30 

55 

25/30-27/30 

127 

H/30-13/30 

104-5 

27/30-29/30 

49 

13/30-15/30 

182 

29/30-1 

19 

16/30-17/30 

271-5 




Totajl 

2000-0 
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TABLE 1.21 

Showing Numbers oj Sentences of given lengths in Passages from Macaulay's Essays on 

Bacon arid on Chatham. 

(From G. Udiiy Yule (1939), Biometrika, 30, 363.) 


Length of Sentence 
in Words. 

NTumber of 
Sentences. 

Length of Sentence 
in Words. 

^tiinher of 
Sentences. 

1-5 

46 

66- 

2 

e- 

204 

71- 

4 

11 - 

252 

76- 

8 

16- 

200 

81- 

2 

21-. 

186 

86- 

2 

26- 

108 

Sl- 

1 

31- 

61 

oe- 1 

' 2 

36- 

68 

ii)i- I 

1 

U- 

38 

106- i 

— 

46- 

24 

111- 1 

1 

51- 

20 

116- 1 

— 

56- 

12 

121- 1 

1 

61- 

8 





Total 

1251 


TABLE 1.22 

Showing the Numbers of Old Egyptian Skulls with Specified Lengths of the Left Occipital 

Bone in millimetres. 

(From T. L. Woo (1930), Biometrika, 22, 324.) 


Length 

(central values). 

Trequency. 

Length 

(central values). 

Frequency. 

84-5 

12 

102 5 

74 

86-5 

12 

104 ’5 

68 

88*5 

32 

106-5 

56 

90*5 

48 

108-5 

18 

92-5 1 

79 

110-5 

7 

94-5 

116 

112-5 

4 

96*5 

104 

114-5 

4 

98*5 

126 

116-5 I 

— 

100*5 

125 

118-5 

1 



Total 

864 
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FREQUEN-Cr-DISTBIBUTIONS 


TABLE 1.23 

Shovoing the, Number of Women Aborting at Specified Term in Weeks. 
(From T. V. Pearce (1930), JBiometrika, 22, 250.) 


Term 

(weeM). 

Frequency. 

Term 

(weeks). 

Frequency. 

4 

3 

17 

13 

5 

7 

18 

14 

6 

10 

19 

8 

7 

13 

20 

4 

8 

14 

21 

2 

9 

29 

22 

10 

10 

22 

23 

4 

11 

21 

24 

4 

12 

18 

25 

3 

13 

28 

26 

4 

14 

16 

27 

6 

15 

19 

28 

1 

16 

10 





Totax 

283 


1.2. Sketch the following curves and compare their shapes with those of the 
distributions in. the previous exercise : — 


y = y<fi 2 

y = 2/oe"® 
y = 

^ (1 + 
y = 2/o(l - a;)V 
y = 

y =yo(l -xT 


00 < ar < C30 
1 < aj < oo 
7 > 1 , 0 <:c<oo 

^>0, — oo<a;<c 

a, b> 1, 0 < X < 1 

y > 1, 0 < X < 00 

Or <0, — 1 < X < 1. 


1.3. Show that the following distributions can all be transformed into the type 
dF = ^o(i — dx 0 < a; < 1 

and find the transformations : 

dF == ro(l - r2)~2~ dr - 1 < r < 1 

dF = -- ^ dt — ■ oo < ^ < 00 

v) 

dF = 00 < a; < CX) 

(All these distributions are important in statistical theory. The distribution to which 
they are reduced is called the Type I or !B-distribntion.) 
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1 .4. Sketch the stereograms or biyariate histograms of tie following distributions : 

TABLE L24 


Number of Families deficient in Jlocm Space in 95 crowded London Wards. 
(Census of 1931, Honking Report^ p. xxxii.) 



Standard Boqm Itequirement (Rooms) . 

Families deficient by 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

1 

6 i 7 

8 

: Totaia. 

1 room 

12,999 

18,198 

7,724 

2,170 

164 

19 


41,274 

2 rooms 


3,054 

4,479 

1,448 

221 

15 

1 

9,218 

3 rooms 

.. 


310 

508 

106 

4 

1 

929 

4 rooms 

•• 


•• 

10 

21 

4 


35 

Totals 

12,999 

21,252 

12,513 

4,136 

512 

^42 

! 

2 

51,456 1 

i 


TABLE 1.25 

Number of Cows Distributed according to (1) Age in Years and (2) Yield of Milk per Week 

in 4912 Af/rshire Cows. 

(Data from J. F. Tocier (1928), Biometriha, 20B, 196.) 

(1) Age in Years. 


ce 

O 


0 
ft 

1 

O 

2 
[o 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 j 

10 


12 

13 ; 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Totals. 

8 

















1 

— 

— ^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1 

9 

— 

2 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ' 

— 

— 

5 

10 

3 

5 

1 

1 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

11 

2 

10 

8 

7 

1 



1 

— 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33 

12 

2 

25 

17 

9 

5 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

71 

13 

9 

76 

29 

18 

9 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

151 

14 

11 

76 

57 

38 

23 

9 

7 

6 

4 

2 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

236 

15 

11 

115 

79 

43 

34 

24 

11 

8 

4 

5 

1 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

339 

16 

15 

149 

119 

74 

59 

23 

23 

16 

9 

7 

4 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

499 

17 

16 

148 

131 

94 

58 

34 

32 

15 

12 

6 

5 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

552 

18 

11 

146 

132 

83 

73 

49 

39 

22 

17 

6 

5 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

585 

19 

10 

117 

112 

113 

87 

51 

35 

33 

11 

10 

2 

3 

1 

— 

— 

1 

586 

20 

8 

97 

107 

79 

69 

51 

25 

30 

13 

10 

3 

3 

— 

— 

1 

— 

496 

21 

3 

63 

93 

88 

70 

49 

31 

29 

9 

7 

4 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

448 

22 

5 

42 

63 

49 

45 

32 

14 

1 18 

10 

3 

^ 1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

284 1 

23 

1 

19 

33 

38 

38 

27 

17 

' 17 

12 

7 


2 

2 

' — 

' — 

— 

214 1 

24 

2 

20 

23 

34 

27 

19 

13 

i 9 

3 

2 

1 1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

153 1 

25 

3 

10 

15 

22 

17 

26 

8 


3 

i ^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


■ 112 

26 

— 

7 

13 

7 

4 

15 

2 

1 4 

2 

! 3 

1 

‘ — 

j — 

— 

— 

— 

58 

27 

— 

2 

7 

9 

5 

5 

4 

i 2 

— 

1 __ 

— 

! _ 

i — 

1 

— 


35 

28 

— 

— 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

i 1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

13 

29 

30 

0 1 


— 

2 

n 

2 

4 

1 

2 

3 

S) 

1 “ 

I z 

3 

2 

1 

— 

= 

j 


:= 

; — 

S 15 

1 ^ 

OX 

32 

33 

34 

— 

= 

1 

1 

2 


1 — 


i z 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

I 

‘ 2 

! \ 

1 

Totaxs 

112 

1129 

1047 

812 

636 

1 419 

276 

223 

122 

1 75 

|32 

15 

y 

2 

4 

1 1 

1 

4912 




(2) Percentage Batio of BeBervea to Deposits. 
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FREQUENCY-DrSTEIBUTIOlSrS 


TABLE 1.26 

Distribution of Weekly Returns aecording to (1) Call Discount Bates and (2) Percentage of 
Reserves on Deposits in New York Associated Banks. 

(From Statistical Studies in the New York JNoney JWarket, by J. P. Norton. Publications 
of th.e Department of the Social Sciences, Yale XTniversity ; The Macmillan Co. , 1902.) Note 
that, after the column headed 8 per cent,, blank columns have been omitted to save space. 


(1) Call Discotmt Rates. 



1.5. Show that the conditions that the function 

/(^i, Xi) = Zo exp {Ax^^ + 2 HxiX 2 +£xl}, — oo < .Vj, x, < ex; 

may represent a frequency function are 

(o) A < 0 

(6) B < 0 

(c) AB - > 0. 

Show further that if these conditions are satisfied and the integral of J{xi, x^) between 
— CO and 00 for both variates is unity, then 



-A H 
E -B 




CHAPTER 2 

MEASURES OF LOCATION AND DISPERSION 


2.1. It has heeii seen in Chapter 1 that the frequenc 7 -distributions occurring in 
statistical practice vary considerably in general nature. Some are finite in range and 
some are not. Some are symmetrical and some markedly skew. Some present only 
a single maximum and others present several. Amid this variety we may, however, 
discern four general types : (a) the symmetrical distribution with a single maximum, 
such as that of Table 1 .7- ; (b) the asymmetrical distribution, or skew distribution, with 
a single maximum, such as those of Tables 1.8 and 1.9 ; (c) the extremely skew, or J-shaped, 
distribution, such as that of Table 1.2 ; and (d) the XT-shaped distribution, such as that 
of Table 1.11. To make this classification comprehensive we should have to add a fifth 
class comprising the miscellaneous distributions not falling into the other four. 

The distributions with a siugle maximum will hereafter he called “ nnimodal”, The 
synonymous terms “ cocked-hat,” “ single-humped ” and one or two others also occur in 
statistical literature. 

2.2. It frequently happens in statistical work that we have to compare two distri- 
butions. If one is unimodal and the other J-shaped or multimodal a concise comparison 
is clearly difldcult to make, and in such a case it would probably be necessary to specify 
both distributions completely. But if both are of the same type (and it is in such cases 
that comparisons most frequently arise) we may be able to make a satisfactory comparison 
merely hy examining their principal characteristics ; e.g. if both are unimodal it might 
be sufficient to compare (a) the whereabouts of some central value, such as the maximum ■ 
— this, as it were, locates the distributions; (b) the degree of scatter about this value 
— the dispersion ; and (c) the extent to which the distributions deviate from tbe sym- 
metrical — the skewness. 

■ The same point emerges when our distributions are specified by some mathematical 
function. If, for example, we have two distributions of the type 

(x—Ttiy 

dl = y^e~ 2« dx, 

symmetrical about x = m, a complete comparison can be made by comparing the value 
of the constants m and v in the distributions. Such constants are called 'parameters of 
the distribution. This chapter is devoted to a discussion of parameters of location and 
dispersion. 

Measures of Location : the Arithmetic Mean 

2.3. There are three groups of measures of location in common use ; the means (arith- 
metic, geometric and harmonic), the median and the mode. We consider them in turn. 

The arithmetic mean is perhaps the most generally used statistical measure, and in 
fact is far older than the science of statistics itself. If the proportional frequency of the 
values a: of a distribution is /(a:), the arithmetic mean /tj about the point a: = a is defined by 

= L (x — (i)f(cc) dx 
= f” {X - a) dl 


(2.1) 
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This integral is to be understood in the Stieltjes sense and hence includes summation in 
the discontinuous case ; e.g. the arithmetic mean of a set of discrete values x is their sum 
divided by the number of values. In formula (2.1) the frequency, in accordance with 
our usual convention, is expressed as a proportion of the total frequency. If the ctctiial 
frequencies are g{x), totalling N, vre have 

1 f°° 

^1 = - a)g{x)dx 

in the continuous case, and 

JO 

in the discontimious case. The value of the arithmetic mean thus depends on the value 
of a, the point from which it is measured. Tor a matheraaticall 7 specified distribution 
the integral (2.1) need not necessarily converge, in -wHcli case no arithmetic mean exists. 

2.4. The calculation of the arithmetic mean of a numerically specified distribution 
(i.e. one whose frequency-distribution is given in the form of a numerical table like those 
of Chapter 1) is a simple process. If there are relatively few values in the population 
we merely sum them and divide hy their total number iV". If they are given in the form 
of a frequency table a more formal procedure is desirable, but the principle is exactly the 
same. The following example will make the process clear. 

Example 2.1 

To calculate the arithmetic mean of the population of males distributed according to 
height of Table 1.7. 

Let us note first of all that if b is some other arbitrary variate-value, 
ju'i (about a) = I (oc — a) dE 

J —CO 

= I (x — b) dE [ {b ~ cc) dE 

J — 00 J — x> 

= fjii (about 6) + 6 — a . . . . . (2.2) 

In other words, we can find the mean about any point very simply when we know 
the mean about any other. In calculating the arithmetic mean we can then take an 
arbitrary point as origin and transfer to any other desired point afterwards. It is generally 
convenient to choose this arbitrary point somewhere near the maximum frequency. 

One further point arises in grouped data such as this. We do not know exactly the 
variate-values of the individuals within a certain class range. We therefore assume them 
concentrated at the centre of the interval. Corrections for any distortion thus introduced 
will be considered in Chapter 3. In fact, no correction is required for the arithmetic 
mean in the case when the frequency “ tails off ” at both ends of the distribution. 

In the particular case before us we take an arbitrary origin at the centre of the interval 
67- inches, i.e. at the point 67j2g. inches, and measure x co) from that point. Column 2 
in Table 2.1 shows the frequency, column 3 the value of i and column 4 the value of 
We find, having due regard to sign, 

Z{SJ) = 8763 - 8584 = 179. 

179 

Hence the mean about a: = 0 is 67^. = 67-46 inches. 

8585 
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TABLE 2.1 

Calculatim of the Arithmetic Mean for the Distribution of Table 1.7. 


(1) 

Height, 

inches. 

(2) 

Trequency 

/• 

(3) 

Deviation 
from Arbitrary 
Value 

(4) 

Product 

SJ- 

57- 

2 


10 

20 

58- 

4 

— 

9 

36 

59- 

14 


8 

112 

60- 

41 


7 

287 

61- 

83 

— 

6 

' 498 

62- 

169 

— 

5 

845 

63- 

394 

__ 

4 

1576 

64- 

669 

— 

3 

2007 

65- 

990 

-- 

2 

1980 

66- 

1223 

— 

1 

1223 

67- 

1329 


0 

1 - 8584 

1 . 

68— 

1230 

4 

1 

' 1230 

69- 

1063 

j_ 

2 

2126 

70- 

646 

4 

3 

1938 

71- 

392 

4 

4 

1568 

72- 

202 

4 

5 

1010 

73- 

79 

4 

6 

474 

74- 

32 

4 

7 

224 

75- 

16 

4 


128 

76- 

5 

4 

9 

45 

77- 

2 

4 

10 

1 20 i 

1 ! 

Totaxs 

8585 

- 

- 

i 

I -h 8763 j 


Example 2.2 


For a distribution specified by a. mathematical function, the determination of the 
mean is a matter of evaluating the integral (2.1), when it exists. Tor instance, to find 
the mean of the distribution 


we have 


dl = 57^(1 - x-"-! dx 0 < a: < 1 

l-h = — \ [ “ xy~'*^cfldx 

A j) + g) 

5(23, q) r(p -i- gr + 1) ■ r{p)r(q) 


■P +<I 
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2.5. Apart from its relatiye simplicity and ease of calculation, qualities wMch ensure 
it a firm place in the elementary theory of statistics, the arithmetic mean has a number 
of properties which make it equally important in advanced theory. For instance :~ 

(a) If in (2.1) we take a equal to itself the mean vanishes and consequently the 
sum over the population of deviations from the arithmetic mean is zero. 

(b) The mean of a sum is the sum of the means ; i.e. if fj, frequency 

functions of % distributions with means , p^, and if the sum of the frequency 

functions is g with mean 6\ then 

0' = I (rc — a) g(x) dx 

J —CO 

= r {x ~a)(fi(x) +/2(a;) -f . . . -i-fjx)}dx 

J —GO 

poo ^oo «oo 

= (a: - a)/j(a;) dx -\- \ (x - a)f,{x) dx + . . . + \ [x - a)fjx)dx 

J — 00 J— 00 J — oo 

— Vl -j- Px- 

(c) We shall see later that mean values are important in the theory of sampling, 
mainly in virtue of their mathematical tractability, but also because in a certain sense 
the mean is the best measure of location of some distributions. 


The Cfeometrio Mean and the Harmonic Mean 

2.6. Two other types of raean are in use in elementary statistics, though they are 
not of importance in advanced theory. 

The geometric mean of H variate- values is the iVth root of their product and is not used 
if any of the variate-values are negative. For proportional frequencies f(x) we have 

G=^ n (x/i) \ 

(. (2.3) 

or logG = S //log*;) 

? = — OO '' 

and for actuul frequencies g(x), totalling N, 

G = 

1 \ (2.4) 

The harmonic mean of N variate-values is the reciprocal of the arithmetic mean of 
their reciprocals. In the usual notation 


or, for actual frequencies. 


1 

H 


- = r ^ = f”’ 

^ X J — OP X 

1 _ r“ 


Sf(x) ix 


( 2 . 6 ) 

( 2 . 6 ) 


ExampU 2.3 

To find the geometric and harmonic means of the distribution 
"" 5(23, ~ 0 < a; < 1 

we have log & = - xf-^ log a: ix. 
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Now, since "by deinition 


f (1 — a;)^ 1 ^ dec = B(Pj q) 

Jo 


we haye, differentiating botli sides with, respect to q, an operation which is legiti- 
mate in virtue of the niiiforni conyergenee of the integral and the existence of the resulting 
expressions, 


jV- xo-Hog xix = q). 

dq ^ rtp + q) 


The harmonic mean is giyen by 


-1 ^-2 dx 


SO that 


= -^(P’g ~ = -^(g - 1) Ay + g) 

B{p,q) rip-^q-iy T(q) 
_ y + g - 1 
2-1 

H = JLul. . 
y + g - 1 


We may note that the arithmetic mean, . , is greater than the harmonic mean, for 

P +* e 


and therefore 


= 1 _ ^ g- 1 1 __ P 

p -f ? ^ ^ ^ - 1 p “h g ■£ 1 

H 


y^hich is clearly so. 


p + q -1 p i~q 


2-7. In general it may be shown that for distributions in which the variate-values 
are not negatiye 

(2.7) 

Consider in fact the quantity 

JS{t) = I +■ ^2 + • • • ‘i’lr) I' 
i 1 

where the r’s are positive numbers. We shall show' that this is an increasing function 
of t, i.e. E{ti) > E(k) if ii > As a trivial case these inequalities may be replaced by 
equalities, namely if all the a^’s are equal. We have 
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Hence, for the function 

F =^2^1ogJ? 
at 

we have 

^ ^ log Aa:' ^(4 log 

df dt it\dt 

= ‘§M^ 

,^^yi[i'(«‘log>»)r(a^) - {i(i‘logi)}>] (2.8) 

Nowin virtue of Schwarz’s inequality A(a®)A(6®) > [E{ab)]^ the expression in brackets is 
dF 

not negative. Hence has the sign of t and F thus has a minimum at t — 0. But 

when t = 0, E = 0 and thus F must he non-negative. Therefore ^ log il is non-negative, 
dE 

and since F is positive -j- is non-negative and thus is a non-decreasing function.. 

Citj 

NiO-w in E(t), ivhen ^ = 1 we have the arithmetic mean ; when ^ == — 1 we hare the 
harmonic naearii; and when 0 we have the geometric mean, for 

lim log F = lim 

>0 i 

= lim log 
= ^loga:. 

Hence the inequality (2.7) follows. 

For simplicity we have stated these results for the discontinuous variate. The analysis, 
however, is easily seen to remain true for Stieltjes integrals and hence is generally valid. 

Hereafter when the mean is mentioned without qualification, the arithmetic mean 
is to be understood. 

The Median " ‘ i ■ r 

2.8. The median value is that value of the variate which divides the total frequency 
into two equal halves, i.e. is the value such that 

rixe 

fix) dx = /(r) dx = \ . (2.9) 

J — 00 J jue 

There is some small indeterminacy in this definition when the distribution is discontinuous 
which may be removed by convention. If there are (2N -f 1) members of the population, 
we take the median to be the value of the (A^-flJth member. If there are 2N we take it 
to he halfway between the values of the iVth and the {N ■+ l)th. When the distribution 
is numerically specified in class-intervals there is the usual indeterminacy due to gronping, 
which may he dealt with in the manner of the following example. 
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Example 2.4 

To find the median value of the distribution of heights considered in Example 2.1. 
Half the total frequency of 8585 observations is 4292*5. 

There are, up to and including the interval, 66|| inches 3589 

leaving 703*5 

The frequency in the next interval is 1329 

Hence we take the median to be 

^fifl 4 = ^'747 inches. 

The mean (Example 2.1) is 67*46 inches, practically the same. 

A graphical method of determining the median is given later in this chapter (2H3). 

The Mode 

2.9. The mode or modal value is that value of the variate exhibited by the greatest 
number of members of the distribution. If the frequency function is continuons and 
differentiable it is the solution of 

m=^/(^) = o> (2.10) 

If f'{x) vanishes and f'[x) is greater than zero we have a minimum, and such a point is 
sometimes called an Antimode. 

In numerically specified distributions and discontinuous distributions generally the 
mode is sometimes difficult to determine exactly. It is essentially a concept related to 
the continuous frequency function. Dor example, if the distribution merely consists of 
an isolated number of values, each of which occurs only once, there is no mode in the 
sense defined above. Where, however, the number is large enough to permit grouping, 
there will usually be an interval containing a maximum frequency, and we may regard 
the mode as lying in that interval. More generally there may be several maxima, in 
which case the distribution is multimodal. In the height distribution of Table 1.7, for 
instance, the mode may be considered as lying somewhere in the interval 67- inches. 
To estimate its position more accurately it is necessary to fit a continuous curve to the 
distribution and determine the mode of the curve. The process of fitting will be considered 
in Chapter 6. 

2.10. In a symmetrical distribution the mean, the median and the mode (or in 
cases such as the U-shaped distribution, the antimode) coincide. Tor skew distributions 
they dijffer. There is an interesting empirical relationship between the three quantities 
which appears to hold for unimodal curves of moderate asymmetry, namely 

Mean — Mode = 3 (Mean — Median). . . . (2.11) 

A mathematical explanation of this relationship has been given by Doodson (1917). 

It is a useful mnemonic to observe that the mean, median and mode occur in the same 
order (or the reverse order) as in the dictionary ; and that the median is nearer to the mean 
than to the mode, just as the corresponding words are nearer together in the dictionary. 

In elementary theory the median and the mode have considerable claims to use as 
measures of location. They are readily interpretable in terms of ordinary ideas — the 
median is the middle value and the mode is the most popular value— and the median 
is usually more easily determined than the mean in numerically specified distributions. 
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Wha,t gires the arithmetie mean the greater importance in adv^anced theor 7 is its superior 
mathematical tractabilitj and certain sampling properties ; but the median has com- 
pensating adrantages — ^it is, for instance, less dependent on the scale and the form of the 
freqaency-distribxition than the mean — and it seems to deserye more consideration in the 
advanced theory than it has received. 

Quantiles 

2.11. The concept of median value can be easily extended to locate the curve more 
accurately by the use of several parameters. We may, for example, find the three variate- 
values which divide the total frequency into four equal parts. The middle one of these 
will he the median itself ; the other two are called the lower and upper qudrtiles respectively. 
Similarly, we may find the nine variate-values which divide the total frequency into ten 
equal parts — ^the deciles. Generally we may find the ( 72 . — 1) variate-values which divide 
the total frequency into % equal parts — ^the quantiles. Evidently the knowledge of the 
quantiles for some fairly high n, such as 10, gives a very good idea of the general form 
of the frequency-distribution. Even the quartiles and the median are valuable general 
guides. 

2.12. The determination of the quantiles of a numerically specified distribution 
proceeds as for the median, indeterminacies being resolved by the usual conventions. 
That of the quantiles of a mathematically specified distribution, say the jth quantile, 
is a matter of solving the equation 



which can be done without difficulty by interpolation when the integral of dF has "been 
tabulated. 


Example 2.5 


To find the quartiles of the height distribution considered in 
One-quarter of the total frequency is 8585/4 = 

Up to the interval 65- there are 

leaving 

In the next interval there are 

770*25 

Thus the lower quartile is 644| -f- 

The upper quartile will be found to be 
We have already fdHind (Example 2.4) that the median is 
Denoting the quartiles by and we see that 


Example 2.1. 
2146*25 

1376 members 
770*25 members 
990 members 

65-71 inches 

69*21 inches 
67*47 inches 


Qt — Pe " ~ b76 inches 
Qa — (Wg = 1-74 inches 

so that the median is almost half-way between the quartiles, an indication of the symmetry 
of the distribution. 


The Distribution Curw or Ogive of Galtan 

2,13. The quantiles may also be determined graphically. Suppose we plot x, the 
variate, along a horizontal axis and Zf{x), the cumulated frequency up to and including 
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6 B 10 12. /4 /6 18 20 ZZ 

Annual Income (iOOO) 

IFio-. 2.1. 0istribtitbtt Chinre of the Data of Table 1.2. 


along the perpendictila,! ^/-axis. We then get a series of points through which, in general, 
a smooth cnrTO ma 7 he drawn. This curve, as is evident from its definition, is 

2 / = 

i.e. the graph of the distribution function. It is sometimes called the graduation curve, 
or Galton’s ogive (though 
it is only shaped like an 
ogive in certain cases 
such as that of a uni- 
modal symmetrical 
curve). We shall use 
the expression ‘‘ distri- 
bution curve/’ § 

Fig. 2.1 illustrates J 

the distribution curve 
for the J-shaped distri- 
bution of Table 1.2, and ^ 

Fig. 2.2 that for the -g 

unimodal symmetrical 
distribution of Table 1.7. | 

k freehand curve has 
been drawn in both 
cases. 

Curves of this Mnd 
can be used to deter- 
mine the quantiles. In 
fact, to find the median, 



Heiqht (inches) 


we merely have to jSLnd 
the abscissa correspond- 
ing to the ordinate ZV /2, 


Tig. 2.2. Distribution Curve of the Data of Table 1.7. 
(Heights shewn to correspond to entries in the Table, e.g. camuJated 
frequency at 64 inches is the frequency up to and including the range 
64- and therefore up to 64 H- inches.) 
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and so on. The positions of the quartiles and the median are sho^^^n in Tig. 2.2, and 
the reader may care to compare the values obtained by reading the graph by eye with 
those given in Example 2 . 5 . 

Measmes of Dispersion 

2.14. We now proceed to consider the quantities which have been proposed to' 
measure the dispersion of a distribution. They fall into three^ groups 

(а) Measures of the distance (in terms of the variate) between certain representative 
values, such as the range, the interdecile range or the interquartile range. 

(б) Measures compiled frona the deviations of every member of the population from 
some central value, such as the mean deviation from the mean, the mean deviation from 
the median, and the_ standard deviation. 

(c) Measures compiled from the deviations of all the members of the population among 
themselves, such as the mean difference. 

In advanced theory the outstandingly important measure is the standard deviation ; 
but they all require some mention. 

Mange and Interquiantile Differences 

2.15. The range of a distribution is the difference of the greatest and least variate- 
values borne by its, members. As a descriptive parameter of a population it has very little 
use. A knowledge of the whereabouts of the end values obviously tells little about the 
way the bulk of the distribution is condensed inside the range ; and for distributions of 
infinite range it is obviously wholly inappropriate. 

More useful rough-and-ready measures may be obtained from the quantiles, and there 
are two such in general use. The interquartile range is the distance between the upper 
and lower quartiles^ and is thus a range which contains one-half the total frequency. 
The interdecile range (or perhaps, more accurately the l-9th interdecile range) is the distance 
between the first and the ninth decile. Both these measures evidently give some approxi- 
mate idea of the spread ” of a distribution, and are easily calculable. For this reason 
they are fairly generally used in elementary descriptive statistics. In advanced theory 
they suffer from the disadvantage of being difficult to handle mathematically in the 
theory of sampling. 


Mean Deviations 


2.16. The amount of scatter in a population is evidently measured to some extent 
by the totality of deviations from the mean. We have seen (2,5) that the sum of these 
deviations taken with appropriate sign is zero. We may however write 



( 2 . 13 ) 


where the deviations are now taken absolutely, and define (5 1 to be a coefficient of dispersion. 
We shall caR it the mean deviation about the mean. 

Similarly for the median we may write 


|"O0 

= J_^ X - ii,\dF .(2.14) 

aad call the meaa deviation about the median. • 

In future the words mean deviation ” alone will he taken to refer to the mean 
deviation about the mean. 
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Both these measures have merits in elementary work, heing fairly easily calculable. 
Once again, however, they are practically excluded jhom advanced work by their intracta- 
bility in the theory of sampling. 

Standard Deviation 

2,17. We have seen that the mean about an arbitrary point a is given by 

J —00 

We may, by analogy with the terminology of Statics, call this the first moment, and define 
the second moment by 

= r {x --a)^dF . . . . . (2.15) 

J —00 

Tte second moment about the mean is written without the prime, thus : 

poo 

/^2 = /xj^dJ . . . . . (2.16) 

J — 00 

and is called the Variance. The positive square root of the variance is called the standard 
deviation, and usually denoted by a, so that we have 

(2.17) 

The variance is thus the mean of the squares of deviations from the mean. The device 
of squaring and then taking the square root of the resultant sum in order to obtain the 
standard deviation may appear a little artificial, but it makes the mathematics of the 
sampling theory very much simpler than is the case, for example, with the mean deviation. 

The calculation -of the variance and the standard deviation proceeds by an easy 
extension of the methods used for the mean. In particular, if b is some arbitrary value 

pOO 

/^2 (about a) = 1 (x — a)^dF 
J — oo 

pco 

= 1 {(^ — by -f 2(6 — a){x — 6) + (6 ■“ ay}dF 

— IU 2 (about b) -f 2(6 — a)fi[ (about 6) + (6 — a)^ (2.18) 

If now b is the mean we have 

f^2 = /^2 -f (jai — o.y 

or /^2 = 1^2 “ — ®)“ • • • - 

Thus the variance can easily be found from the second moment about an arbitrary point, 

which can be selected to simplify the calculations. 

Fxample 2.6 

To find the mean deviation and the standard deviation for the distrihution of men 
according to height considered in Example 2.1 (Table 1.7). 

In the case of the mean deviation for a grouped distribution, the sum of deviations 
should first be calculated from the centre of the class -interval in which the mean lies and 
then reduced to the mean as origin. It so happens that in Table 2.1 the mean fell in the 
interval taken as origin, so that the preliminary arithmetic already exists in the Table. 

The sum of positive deviations is 8763 and that of negative deviations ■— 8584. 
Hence the sum of deviations regardless of sign is 17.347, the unit being the class-interval 
and the origin the centre of the interval. 
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To reduce to the mean as origm, we note that if the number of observations beloinr 
the m ean is if; and the number above the mean is N^, and d = fi'i - a, we have to add Nj 
to th^Sum of deviations about the centre of the interval and subtract Ntd. In this case 
d = 0-02 (Example 2.1), Ni = 4918, ifj = 3667, Hence we add (4918 - 3667)0-92 = 25. 
Hence tKe mean deviation 

17,347 inches. 

' 8585 

For the standard deviation some further calculation is required, as shown in Table 2.2. 

TABLE 2,2 


Calculation oj the Standard Deviation for the Distribution of Table 1,7. 
(Some preliminary calcination already carried out in Table 2.1.) 


(1) 

Height, 

inches. 

(2) 

Frequency 

/- 

(3) 

Deviation 

f. 

(4) 

fy- 

57- 

2 

- 10 

200 

58- 

4 

- 9 

324 

59- 

14 

- 8 

896 

60- 

41 

- 7 

2,009 

61- 

83 

- 6 

2,988 

62- 

169 

- 5 

4,225 

63- 

394 

- 4 

6,304 

64- 

669 

- 3 

6,021 

65- 

990 

- 2 

3,960 

66- 

1223 

- 1 

1,223 

67- 

1329 

0 

J 0 

68- 

1230 

1 

1,230 

69- 

1063 

2 

4,252 

70- 

646 

3 

5,814 

71- 

392 

4 

6,272 

72- 

202 

5 

5,050 

73- 

79 

6 

2,844 

74- 

32 

7 

1,568 

75- 

16 

8 

1,024 

76- 

5 

9 

406 

77- 

2 

10 

200 

Totals 

8585 

— 

56,809 


Colnnm (4) shows the sum where /is the actual frequency. We then haye, for 
the second moment about the arbitrary origin 


/^2 == 


56,809 

8585 


6-6172. 


We hare already found in Example 2.1 that 

179 




■ a = 


8585 


= 0-0209. 
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Heace, in virtae of (2.19) 

}ii = 6-6172 - (0-0209)2 
= 6-6168 

a = ■</ fXi = 2-57 inches. 

It may be noted that the mean deviation is ahont 80 per cent, of the standard deviation. 
This relationship often holds approximately for iinimodal curves approaching symmetry. 
The reason will become apparent when we study the so-called “ normal ” distribution in 
Chapter 5. 

2.7 

To find the variance of the distribution 

dF = ri - a;)p-i afl-i Ax, 0 < a; <’1. 

We have, about the origin, 

^ B(jp, q+2) ^ (q -f l)g 

•5(P. i) (P + 7 -+■ l)(p + q)' 

We have already found (Example 2.2) that 


Thus /Ui = 1^2 — 

_ (2-1- 1)? 

(P -t- 2 -1- 1)(P -+ 2) (P + 2)® 

^ M 

(p -h 2 4- i)(p -1- qY' 

Sheppard^s Corrections 

2.18. The treatment of the values of a grouped frequency-distribution as if they 
were concentrated at the mid-points of intervals is an approximation, and in certain 
circumstances it is possible to male corrections for any distortion introduced thereby. 
These so-called Sheppard’s corrections ’’ xrill he discussed at length in the next chapter, 
but at this stage we may indicate without proof the appropriate .correction for the second 
moment. 

If the distribution is continuous and has high order contact with tie variate-axds 
at its extremities, i.e. if it '‘tails off” slowly, the crude second moment calculated from 
grouped frequencies should be corrected by subtracting from it 7i^/ 12, where is the width 
of the interval. For example, in the height data of Example 2.6, we have h = I, and the 
corrected second moment is 

6-6168 - 0-0833 = 6 - 5335 . 

The corrected value of c is = 2-56, as against an uncorrected value of 2-57. 
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Mean Di^erence 

2.19. The coefficient of mean difference (not to be oonfased with, mean dewiatioa) 
p defined by 

Ai= \ [ I a: - y I dF{x) dF{y) 

J —ooj — OO 

\x - y \ J{x)f(y)(ixdi/ .... (2,20) 

— OO J — 00 

In the discontinuous case two diiFerent formulae arise. We have either 

4i;= X h \^i - ^k\S{^j)K^Tc), (2,21) 

' y= — OO fc=— CO 

the mean difference without repetition, or 

^ ^ ^ I I ■ • ( 2 . 22 ) 

j= — CC jss — CO 

the mean difference with repetition. The difference lies only in the divisor and is 
unimportant if N is large. 

The mean difference is the average of the differences of all the possible pairs of variate- 
values, taken regardless of sign. In the coefficient with repetition each value is taken 
with itself, adding of course nothing to the sum of deviations, but resulting in the total 
number of pairs being N^. In the coefficient without repetition only different values are 
taken, so that the number of pairs is N{N — 1). Hence the divisors in (2.21) and (2.22). 


2.20. The mean difference, which is due to Gini (1912), has a certain theoretical 
attraction, being dependent on the spread of the variate- values among themselves and 
not on the deviations from some central value. It is, however, more difficult to compute 
than the standard deviation, and the appearance of the absolute values in the defining 
equations indicates, as for the mean deviation, the appearance of difficulties in the theory 
of sampling. It might be thought that this inconvenience could be overcome by the 
definition of a coefficient 


O x 

- 


(x - yY dF(x)dF[y). 


This, however, is aothing but twice the variance. 


U oo 

dF(x) dF(y) — 2xy + 

— OO 


dF(x) 


xdF{x)\ y dF(y) 


dF(x)\ y^-dF{y) 


= 2^2 . (2.23) 

This interesting relation shows that the variance may in fact he defined as half the 
mean square of aff possible variate differences, that is to say, without reference to deviations 
from a central value, the mean. 
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Coefficients of Vcbriation: Standard Measwe 


2 . 21 . The foregoing measures of disjersion ha^e all been expressed in teims of iiTii+« 
of the vanate. 'It is thus dMcult to compare dispersions in different populations nnl 
the units happen to he identical ; and this has led to a search for measures which h 
he independent of the Tariate scale, that is to say, shall be pure numbers 


Several coefficients of this kind may be constructed, such as the deviation 

mean deviation mean 

. Only two have leen used at all extensively in practice, Karl Pearson’s 

coefficient of Yariatioa, defined by 


V = 100 -^ 
/‘i 

and Gini’s coefficient of concentration, defined by 


(2.24) 


P _ -^1 

~ 2iu'{ (2-25) 

Both these coefficients suffer from the disadvantage of being affected very much hv ' 
the value of the mean measured from some arbitrary origin, and are hardly suitable {^’ 
advanced work. 


2.22. For our purposes, comparability may be attained in a somewhat different wav 
Let us take c itself as a new unit and express the frequency function in terms of a 
variable f related to a by ' ■ m a new 


f = 



(2.26) 


Any distribution expressed in this way has zero mean and unit variance. It is then said 
to he expressed in standard measure. Two distributions in standard measure can be readil 
compared in regard to form, skewness, and other quahties, though not of course in regard 
to mean and variance. ® 


Concentration 


2.23. Gini’s coefficient of concentration arises in a natural way from the followiti 
' approach : — ® 

Writing, as usual 


let us define 


m = f" j{x)d^ 

J —00 


i'2 0'7\ 


^(a;)=^r| xf{x]djc . . . . _ ^2.28) 

€>[x) exists, of course, only if /x[ exists. Just as F(x) varies from 0 to 1, 0(x) varies from 
0 to 1 provid€(i that tie origin is taken to the left of the start of the ftequenDy-distribiition 
Avlicl we shall assume to be so. 0(x) may be called the mcomjolefe first moment 

Now (2.27) and (2.28) may be regarded as defining a relationship between the 
variables F and 0 in terms of parametric equations in x* The curve whose ordinate 


^ The defiiiitioii of curves by parametric equations will be found treated in most textbooks of 
differoBtial calculus. The term “ parameter” in this connection is usual in mathematics, but is not 
to he confused with the more special statistical parameter as defined in 2.2. 
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and abscissa are 0 and E is called the curve of concentration. Such a curve is shown 
in Mg. 2.3. 



Tia. 2.3. — Curve of Concentration. 


The curve of concentration must be convex to the J^-axis, for we have 

, d0 _ xj(x) __ 
f(x) 

which is positive since our origin is taken to the left of the start of the distribution. 

, d^0 dx' 1 ... 

Thus the tangent to the curve makes a positive acute angle with the i^-axis, and the angle 
increases as F increases ; in other words, the curve is convex to the J-axis. 

The area between the concentration curve and the line F = 0 is called the area 
of concentration. We proceed to show that it is equal to one-half the coefficient of 
concentration. 

In fact, we have from Fig. 2.3 


and thus 


2 (area of concentration) = { F d0 — f 0dF 

Jo Jo 

^30 

2/«'i (area) = F{x)x dF{x) — 0{x) dF{x) 

J —00 J ~00 

= [ a; dF(x) f dF{y) - f dF{x) f y dF[y) 

J —OO J —00 J — oo J —oo 

== f \ (^~y) dF{y). 

poo poo -d — 00 J —00 

Now — y) dF(x) dF{i/) — 0, and hence 

J — cso J — oo 

2ft (area) = | (x-y) dF{x) dF{y) + \ [y - x) dF{x) dF(y) 

— J— QoJa; J 


poo poo 

4 J 

J -oo J ~o 


y I dF(x) dF(y) 


A 

9 
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Thus 

area of coucentratioa = - the coefficient of concentration. 

2.24* Various methods have teea given for calculating the mean difference. The 
following is probably the simplest, particularly for distributions specified in equal group- 
intervals. 

Let us, without loss of generality, take an origin at the start of the distribution. We 
may then write 

~ ^k\= - Xf.) 

k^l 

fhe summation E' being taken over values such that j > fc. We have also 

"" + • - • + (^k-i-1 - 

V-1 

Thus EXx^ -aJfc) = ^ - x„) 

}l=l 

where Of^ is the number of terms of type — Xj^) in E' containing Since h is 

the number of values of j less than or equal to h (the origin being at the start of the dis- 
tribution) and V — A the number greater than or equal tofe -f l^^we have = 7i{N — &), 
and thus 



^1 = - ^k) 

N-l 

= • • (2.29) 

This form is particularly useful if all the intervals are equal. being the distribution 
function of we then have 

A=1 

iV-1 

= 22^FXI-F,) (2.30) 

;i«i 

If the actual cumulated frequency for % is we have 

-&,) . (2.31) 

h=-l 

the most convenient form in practice. 

Example 2,8 

lieturning once more to the height distribution considered in previous examples, we 
may calculate EGj^[N — G^) as in the Table overleaf. 
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TABLE 2.3 

Calculation of the Mem Difference for the Height Distribution of Table 1.7, 


Height, 

inches. 

Trequency. 


iv -0,. 

- G,). 

57- 

2 

2 

8583 

17,166 

58- 

4 

6 

8579 

51,474 

59- 

14 

20 

8565 

171,300 

60- 

41 

61 

8524 

519,964 

61- 

83 

144 

8441 

, 1,215,504 

62- 

169 

313 

8272 

2,589,136 

63- 

394 

707 

7878 

5,569,746 

64- 

669 

1376 

7209 

9,919,684 

65- 

990 

2366 

6219 

14,714,154 

66- 

1223 

3589 

4996 

17,930,644 

67- 

1329 

4918 

3667 

18,034,306 

68- 

1230 

6148 

2437 

14,982,676 

69- 

1063 

7211 

1374 

9,907,914 

70- 

646 

7857 

728 

5,719,896 

71- 

392 

8249 

336 

2,771,664 

72- 

202 

8451 

1 134 

1,132,434 

73- 

79 

8530 

55 

469,150 

74- 

32 

8562 

: 23 

196,926 

75- 

16 

8578 

7 

60,046 

76- 

5 

8583 

2 

17,166 

77- 

2 

8585 

— 

— 

Totals 

8585 



105,990,850 


We have, from (2.31), for the mean differenee with repetition, 

^ ^ 2 X 105,990,850 
" “ 85852 

— 2*88 inches 

as against a mean deTiation of 2*02 inches and a standard deviation of 2*57 inches (Example 
2.6). There is, of course, nothing inconsistent in the difference between these values. 
The coefficients are different in nature, and there is no reason why their numerical values 
in any particular case should approach equality. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 

The relationship between mean, median and mode expressed in equation (2.11) was 
discussed from the mathematical point of view by Doodson (1917), who showed that it 
holds as a first approximation for continuous distributions deviating only moderately from 
symmetry. 

It was shown by Dunham Jackson (1921) that the indeterminacy in the definition of 
the median can be removed by a more sophisticated mathematical approach. He showed 

N 

that for N values cci . . . the sum ^ | f considered as a function of has 
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a lainimuin for some unique if p > 1 ; and further that as p —>• 1, tends to some 
unique value, which may be defined as the median. 

The proof of the increasing character of the function F{t) of 2.7 is due to Xorris (1935), 
who gives references to earlier proofs. 

The work of the Italian school on concentration does not appear to have been treated 
in English hooks. The fundamental memoir is that of Gini (1912), who has returned to 
the subject in subsequent papers, many of them in Meirm, For methods of calculating 
the mean difference, see de Finetti and Paciello (1930). 

de Finetti, B., and Paciello, XJ. (1930), Sui metodi proposti per il calcolo della differenza 
media,’’ 8, part 3, 89. 

Doodson, A. T. (1917), '' Eielation of Mode, Median and Mean in Frequency Curves,” 
Bicmetrilca, 11, 425. 

Gini, C. (1912), Variabihta e Mutabilita,” Siudi Eccnomico-Omridioi della JR, Universita 
di Cagliari, Anno 3, part 2, p. 80. 

Gini, 0., and Galvani, L. (1929), Bi taluni estensioni dei concetti di media ai caratteri 
quahtativi,” Metron, 8, parts 1~2, 3. 

Jackson, Dunham (1921), '"Note on the median of a set of numbers,” Bull. Amer. Math. 
Soc., 27, 160. 

Norris, Nilan (1935), Inequalities among averages,” Aun. Math, Stats,, 6, 27. 

EXERCISES 


2.1. Show that the mean deviation about an arbitrary point is least when that point 
is the median. 

2.2. Show that the mean (about the origin) of the discontinuous distribution whose 
frequencies at 0, 1, 2, . . . r, . . . are 




II a — in 0“ 

’ S’ 

is m, and that the variance is also m. 


tP’ 

IT’ 


rV ' ' 


6 

E 


2.3. Sho'w that, if deviations are small compared with the value of the mean, we 
have approximately, for the Geometric and Harmonic means, 

4 -,f’) 

and hence that 

— 2G H — 0. 

2.4. Show that the mean deviation about the mean is not greater than the standard 
deviation. 

2.5. Show that for the '' rectangular ” population 

dF = dx, 0 < < 1 

ju\ (about the origin) = 


/^2 = TT 

i 


mean deviation 
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2.6. Sho-w that for the distribution 

dF dx, 0 < a: < C30 

the mean, standard deTiation and mean difference are all equal to a ; and that the inter- 
quartile range is a log^ 3. 

' 2.7. JShow that for the distribution 

- 

dF ^ 0 < % < (X) 


2.8. Show that if a range of six times the standard deviation contains a't least 
18 class-intervals, Sheppard’s correction will make a difference of less than 0-5 per cent, 
in the uncorrected value of the standard deviation. 

2.9. Show that for a continuous distribution 

rit = 2[ F{x){l - F{x)}dx. 


/I'l (about the 


origin) = 


2.10. If the variate-values of a distribution are Xi . . . in ascending order of 
magnitude and 

Sr= U = Ts, 

^=1 r»l 

A’ 

'N-i+l 'Fjr 


t 




r==l 


then 




^)/^i ^U}, 



CHAPTER 3 

MOMENTS AND CUMULANTS 

Defirtiticm of Moments 

3.1. In the previous chapter we defined the first moment (arithmetic mean) about 
an arbitrary point ® by the Stieltjes integral 

i“i = j (a: - a)iF (3.1) 

and the second moment about the joint by 


{x — aydF. 


. (3.2) 


In generalisation of these equations we may define a series of coefficients r = 1, 2 . , 
by the relation 


m' = f (* — aydF. 

J — OO 


fjL^ is called the moment of order r aitout the point a. When a is the mean pL^ we write 
the moment without the prime, 


\ = ^ Jx-ju^ydF. 


- (3.4) 


In particTilai 

/fi==0, 

and we ma^ also define a moment of zero order 


4 = /^o = j dF 


It is assumed that when reference is made to the rth moment of a particular distribution, 
the appropriate integral (3.3) converges for that distribution. As will be seen later, some 
of the theoretical distributions encountered in statistics do not possess moments of aU 
orders ; some, in fact, possess only a few moments of low order, and one or two do not 
possess any, except of course the moment of order zero. 

3.2. If a and b are two Tariate-yalues, let b — a = c and denote the moments about 
^ and b by and ^'(^) respectively. Then we have, by the binomial theorem, 

[x — ay === [x — b + b — ay = {x — b i- cy 


Hence 


/•OC 

= (^ ~ dF 

J — QO 

= f ^ ~ 






(x — bY~^dF 


A.S. 
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This equation gives the rth moment Jihoufc a in terms of the rth and lov^er moments about 
b. It may be written in a symbolic form which will be found to provide a useful mnemonic 
namely 

^;.(a) = {fl{h) +cy 

with the convention that the expression on the right is to be expanded hiiiomially and 
the form {/^'( 6 )/ replaced by 

The equation (5,5) is of particular importance if one of the values or 6 is the mean 
of the distribution. In, this case we have 



'‘'"ijG)*-""-'- 

. (3.6) 


11 

T 

• (3.7) 

In particular 

= Mi + M'i^ ^ ^ 1 

Ml = Mi ^ 4- 6 / 1^2 4- Ml"] 

. (3.8) 

and 

Mi , ] 



Mi = Mz - ^M\m'% 4- Vi® , 1 

Ml = Ml— V 1/3 4- ^MiMz. — ^Mi] 

. (3.9) 


Calmlation of Moments 

3.3, Tor a distribution specified numerically in a frequency table the calculation 
of moments of third and higher orders is akin to that of the first and second moments. 
Tor grouped data (high order moments are hardly ever required for ungrouped data) the 
observations are regarded as concentrated at the mid-points of intervals ; a convenient 
arbitrary origin a is chosen, the moments about a calculated, and then if necessary the 
moments about the mean are ascertained from (3.6) or (3.7). The effect of grouping may 
he corrected for in certain cases. 

In practice numerical moments of order higher than the fourth are rarely required, 
being so sensitive to sampling fluctuations that values computed from moderate numbers 
of observations are subject to a large margin of error. 

There are two methods in general use Tor arriving at the moments about an arbitrary 
origin. The first is an immediate generalisation of the methods used in Chapter 2 for the 
first two moments. The second will be considered in 3.10 in connection with factorial 
moments. 

JSxamph 3,1 

To find the first four moments about the mean of the distribution of Australian 
marriages of Table 1 . 8 . 

Until the last stage we work in units of three years, the variate interval. A working 
mean is taken at 28-5 years. To check the arithmetic we use an identity of type 

{x + 1 )® + +3x + l 

{x + 1)^ = q- -j- 4::r •+ 1. 
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Thus, for instance, the value of g{x){x + I)’’ is found in addition to that of g{x) 3 f and the 
two checked by identities such as 

r?(a;)(a; + 1)3 = Zg{x)x^ -f 3Zg(x)x^ + ZZg{x)x -f Zg{x), 
g{x) being the actual frequencies. The arithmetic work is shown in Table 3.1. 


TABLE 3.1 

Calculation of the Zirst Four Moments of the Distribution of Marriages of Fable 1.8. 


Mid- 

value 











of 

later- 

9 - 

X, 

xg. 

(^+1)7- 

x-g. 

(a;-f 1)2^. 

x^g. 

(r-f-l)3g. 

x*g. 

(a;+i)V- 

vals, 

Years. 











16*5 

294 

-4 

- 1,176 

- 882 

4,704 

2,646 

- 18,816 

- 7,938 

75,264 

23,814 

19*5 

10,995 

-3 

- 32,985 

-21,990 

98,955 

43,980 

-296,865 

- 87,960 

890,595 

175,920 

22-5 

61,001 

-2 

- 122,002 

-61,001 

244,004 

61,001 

-488,008 

- 61,001 

076,016 

61,001 

25-5 

73,054 

-1 

- 73,054 

- 83,873 

73,054 

— 

- 73,054 

-156,899 

73,054 


28-5 

56,501 

0 

-229,217 

56,501 

— 

56,501 

-876,743 

56,501 

— 

56,501 

31-5 

33,478 

1 

33,478 

66,956 

33,478 

133,912 

33,478 

267,824 

33,478 

535,648 

34-5 

20,569 

2 

41,138 

61,707 

82,276 

185,121 

164,552 

555,363 

329,104 

1,666,089 

37-5 

14,281 

3 

42,843 

57,124 

128,529 

228,496 

385,587 

913,984 

1,156,761 

3,655,936 

40*5 

9,320 

4 

37,280 

46,600 

149,120 

233,000 

596,480 

1,165,000 

2,385,920 

5,825,000 

43*5 

6,236 

5 

31,180 

37,416 

156,900 

224,496 

779,500 

1,346,976 i 

3,897,500 

8,081,856 

46*5 

4,770 

3,620 

6 

28,620 

33,390 

171,720 

233,730 

1,030,320 

1,636,110 

6,181,920 

11,452,770 

49-5 

7 

25,340 

28,960 

177,380 

231,680 

1,241,660 

1,853,440 

8,691,620 

14,827,520 

62*5 

2,190 

8 

17,520 

19,710 

140,160 

177,390 

1,121,280 

1,596,510 

8,970,240 

14,368,590 

65*5 

1,655 

9 

14,895 

16,550 

134,055 

165,500 i 

1,206,495 

1,655,000 

10,858,455 

16,550,000 

58-5 

1,100 

10 

11,000 

12,100 

110,000 

133,100 1 

1,100,000 

1,464,100 

11,000,000 

16,105,100 

61-5 

810 

11 

8,910 

9,720 

98,010 

116,640 

1,078,110 

1,399,680 

11,859,210 

16,796,160 

64-5 

649 

12 

7,788 

8,437 

93,456 

109,681 

1,121,472 

1,425,853 ' 

13,457,664 

18,536,089 

67-5 

487 

13 

6,331 

6,818 

82,303 

95,452 

1,069,939 

1,336,328 

13,909,207 

18,708,592 

70-5 

326 

14 

4,564 

4,890 

63,896 

73,350 

894,544 

1,100,250 

12,523,616 

16,503,750 

73-5 

211 

15 

3,165 

3,376 

47,475 

54,016 

712,125 

864,256 

10,681,875 

13,828,096 

76-5 

119 

16 

1,904 

2,023 

30,464 

34,391 

487,424 

584,647 

7,798,784 

9,938,999 

79-5 

73 

17 

1,241 

1,314 

21,097 

23,652 

358,649 

425,736 

6,097,033 

7,663,248 

82*5 

27 

i IS 

486 

513 

8,748 

9,747 

157,464 

185,193 

2,834,352 

3,518,667 

85-5 

14 

19 

265 

280 

5,054 

5,600 

96,026 

112,000 

1,824,494 

2,240,000 

88-5 

5 

20 

lOO 

105 

2,000 

2,205 

40,000 

46,305 

800,000 ; 

1 

972,405 

ToTjALS 

301,785 

— 

318,049 

474,490 

2,155,838 

2,635,287 

13,675,105 

19,991,056 

j 

137,306,162 

202,091,751 


From this table we find 

Z{xg) = 88,832 

E{x^) = 2,155,838 

Z{x^g) = 12,798,362 
Z{xf^g) - 137,306,162. 

The values will be found bo check and we have, about the working mean, on dividing by 
the total frequency 301,785, 

= 0-294,355,263 

7-143,622,115 
/i3 = 42-408,873,867 
= 464-980,075,219. 
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For the momeats about the mean, substitution in equations (3.9) gives 

ix^ = 7-056,977 

^3 = 36-151,595 
= 408-738,210. 

These are expressed in class-intervals, wMch are units of three years. To express the 
results in units of one year we multiply the rth moment by 3^, e.g. 

= 7-056,977 X 9 = 63-512,79. 


3.4. If a distribution is specified mathematically the determination of moments is 
equivalent to the evaluation of certain sums or integrals. It is usually necessary to con- 
sider whether the moments exist. Some examples will illustrate the general principles 
involved. 

Example 3.2 

Consider the so-caUed binomial distribution {q hi which the frequencies of 

values 0, A, 2A, . . . are the successive terms in the expansion of the distribution, i.e. are 

• Taking an origin at the first term and working in units 

of h, vre have ^ 


Ml 




J=0 


which may be vnritten 


Hence 

Similarly 




= np{q -f- 
= np. 


J^o 


‘ ( 4 )‘ 


{q + pr 


= np{q + 4 n{n - l)p^{q 4 pf~- 

= -f npq. 
fx^ = npq. 




9 \ ^ 

%) 


etc., and it will be found that 

^3 = npq{q - p) ^ 

Pi = Zp^qhi^ 4 pqn{\ — Qpq), 


Example, 3.3 

Consider the distribution 


dF = 


k 

(1 4 


dx 


— CX5 < r < CO 

w > 1. 
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This is a. UDiiiiodal distribiition syDametrical about a; = 0. All existent moments of odd 
order about the origin therefore Tanish. The constant k is giyen by the equation 

i=kr 

J_„(i +xT 

r(m) 

The moment about the mean of .order 2r, if it exists, is given by 

vSr 

Uir = „ — dx, 

J (1 + x^r 

and this integral converges if and only if 

2m > 2r + Ir 

Thus the moments about the origin of order < (2m — 1) exist and those of higher order ■’ 
do not, 

• 

If m = 1 it may be acted that the integral j ^ is not completely conTergent, 

4 , J ~ 0 O ^ ^ 


P' Iccc dx 
J J- 7 i{l + 


does not exist, although the principal yalne 
lim P Jcxdx 


71— >(»J~n.(l + 

does exist and is equal to zero. It is a matter of convention whether we regard the dis- 
tribution as possessing a mean in this case. For m> \ the mean exists and is located at 
the origin. 

Mating the substitution z — - in the formula for we find 


jj..-,, == ji;p(l - zj-i dz 

Jo 

_ - ^ 

r{m) 


and on substituting for k, 


ri'T + ^Wim, — r — J) „ 

JExample 3.4 

Consider the normal’’ distribution 

I 

dF = — — e 2 o* dx — cx) < a; < 00 . 

aV 2n 

This is symmetrical about the origin. All moments exist, those of odd order vanishing. 
Thus 


=_L_r 


a^^rg 2a* dx. 


This may he evaluated by partial integration, but a more direct method is as follows : 
Consider the integral 

dx 


crY(27z)j^ 
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We have, for all real values of t 

^ 

2 a- = 




The series on the right is uniformly convergent in x and may he integrated term by term 
if the resulting series is uniformly convergent. We then have 


In other words, is the 


=1(1:4 

V 

coefficient of -7 in e^*^*^* and hence 
r! 

_ a2"(2r)! 

^ 2 ^ “ 2^“7r’ 


Moment-generating Innctions and Characteristic Functions 

3.5. The previous example shows that in some cases we can derive from the dis- 
tribution or the frequency function a function M(t) which, when expanded in powers of 
t, will yield the momenta of the distribution as the coefficients of those powers. Such 
a function is accordingly called a Moment-generating Eunction. It will be discussed more 
fully in the next chapter. 

^00 

Tor many frequency functions the integral e^^dF or the sum may 

J -00 

not exist for red values of t. This is, for example, true of the function dF = k(l -f- dx 
for finite positive values of m, A more serviceable auxiliary function is 


<p{t) = 


.ao 

fitr (f real) 

— 00 


. (3.10) 


This is known as the Characteristic Function and is of great theoretical importance. It 
will be seen in Chapter 4 that under certain general conditions the characteristic function 
determines and is completely determined hy the distribution function. It also yields 
many valuable results in the theory of sampling. 

Since by the nature of the distribution function the integral 1 dF converges, 

j —00 

pOO 

I W) I < I e"'* KF < 1 

J —00 

and hence the Stieltjes integral (3.10) converges absolutely and uniformly in t. It may 
therefore be integrated under the summation signs with respect to t, and may be diJffer- 
entiated provided that the resulting expressions exist and are uniformly convergent. We 

d 

have, for example, writing for ^ , 

CLu 

pOO 

D;^(^)=f e*^x^dF, 

J — OD 

and hence, putting if = 0, 


(3.11) 

provided that exists. If q){t) be expanded in powers of [i' must thus be equal to the 

coefficient of in the expansion. Thus the characteristic function is also a moment- 
generating function. 
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Example 3,S 

Consider again the binomial (q 4 Taking A as unit, we have 


Hence 


and so on. 


9(i) = ^ j CV”'-' p 


/=o 
= (? + 


M ={- i) j^(q + p«")” 


: np 


A = (- 

= np + n(7i — l)p2^ 


Example 3,6 

Consider the distribution 
dF = 


a^' 

W) 


a > 0, 7 > 0 

0 < < 00 


which is known as Pearson’s Type III 0f. Chapter 6). The distribution may have a variety 
of shapes, depending on the value of y, but moments of all orders exist in virtue of the 

roo 

convergence of the integral ix, the r-function integral. We have then, for the 

Jo 

characteristic function, 


= mi 


dx. 


By the substitution z = x{a — it) this becomes 

ay 


g>{t) = 


r{y) {a 




q -3 dz 


itV 

a) 


smce 

Hence 


e -z'y ^ clz = r[y) whether z is real or complex. 

(p{t) 


1 + ,? + + 

a 2! \aj 


= 

/^2 = 
/W 3 


a 

y{y + 1 ) 

y(y + ^)(y + 2 ) 


and thus 
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and so on. In particular, 


1^2 = 

= 


a^' 


Absol'ute Moments 


3.6. The quantity 



is called the absolute moment of order r about a. The absolute moments about the mean 
are witten without primes. 

If r is eyen, the absolute moment is clearly equal to the ordinary moment, and if the 
range of the distribution is positiye the absolute moments about any point to the left of 
the start of the distribution are equal to the ordinary moments of corresponding order. 

There are some interesting inequalities concerning the absolute moments. Referring 
to the function E{t) of 2.7 and remembering that it is a non-decreasing function of t, we 
find, on putting = 0, 1, 2, . . ., that 

< (v^)- < (»'3)“ . . - < (vlf (3.13) 

A more general inequality, due to Liapounoff, is 

> 6 > c > 0 (3.14) 

A proof of this result is sketched in Exercise 3.14. In particular, putting b = Ka -|-c) 
we find 


P^rj-S < v^v's . (3.15) 

2 

Further, puttiiig a = 0 in (3.14:) we find 

1 J. 

or , c < 6 

which is equiyalent to (3.13). 


Factorial Moments 

3.7. The factorial expression 

cc(x — h){x — 2h) . . . {x — r — Ih) 

may conveniently be written a notation which brings out an analogy with the power 
07^. Taking first differences with respect to x and with unit h, we have 
= [x ~ 

= (a; -f h)x{x —}i)..,[x—r—2h)-~ x(x — h) (x ~~ r — Ih) 

= 

which may he compared with the differential equation 

dx^ = rx^’~ ^ dx. 

Conversely V 1 

corresponding to \ x' dx = 

Jo »' + l 
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o7 


The rtk factorial moment about an arbitrary origin may then be defined by the equation 

OO 

~ ..... (3.16) 

J== — OO 

where we have chosen the summation sign U rather than the Stieltjes integral because 
it is almost entirely for discontinuous distributions, or continuous distributions grouped 
in interyals of width h, that the factorial moments are used. In statistical theory they 
are not very prominent, but in the theory of interpolation and of curve fitting they are 
sufficiently important to justify some mention of their properties. 

As usual, when it is necessary to &istinguish between factorial moments about the 
mean and those about an arbitrary point we may write the former without the prime. 


3.8. The factorial moments obey laws of transformation similar to those of equation 
(3.5) goYerning ordinary moments. In fact we have the expansion * 



(a + 6)W = 

and hence 

(x — =z {x — b + where c = 



and hence 

hM = • 

which may be written symbolically 




3.9. By direct expansion of (3.16) it is seen that 
^11} ~ 

/[2]=4-Vi _ (3J8) 

3hfC2 “ 1 " 

/hi] = i^4 — + ll^Vs “ 

and conversely that 

i^'2 = H-m + V[i] 1 

+ ^^[1] ^ j - (SA9) 

== ^4] + 

Since the first moments are equal the equations remain true when the primes are 
dropped and terms in first moments omitted. 


* It is clear that (a, -f 6)^’'! will be a pobTiomia.1 of degree r in cz, and may therefore be equated 


r 


to where the are polynomials in b and h but do not contain a. 


j=0 


Putting (1 = 0 we 


obtain Taking first difierences with respect to a and putting a = 0 we obtain 

rUr-i] — Successive differences give the k^s and the above result follows. 
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It is possible to give general formulae shotoung the factorial moments about one point 
in terms of the ordinary moments about another, and Tice-versa. In fact 

• • -(SAC) 

+ h)hr-iiu-{b) (3.21) 

where is the Bernouilli polynomial of order n and degree r in a;, defined as the 

coeficient of ^ in ( ^ — jj For a discussion of these polynomials and the deuTation 

of equations (3.20) and (3.21) reference may be made to Frisch (1926). 

Calcidation oj Factorial Moments 

3.10. The calerdation of factorial moments for grouped data may be effected by a 
process of progressive summation which is illustrated in Table 3.2. 


TABLE 3.2 

(1) , (2) (3) (4) 

Frequency.! First Surmnation. Second Summation. Third Summatien. 

fi At" * • • -tA 

A AH" • • • +A A '+■2/3 4 - - » • (^ — i)/w 

fz /3+ • • - -t/n A+ 2 / 4 + • - - (»-2)/>. AH-3A4- . . - 

fi / 4 +‘/s+ • • • +A| Ah • • • (w— 3 )A A +3/5-1- - • • ^ !/« 


fn- 2 A- 2 4A- 1 - 1-/71 A- 2 + 2/n- 1 -f 3/n In- 2 4“ 3/n - 1 -f 

fn—l A— 1 4-/71 A— 1 4-2A, Jn- 1 4- 3A 

/ fn fn Jn 


To'ials S ( if ^) = 



’ jU - I)( i 

3! 




Writing the proportional frequencies in the successive n intervals as /i . . . /^, as 
shown in the left-hand column, we construct column 2 by adding frequencies from the 
bottom. In the T^th row we write A, in the (% — l)th'row the sum A +fn-i’ 

(n — 2)bh row the sum + fn-i + so on, the first row containing the sum 

fn +• . . . A- 

In column 3 the process is repeated with the rows of column 2, stopping at the second 
row, e.g. the nth row coatains the {n - l)th row (/„ +A_i) -f /„ = 2f^ + A_i, and 
SO on, the second row containing the sum {% l ) f ^ -{~ (n — 2)A_^ 4. ... 4. 2/3 4-/2. 
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Column 4 repeats the process "with, the entries of column 3, but stopping at the third 
row ; and so on. 

Consider now tlie sum of the entries in eolumn 2. In that sum fi appears once, 

n 

/j twice, . - . 51 times. Hence the sum is equal to 

j=i 


^[ 11 - 


In column 3, /s appears once, /j 3 times, . . . /„ — 1) times. Hence 


5=1 

In general, the sum of the (r -f l)th. column will be given by 

1 , 


Snni’= 


If the actual frequencies are used instead of the proportional frequencies the sums have to 
be divided Tby the total frequency N. 

Thus the process of summation gives the factorial moments directly. It is a modifi- 
cation of one which is due to G. T. Hardy (cf. Elderton, 1938a). The use of the method 
in practice lies in the fact that for certain calculating machines the progressive summation 
is easier to carry out than the processes involved in the method of Example 3.1. 


Example 3.7 

Consider again the data of Table 1.7, showing the distribution of 8585 men according 
to height in inches. The columns on the right in Table 3.3 overleaf show the successive 
sums. At the top of each column there has been placed within brackets the number 
which would have been obtained if the summation were continued up the column one 
place further than is required for the sum at the foot. These bracketed figures are useful 
to have as a check since each must equal the sum at the foot of the preceding column. 

From this table we find 

= ll-()20, 850,320,33 

= 117-055,096,097,84 

= 1,194-957,483,983,69 
= 11,702-727,082,119,98 


From these values we may derive the ordinary moments, using equations (3.19), 
and find 


^u\ = 11-020,850,320,33 

fi, = 128-075,940,418,2 

f/. = 1,557-143,622,597,5 

fJl = 19,702-878,509,027,3, 


from which we find, for the moments about the mean, 


= 6-6163805 

pi = - 0-207,840 
= 137-689,185, 


the units being one inch. 
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TABLE 3.3 

Calculation of the lactorial Moments of a Distribution of Men according to Height in Inches 

(Table 1,7). 


Height. 

Frequency. 

First Sum. 

Second Sum. 

Third Sum. 

Fourth Sum. 

57- 

2 

8,585 

(94,614) 




58- 

4 

8,583 

86,029 

(502,459) 

— 

59- 

14 

8,579 

77,446 

416,430 

(1,709,785) 

60- 

41 

8,565 

68,867 

338,984 

1,293,355 

61- 

83 

8,624 

60,302 

270,1 17 

954,371 

62- 

169 

8,441 

51,778 

209,815 

684,254 

63- 

394 

8,272 

43,337 

158,037 

474,439 

64 r - 

669 

7,878 

35,065 

114,700 

316,402 

65- 

990 

7,209 

27,187 

79,636 

201,702 

66- 

1223 

6,219 

19,978 

52,448 

122,087 

67- 

1329 

4,996 

1 3,759 

32,470 

69,619 

68— 

1230 

3,667 

8,763 

18,711 

37,419 

69- 

1063 

2,437 

5,096 

9,948 

18,438 

70- 

646 

1,374 

2,659 

4,852 

8,490 

71- 

392 

728 

1,285 

2,193 

3,638 

72- 

202 

336 

557 ! 

908 

1,445 

73- 

79 

134 

221 

351 

537 

74- 

32 

55 

87 

130 

186 

75- 

16 

23 i 

32 

43 

56 

76- 

5 

7 ! 

9 

11 

13 

77- 

2 

2 1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Totaxs 

8585 

! 

94,614 i 

502,459 

1,709,785 

4,186,163 


GnmvMnts 

3.11. The moments are a set of parameters of a distribution which are useful for 
measuring its properties and, in certain circumstances, for specifying it. Their use in these 
connections T^ill be considered in later chapters. They are not, however, the only set of 
parameters for the purpose, or even the best set. Another series of parameters, the so- 
called eumulants, have properties which are more useful from the theoretical standpoint. 

Formally, the cumulants /ci, are defined by the identity in t 


exp + 


I I 

+ 7r + 






( 3 . 22 ) 


It is sometimes more convenient to write the same equation with it for t, thus : 


exp^K(ii) -h 4- 


'■ r\ ^ 


.1 






r! 


4 - 


= 9(0 


dF 


(3,23) 
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litY 

Thus, whereas is fcke coefficient of -^in the cha/raoteristic function, Kr is the coeficient 
(itY 

of ^ in log (p{t), if an expansion in power series exists. 

3.12. If in equation (3.23) the origin is changed from a to &, where as usual b — a ^ 

the effect on ^(^)i8 to multiply it by forJe'^^dF becomes dF. Hence the 

effect on log (p(f) is merely to add the term iic, and consequently the coefficients in log 9?(0 
are unchanged, except the iSbrst, which is decreased by c. 

■ Hence the cumulants are inyariant under change of origin, except the first. In this 
they stand in sharp contrast to the moments about an arbitrary point. 

Both cumulants and moments hawe another property of an invariantive Mud, namely, 
that if the variate-yalues are multiplied by a constant a, and k^. are multiplied by 
This is at once evident from their definitions. Thus any linear transformation of the Mnd 

S = lx (3.24) 

leaves the cumulants unchanged so far as the constant m is Concerned and multiplies 
Ky, by r. The sole exception is the first cumnlant which is equal to the mean. In par- 
ticular, if we transform a distribution to standard measure, the only effect is to multiply 
Ky. by c being the standard deviation and, as we shall see in a moment, being equal 
to fC2^. 

The inyariantiye properties of the cumulants was the origin of their original name 
of semi-invariants, seminvariants or half-invariants (Thiele, 1889). It has, however, 
recently been shown that there are several other classes of parameters with the same 
property, and it seems best to reserve the word '' seminvariant for any parameter }i,y, which, 
under the transformation (3.24), is multiplied by F The cumulants and the moments 
about the mean are thus particular cases of seminvariants. 


Relations bettceen Moments avd CumulanU 


3.13. Subject to conditions of existence, we have, from (3.22) 



Picking out the terms in the exponential expansions which, when multiplied together, 
give a power of f , we have 



. (3.25) 
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where the second summation extends over all non-negative values of the such that 

4“ jP 2^2 ~f" • • • !Pm^m • * * * (3.26) 

It is worth noting that the rather tedious process of writing down the explicit relations 
for particular values of r may he shortened considerably. In fact, diflferentiating (3.22) 
hy Kj we have 

^(l 4- -h • ■ . + 

and hence, identifying powers of t, 

dj^ 

dKj 

In particular 

== (3.28) 

and thus, given any pc^. in terms of the /c’s we can write down successively those of lower 
orders by a diflFerentiation. 

The first ten of these expressions are, for moments about an arbitrary point : — 

Ml ” 

pt 2 = f <2 -+ fcf, 

Ms = ^3 + 

M4 == -h 1 + 

M5 = ^5 + ^^4^1 4- 4- lO/Cg/cf 4- 15 k|/Ci + lO/Cg/cf 4* f<v 

fji^ =r= /cg -f- 6 /C 5 Kj^ -+ I 5 /C 4 /C 2 4“ “f IO/C 3 + 6 D/C 3 /C 2 K 4 -f 20 /C 3 k:i 

H- 15/c| -f 45 /C 2 K 1 + IS/Cg/Ci + Kf, 

M 7 = ^7 4- 4- 2 IK 5 /C 2 4” 4- 35 /C 4 /C 3 4“ IOSk^k^k^ 

-f- 4“ 4" 105k^kI 4- 210 /C 3 fC 2 /cf 35/C3AC^ 

4- 105/{2/ci + 105/c2/Ci + 2lK2f <^ 4“ f<ll 

Ms ==^8 4“ 4- 4- 28/cgAcf '+ 56 K 5 /C 3 4- 4- 

4 - 35k:4 280/C4K:3fC]^ -+ 210/c^k| + 420 ^ 4 / 02^1 4 - 

+ 28OK3/C2 + 28O/C3/C1 4 - 840 /C 3 /C 2^4 + 5 ^ 0 K^K 2 f<l 4 " 

+ 1054 4 4:2044 + 210K|Kt 4 2Sk2kI + kI 
Mo =-'<^ 94 - 4- 36 /C 7 /C 2 4“ 36 /C 7 /C 1 4 84/<g/c3 4 252kqK2Ki 

4 S4kqkI 4 I 26 /C 5 /C 4 4 504 /C 5 K 3 /C 4 4 378 /C 5 /C 2 4 756 /C 5 AC 2 /C 1 
4 126k^4 4“ 315k|/ci 4 1260/c4/c3fC2 4 1200k^k>^4 4“ 

4 1260/c4K2/cf 4 120k^4 4 2S04 4- 2520/c|/c2/Ci 4 S4:044 
4 I 26 O/C 3 K 2 4 ^1S0k^k14 4“ I 26 OK 3 K 2 /C 1 4 84/C3Kf 4 945/c|«:i 
4 120044 4 378/c|/cf 4 36 /c2/c5 4 4, 

MlO =^10 4" lO/CgKTi 4 45/CgK2 4 45Kq4 4" 120K'^K^ 4 ^0OKrj/<2K^ 

4 120/c7/cf 4 210/<6/c4 4 S40KQfc^Ki 4 OZOk^k^ 4 1200kqK24 
4 210 K 6 Kf 4 126 k? 4 nOOK^K^K^ 4 2520k^k^ic2 4 2520/c5K:3/cf 
4 3780/c5k1ki 4 2520k^H24 4 252k^4 4 1^15kIk^'-+ U15k14 
4 2100k:4K3 4 I 26 OO/C 4 /C 3 /C 2 K 1 4 4:200K4/C3/cf 4 315()/C4/c| 

4 945 O/C 4 KIK 4 4 8150/<:4«2^i 4” 2 IQ/C 4 /C 1 4 2S00kIk^ 

4 6300/c|k2 4 12600/c|/C2/<:f 4 210044 4- 12600/c3/c|/ci 
4 12600 /c3/c|/<:i 4 2520/c3k:2/C4 4 120k^4 4 ^454 4 4125^4 
4 ^m44 4 0 Z 044 + 46k24 4- 4 ^ ; 



r\ 


4 


■■■) 


Bk^ 


4- 4- 

r! dKj 
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or, for moments about the mean {k^ = 0), 


/^2 — ^2) 

J^3 = /Cg, 

/li = Ki -{- 

fis = iCs i - lOKaKj, 

fit = ATe "H IS/CjiKa + IO/C3 -j- IS/fj, 

jUi = /c, -j- 21/f5/c2 + 35K4fCs -{- IOS/CjkI, 

(Ms == atj -j" 28K:5>t2 + SQk^k^ -|- 35/c| 2lOK^K^ -{- SSOkjKj + lOSxl, 

fia = xj 4- 36x,/f2 + 84 x,X 3 -f 126 /cjK4 + 378x5k| -|- 1260X4X3X4 + 280x| 

-f- I26OK3X2, 

(«io ='<10 4- 45x3X3 4 - 120x7X3 4 - 210x3X4 4 - OSOxjxl H- 126 x| 

+ 2520x5X3X3 4 - 1575x|x 2 -f 2100 x 4 x| 4- SlSOxjxl 

4- 6300x|x 2 -h 945x2- 

Conversely vre have 



Expanding the logarithm and picking out powers of f as before, we have 


(3.30) 


= r! 


0 


!^Y' 


>ky“ ( - 1)! 


I P'Vm 

■ W’- 


} 


Jill 


TCjy , 


(3.31) 


the second summation extending over all non-negative tt’s and p’s, subject to (3.26) and 
the further condition 


JTi 4- 3^2 4 - ~ P (3.32) 

The first ten formulae are, in terms of moments about an arbitrary point : — 


Ki = f^y 

Xj = — ^ 

= («3 — 4- 

iCi = /«4 — 

= 4 “ ~ ^044 -4 -4 30/<2V'i -4 24/{i5, 

X6 = //q — 6/254 ~ 16/24,«3 -4 — 10/22^ 4- 120/23/i'2/^i — ISO/^j/i'/ 

A- 30 /t ;3 - 270 /^^ -f 3604 /^;^ - 120 /t;s, 

X7 = /tj- ■ 7/f(j/{j 21/^5/12 "4 42//5 /{j^ — 35/i4/^3 4- 

— 210/^4^1^ "4 140/^3^/^! -f 210/22/«2'^ ~ 1260,«3/f2,M4‘'^ 4- 840/<3/<4* 

— 630/2 Vi + 2520/i;2V? - 2520//</ 4- 720/i’, 

xg — f^s — 8/t7(«i ~ 28/<8/<2 4- — SO/ig/ij 4- 336//t2/i 

— 3344/ — 35/^/ 4- -f 420//4/<2^ — 2520/^4/<2/<(" 

4- 1680p<4/«j^ + 560/<3^/<2 — 1680/^3^ — 5040/i3/i2'^/f'4 

4- 13440/f3/<2/i^ — 6720/i3p(/ — 630/</ 4- lOOSOpt^Vl'^ 

— 25200/«2V/ -4 20160//2/^i® - 504o4®, 

X9 = /<o — O/'s/i — 36/47/2 4- 72/{7/4^ ~ 844/^3 4- 504/,U2/ 

— 504,WR/i/— 126/=/^! 4- 100Bu\u,u'^ -hVSOul/,' — 4536H5/^!, - 
A 3024/// 4- 630/Vi +• 2520y>3/«;2 - 7560/, Wj/i/ 

— 11340/r///i -4 30240//2i“i^ “ 15120//'’ 560/«/ 

— 15120/«3’^//i + 20160/// — 7560/// 4- 9072O/i///<j'’ 

— 1512O0/«/// 4- 60480//{/ A 22680/i// — 151200/2^/«i^ 

4- 272I6O/2V/ - 181440/«2// 4- 40320^/, 
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KTj, = 10|«9/ci — 45/^g/t2 + 90/tg/^'i® — 120 ;Mj/< 3 -f 720/^f/«2;Wi 

- 720 + leSO/f^jMs/i'i + 1260 j«;^2^ 

- 7560/«'ef<2A? + 504O/fe/i^ - 126^52 4. 2620^5^;/ii 

+ 5O40/t5j«3//2 — 15120^3/j3/ii^ — 22680^5/t2^^i + 60480/tj^2/fi® 

- 30240jW5/i;[^ "{" 3150^4^^2 9460^^ -f* 4200/i^^3 

- 75600^t/3;W2/i + 100800/^4//3^i® — 18900^4/^2® 

+ 226800/«;/<2Vi^ -+ U1200i/J^ -16800/^'3®/<; 

- 37800//3'V;2^302400/«3V2/«7 - 252000/^3 V/ + 302400//;/2Vi 

- 1512000/«3/i;Vi® + 1814400/i;/^;/t'i® - 604800/i'3/ii' 

-f 226.80/^2® — 667000/f2Vi^ + 2268000/t2®/fi* — 3175200/t2^/^i® 
4- 1814400/«2/t'i® - 362880/^;“. 

or, for moments about the mean, 


/C2 — /^2j 

KTg =/^3, 

fC4 = ^4 3/^2? 

/C5 = ^5 10^3/i2) 

/Cfi = — 15/i4/i2 — 1C)/^| 4- 30/^1, 

KT; == ^7 — 21^5yW2 “H 

/cs = ~ 28/^6/^2 — — 35/e| + 420/^4^4 4 560/^3^«2 — 630//|; 

/c^ == — 36/i7^^2 — — 126^5/^4 + '756/^fi^l 4 2520 

4 500^1^3 — 7560^3i(/2? 

^10 = 45//8/^2 120/^7//3 ~ 210^6/44 4 1260/«6/ai — 126/^| 

4 5040/45^3^2 4 3150^1/42 +• 4200/<4//3 ^ 18900/^4/42 
-- 87800/^|/il 4 22680/^|. 


Mcoutenoe oj Ciimwlants 

3. 14, The formal expression (3.22) may be regarded as defining the cumnlants in 
terms of the moments, and it is thus evident that the cumulant of order r exists if the 
moments of orders r and lower exist. If, however, we look to the equation 

exp ^{t) 

as defining the cumnlants, it is not qnite so easy to show that exists if and lower 
/i,’s exist. It may, however, be shown that k^, exists if v^, the absolute moment, exists, 
and this is sufdcient for all ordinary purposes. Some care is necessary with the proof 
because the variable t in the characteristic function is real, hut there also appears the 
complex quantity i. 

We have 



Expanding the exponential we have, if the moments up to [i, exist, 
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•vrlere 






= f dll' (cos set ■]- i sin xt — 


Considering the real and imaginary terms sepai'ately, we have, if r is even- 




- I?) + ‘j>(* - i;( - 

— (Xt)^ T 

The real term in the integrand consists of ( — 1)2 — plus cos xt mimis the first — terms of 

r 1 ^ 


the Maclaurin expansion of cos xt, and is thus equal to ■ 


(xtyf d2 


• \ixi 


(iOBXt ] 

/xi^ 


where 


od 


0 < 6 ^ 1. The modnlus of the term is thus not greater than 2 — j-L. Similarly for the 
imaginary terms. Hence 








ri 


A similar result foDows if r is odd. Now if exists, it does not necessarily follow 
that exists. But if the latter exists we have 




:?=0 


We may then, for some small f, take logarithms and expand, obtaining 


log#) + 0(r) . . . (3.35) 

the coefficients kj being the cumulants by definition. Hence if exists, and cnmulants 
of lower orders exist. 


Galculatim of Cumulants 

3.15. The cumulants are not, like the moments, determinable directly by snmmatory 
or integrative processes, and to find them it is necessaiy either to ascertain the moments 
and then apply equations (5.33), or to derive them from the characteristic function. Bor 
the latter case we have, from (3.35) 

The following examples will illustrate the processes involved. 


. (3.36) 
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Example 3.8 

In Example 3.7 we found the foUoiiiig values for the moments about the mean of 
the height data of Table 1.7 : — 

= 11-020,850 

fi, = 6-616,805 

^3 = - 0-207,840 
^4 = 137-689,185, 

whence, from (3.34) and have the same values as and and 

■” /^4 

= 6 - 342 , 86 . 

/Cl is the same as in this case measured from the centre of the interval 56- inches. 

The same results would, of course, have been obtained if we had used equations (3.33) 
and moments about the origin. 


Example 3.9 

■ Consider the discontinuous distribution whose frequencies at the values 0, 1, . . . . 

( wi Yti? ' \ 

1, — , . . . — . . . j. The characteristic function is given by 


are e" 




= e 

= exp (me^^) 

At 


= exp m{e^^ — 1). 

Since for any r the absolute moment is the same as the ordinary moment, we have 


--‘-’■it’ 


^ il 
/=o 

and since this converges * cumulants of all orders exist. They are therefore given by 
the expansion of log as a power series in t. But 

log (l>(t) = m(e^^ — 1) 


■■ M 


^ 7*! 

7=1 


^ m 


and hence j 

for all r. Thus all cumulants of the distribution are equal to m. 


* For the ratio of the [n -1- l)th term of the series to the nth is 

4 ly m 


[n 4 1 ) 


AV” 


1 4 - 


and thus the series converges for all finite values of m. 
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H example 3.10 

In Example 3.4 yre found, in effect, for the characteristic function of the normal 
distribution 


dF == 


1 

a\/(2jr) 


e '2(s*dx 


2 Tao 

9(0 = — 775 ~: dx 


= e 2 


log 4{t) = 




It is easily seen that the absolute moments and hence camulants of all orders exist. Thus 
(itY 

is the coefficient of in log i.e. for the normal distribution all cumulants of order 
higher than the second are zero. The second cumnlant is equal to cr^. 


Example 3,11 

In Example 3.6 it was found that for the distribution 


dF = 

ny) 

the characteristic function is given by 

m 


a > 0, y > 0 
0 < r < 00 


1 


1 

_ ity 
a] 


It is readily verified that cumulants of all orders exist and hence 

,1 -■ ’’''’H'-i) 


: coeif. of in 


■ y(T - 1)! 


Example 3.12 

Consider again the distribution of Example 3.3. 


dF 


dx 


(1 ^x^) 

The characteristic function is given by 


?■//.>], — 00 < a* < C30. 




Aixi 


dx, 


,(1 -f 

which, since sin xt is an odd function, reduces to 

, cos xt , 

k , dx. 

This integral may be evaluated by complex integration round a contour consisting of the 
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a;-axis, the infinite semicircle aboTe the a;-axis and the infi-nitety small circle round the 
point X = i. It is found 


m 1 ‘ I + ”•<* - I ‘ ! 

+ l)(7n.)(m - l){m - 2) | ^ | ^m-s ^ 

2 ! 

If r < 2m — 1 the absolute moment of order r 


(2m - 2)n 
{m — 1)! j 


f-, 


■ dx 

(1 + 


exists and hence so does the cumulant of order r. But in this case we cannot expand 
log <J>(t) in an infinite series of powers of t, though this might perhaps be thought possible 
from the form of In fact; we can only expand log ^(t) in powers of t up to the point 
at which the differential coefficients of <}>(t) exist, for ^ = 0. 

To simplify the discussion, consider the case when m = % We have then, since 
h — 2l7t in this case, 

+ 1 } 

log <f3{t) = - I i I -f log {1 + |«!|} 


If t is positive this equals 



but if t is negative it equals 

1 F 


the two expressions differing in the sign of the term in and every second term thereafter. 
There is thus no unique expansion of log <j>(t) in powers of t about the point ^ = 0. There 
are two forms of the function expressing log cj>[t) according as t is positive or negative. 

However, these expressions coincide as far as their terms in t and and the first 
and second differential coefficients of log ^[t) are uniquely defined when ^ = Q. Thns 
the first and second cumiilants exist and are given by 

Ki = 0 
^2 1 • 

Cumnlants of higher orders do not exist. 


Corrections jor Grouping 

S.16. When moments are calculated from a numerically specified distribution which 
is grouped, there is present a certain amount of approximation owing to the fact that 


* Results of tills kind are giyen in several text-books of analysis, sometimes incorrectly, e.g. it 
is sometimes stated tkat 

cos tcc 

which is only true when i > 0. The appearance of the modulus in the expression above is crucial 
for the purposes of the example. A correct proof is given in J. Edwards, Integral Cahnlit^f vol. 2, 
article 1326. 
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th.6 fx6(j[tienci6S are assumed to le concentrated at tke mid-points of intervals. It is possible 
to correct for this effect under certain conditions. 

Suppose the frequency function f[x) to he continuous. If the range is divided into 
intervals of width h, we are given, not the values of /(a;) at all points but the frequencies 
in those intervals, e.g. the frequency in the jth interval, centred at will be 

!L 

fi = + 1) di 


We will denote the moments calculated from grouped frequencies — the ^‘raw^‘ 
moments — ^with a bar, so that we have 


OP 


The true moment, if it exists, is given by 

fi'r = [ 


. (3.37) 


and it is required to investigate the relationship between the /El’s and the fz's. 

Now we hare, in virtue of the Euler-Maclaurin sum formula, for an arbitrary functiou 
k{x) which has derivatives of the mi'h order, 


1 ra~\-nK 

- k{x) dx == {J/c(u) -f K{a +• A) -f K{a 4 - 2h) 4- . . . + K(a +’71 — Ih) 4 - + nh)} 

a 

"4^'' r -la+n.;! 

y ^B,. Ky-»(r) - S„, - (3.38) 

j = 2 L J« 

where is a remainder term which may be expressed as 

S„ = - ~ -t 9nh) 0 < e < 1 


711 even, 

Ool 7}^ 

and S„, = + M), 0<9<1 

7nl 

m odd.* 

Suppose now that /(r) is of finite range, from a to 6, derivable up to the mth order, 

* Cf. Mine Thomson, The Cabttlus cf Finite Differences, section 7.5, for the general Euler-Maclaurm 
expansion. The form of when m is even is given in section 7.5 of that book, and the above form 
when m is odd may be derived similarly. 

In our convention the Bernoidlli number B^is defined as the coefficient of PJj\ in t/{d — 1 ). The . 
Beraomlli polynomial has already been defined in 3.9. Explicitly Bq == 1, = ^, JB^ = 

1 1 1 _ ^ D __ <191 „ _ __ Z 

= -B2)+i = 0, Bj = - Bj = Bj = - Bio = “ ®12 - 2730’ ~ ~ 5' 
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and that at the end of the range f{x) and its first m derivatives vanish. Then f(x) and 
the first m derivatives are continuous throughout the range — oo to -f a-ud the function 


k{x) = ^ f(x + i) di 


(3.39) 


together with its first m + i derivatives, will also be continuous throughout that range. 
If a is infinite (and similar ]7 for b) it is assumed that 


lim xy^^'\cc) 0 

X — 


for all values of j up to and including m, in which case k{x) and its first m -f 1 derivatives 
will also tend to zero. Thus in either case the Euler-Maclaurin expansion (3.38) is valid 
for k{x) given by (3.39) and we may write 


t — too 


0 


j < m -h 1. 


Substituting in (3.38) we have, since /c( — oo) = /c(+ cxd) = 0, 


If r- oc [ I 

dx yji^ + f = Z ] ) ' n + ^) ^4 - 'S. 


K ^ 

? = - cc 

/^r 

The integral on the left of this expression is equal to 


m+l 




cU d x 


(3.40) 


. (3.41) 


provided that the multiple integral exists. If, in addition, it is absolutely convergent we 
may substitute a; for (r + 1 and integrate with respect to f . We shall then have 


Of ~ 


ir 

h. 


J'{x) (Jr 


a;-f 




F-l 

'AYYr\ 1 

Z , 2 ) 


where 



is the integral part of 


r 

b* 


(3.42) 
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Thus if may be neglected, (3.42) giyes the ra'w moments in terms of the actual 
moments. In practice we require the latter in terms of the former and it is easy to find 
from (3.42) the following expressions 




1 


/ i 2 = /^2 “ 






/^3 = /^3 
/^4 ^ P'4: 

= p6 

Uq = /Id 

The general expression for these f(»mnlae is 


(3.43) 




1344 ^ 


where Bj is the Bernouilli number of order j. (Gf. Wold, 1934<z..) 


(3.44) 


3.17. These are the corrections known as Sheppard’s. It is important to realise 
the conditions under which they were obtained. 

(a) It is assumed that f{x) is bounded and tends monotonically to zero in the directions 
in which the range is infinite. 

(b) It is assumed that the multiple integral (3.41) is absolutely convergent. This is 
equivalent to supposing that the absolute moment of order r exists. If f(x) is finite in 
range and bounded, the multiple integral is certainly absolutely convergent. If the range 
is not finite, since /(cr) tends to zero monotonically in the direction or directions of infinite 
range. 


will converge or diverge with 


ir- p 


-+ f ) dS dx 


I I /(^) da: 


i.e. with 


I I f(^) dx 


which is the absolute moment of order r. 

(c) It is assumed that J(x) and its first m derivatives vanish at the terminal points of 
the range when the range is finite, or that 

lim x^f^^{x) —>■ 0 

for all j up to and including r when the range is infinite. 

(d) It is assumed that >^^41 neghgible. 
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Now both 


B 


and are less than ^ in magnitude * and hence S, 


''uni- 1 


is of order 


m (m 

multiplied hj some value of /'“"’(a:) in the range. Thus if 7i is small, the range is 

finite is small; S^+i will be small and may be neglected. In particular, if 

~r~ 


a 


< m 


(3.45) 


the Sheppard corrections will give the moments accurate to order i.e. to the order 
of the terms applied in mating the corrections. 


3.18. The foregoing discussion is rigorous, hut the corrections may be applied in 
practice with considerable confidence whenever there is high-order terminal contact. 


Examph 3.13 

Consider the distribution 

dF = p,-- — xf ix 0 <x < I, 

mil, 0 ) 

a case of the so-called Type I distribution. The exact fteq^ueneies for intervals of 0-1 
may be obtained from the Tables of the Incomplete N-Function, and are as follows : — 


Centre of Internal. 
0-05 
0-16 
0-25 
0-35 
0-45 
0-55 
0*65 
0-75 
0-85 
0*95 


Frequency. 

0 - 000 , 000,0 

0,000,009,2 

0*000,646,8 

0*009,938,2 

0*061,137,4 

0*192,199,6 

0*332,887,7 

0*297,479,9 

0*101,033,7 

0*004,667,5 


Total . . . . . . . . . . 1*00(), 000,0 

The raw moments about rr = 0 are shown in the following table : — 


Moment. 

Ka^. 

Exact. 

Corrected, 

Mi 

0*666,662,8 

0-666,666,7 

0-666,662,8 

Mi 

0456,965,5 

0*456,140,4 

0456,132,2 

M, 

0-320,952,3 

0-319,298,2 

0-319,285,7 

Mi 

i 0-230,335,1 

0-228,070,2 I 

0-228,053,2 

Ml 

1 0-168,512,9 

0-165,869,2 

0*165,848,0 

Ml 

0-125,433,2 

0-122,599,0 

0-122,574,0 


* lor B^i+i = 0, y > 0 

(of. Millie Thomson, loe. eii.) 


M Z-d I 

n=l ' 

[2k)^' 


K'ii) 


22f- 


-1 


and further 
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The exact yalues of the momeats are calculable by eyaluating integrals of the type 
j* — x)^ dx and are slioy^n in the third column. The final column shows the 

results obtained by applying ecjuations (3.43), e.g. 

/«2 = 

== 0*456,965,5 - 0*000,833,3 
= 0*456,132,^, 

At the terminal a; = 1, j{x) and its derivatiyes up to the fourth vanish. At the other end, 
derivatives np to the tenth vanish. The function is hounded, of finite range, and the 
derivatives remain finite throughout the range. In vfttue of (3.45) it is to be expected that 
corrected moments of third and lower orders will he accurate to the order of the terms 
in the corrections, i.e. is accurate to order (0*001) and [i^ to order (0*0001). Actually 
they are considerably more accurate than this. The corrected fourth moment is in error 
by a® term of order 2 x 10”®, and this is of the same magnitude as the correcting term 
■^Ti^ used in arriving at it. Similarly the corrected jfcfth moments are in error by a term 
of order 10"®, of the same order as one of the correcting terms to the fifth moment, 
7 / 

— and of the same order as or greater order than two correcting terms to the sixth 

7 31 

moment, ~ and — 

Thus the corrected moments are in all cases a substantial improvement on the raw 
moments ; hut in applying the corrections it is necessar^ to guard against being misled 
about the accuracy of the final result by the apparent precision of soma of the small 
corrective terms. 


Example 3.1i 

As an illustration of the way in which Sheppard’s corrections break down when the 
condition for high-order contact is violated, an example is taken from a paper by Pairman 
and Pearson (1918). The following table shows the frequencies in a certain range of the 
normal distribution 


with intervals of width 0*5. 


rlF =:= e ’ 2 dx 

V27L 


.1 centred at 

yrequencv- 

1-5 

0-655,91 

2-0 .. . 

0-278,34 

2-5 .. . 

0-092,45 

3-0 .. . 

0-024,02 

3-5 .. . 

0-004,89 

4-0 .. . 

0-000,78 

4-5 .. . 

0-000,10 

5*0 .. . 

0-000,01 

Total 

1- 056,50 


The distribution has high-order contact at one end but not at the start of the curve, 
being in fact J -shaped and very abrupt at that point. 

The following table shows the raw moments about the mean up to the fourth order. 
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th.e moments with Sheppaid's corrections and the true moments calculated from the 
continuous normal distribution : — 


Moment. 

Raw. 

Exact. 

Corrected. 

Ml 

0-158,524 

0-172,222 

0-137,691 

Mz 

0-104,226 

0-098,612 

0-104,226 

Mi 

\ 

0-149,090 

0-156,405 1 

i 

0-131,097 


It will be noted that in the two cases where the corrections are made they operate in the 
wrong direction. For the fourth moment they increase the difference between calculated 
and true values from eibout 4 per cent, to about 16 per cent. It is clear that, at least for 
the fairly coarse grouping of this example, Sheppard’s corrections may fail completely. 

3.19. Equations (3.43) were written in terms of moments about an arbitrary point. 
This point can, in particular, be the mean of the distrihution, and accordingly we may 
drop the dashes and put equal to zero in (3.43), to get the corrections appropriate for 
moments about the mean. 

3.20. The discussion of the Sheppard corrections up to this point, and Examples 
3.13 and 3.14, have supposed that the given frequencies were those of a distribution 
which was exactly specified by a continuous mathematical function. In practice this 
case very rarely occurs, the most common necessity for grouping corrections arising when 
moments are calculated from tables such as those of Chapter 1. For such tables it is 
not possible to state categorically that the corrections will result in an improvement; 
but there are usually strong presumptions to that effect. Consider, for example, the 
height data of Table 1 .7 (Example 3.7). There can be no doubt that the histogram provided 
by this material can be graduated by a smooth curve and that such a curve will give better 
values of the moments than the histogram. Moreover, the tailing-off at the extremes of 
the distribution supports the assumption that the conditions for terminal contact are 
satisfied. It may therefore be confidently assumed that Sheppard’s corrections as applied 
to the grouped data will give improved values for the exact values of the moments which 
would have been derived from the ungrouped data had they been available. 

Average Corrections 

3.2 1 . There is a distinct type of problem which also leads to the Sheppard corrections. 
Suppose there is given a distribution of unknown range and the frequencies falling into 
specified intervals, one may ask what are the corrections to be applied to the raw moments 
so as to bring them on the amrage into closer relation with the real moments. In other 
words, supposing that the interval-mesh is located at random on the distribution, what 
are the average values of the raw moments ? 

Let Xj be a fixed set of values of x, j varying from — oo to oo by integral values. As 
Xj varies from X h to X h, Xj. varies from X ji to X n, 

Ty definition 
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Denoting by JE{fx',) the average as x. -varies from Z. a to X ft, we iiave 


+ orffU, 

1 [2 

~i£\ 

9 = — ao * OCt — ** — 




_ 


(3.46) 


which is the same ^is equation (3,40) with the omission of and the snhstitntion of 
E{p.j,) for fly. Thus the Sheppard corrections apply for the arerage gronp-moments 
whatever the nature of the terminal contact. 

They cannot, however, be applied indiscriminately on that ground. In place of the 
conditions about terminal contact, which ensure the applicability of Sheppard’s corrections 
to any particular distribution, there is the condition that the grouping intervals are located 
at random on the range, which implies that although the corrections may be wrong in any 
given instance, the average effect in a large number of cases will be correct. In actual 
fact the condition about the random location of grouping does not operate very frequently 
for J - and XJ-shaped distributions, where the Sheppard corrections would not or^arily 
apply ; for instance, in a distribution of incomes or deaths at given ages it is almost inevitable 
to begin the grouping at zero. 


3.22. It is also illegitimate to drop the dashes in order to obtain corrections for 
moments about the mean. If the mean of the grouped distrihution is denoted by y, the 
average value of the rth moment about the mean is given b^^ 





where ^ is a function of cc and the transformation of the integral wdiich has been used earlier 
in this chapter is no longer legitimate. Explicit expressions for average corrections to 
moments about the mean have not yet been obtained. From a consideration of some 
particular distributions, however, Kendall (1938) concluded that for all ordinary purposes 
it is sufficient to use equations (3.43) as if the mean were a fixed point. 


3.23. The Sheppard corrections have also been considered from a slightly different 
point of view (Eisher, 1922). As the centres of the intervals move along the variate axis, 
the raw moments vary according to the different groupings which result ; and this variation 
is evidently periodic of period k We may thus write 

fi’r= yc['lmdx, 

J.-'- 
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where 



and may put this equal ta 


Ao + sin e + Aa sin 20 + . . . 
+ Si cos 6 + J ?2 cos 20 + . . , 


Then, multiplying by sin s& or cos s6 and integrating from 0 to 27t, we have 

^ r2^ 


c-hl- 


Ag — - sin sd dd C^/(^) 

Jo J 


2 




1 r2;r n'^¥ 

== - ^ COS s9 dd CT(^) 

^ j c J 


and in particular 


ffsss — CO ^ - 


2ji 

Since d6 =: -y- dL we have 
h 


1 ^ 




^ 2 

* 2 


d^ dx 


which is the same as (3.41) and (3!46), and thus leads to the Sheppard corrections. 
For the periodic terms we have 


* o 


= y \ ^ 

For some mathematically specified distributions we are able to consider the magnitude 
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of th&se periodic terms. For instance, for the normal curre referred to the true mean 
we haye, since 


2 f ®'^2 


27tsC 

X ' 


! f 2 

I C sin - eos — cos -'t-?? 

2C— 


h 2jr5a; 

30S 
TtS 


h 




(_ i)-5+iir 


271SX 1 , 

cos — :r~- 7=6 2o* dx 


^ crV 2jr 


(-1)5+1^-^ 

7CS 


= 0 , 

yrhere and i£^ refer to the coeflGlcients for the corrections to the mean. The grouping 
error of the mean is thus 


hf ^ 

-U ^ 

n 


* sin 6 — |e sin 20 + , 


etc 




For a grouping in ^yhich o' = & (a rery coarse grouping) this is, approximately, e sin 0 


7C 


and thus cannot be greater than — e 


-271* 


7t 


3 . 24 . Average corrections may also be applied to discrete data which have been 
grouped in wider intervals but are different from those of the continuous case. Cf. Exercise 
3.13 and C. 0. Craig (1936). 

Sheppard's Corrections to Factorial Moments 

3 . 25 . It has been shown hy Wold (1934^) that for factorial moments the Sheppard 
corrections are as follows : — ■ 

i^ri] == i^[i] 1 

i 

P[2] == /^[2] — Y2 


/^[3] /^[3] 

P[4] = i^[i] 
/'^[5] “ /^[5] 


4 + 4 

• -t- 


71 


h* 


31 


5 , 213 ^ 


16 

T6 


A- 


93., ^129,. 

TJs* 


and in general are given by 




J=0 




( 3 . 47 ) 


( 3 . 48 ) 
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where the Bemotdlli polynomial is equal to 


l))+i 


(2i)! 


and 


+ 1 )! 


+ i + . . . 4- 

= 1, = 


1 


2i 

0 . 


i> 1 


Sheppard’s Corrections for Ou'm%ki%ts 

3.26. As in section 3.16, and tmder the same conditions, we have, writing 6 for it, 





^^f{x) dx 





(3.49) 


The expression on the left gives the characteristic function for the grouped data, and the 
integral on the right the true characteristic function. Taking logarithms of both sides 
and noting * that 


log- 


• u 

smh — 
2 



B.jehy 


we have, for the coelficient in -j, 




, r> 1 


, (3.50) 


an attractively simple result for the Sheppard corrections to cumulants. Since all 5’s 
of odd order are zero except Bi and the first cnmnlant is equal to the mean, no cumulant 
of odd order needs any correction. Tor the others we have 


/C2 


— ^2 




12 




. (3.51) 


/Ce = — 


252 


* By definition 


aad hence 


6 _ Brd^' 

j *=-0 

1 _ 1 1 _ 

* - 1 0 2 ~ ^ ~rl ’ 


integrating from 0 to 0 we have the above result. 
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CrTOuping Corrections when the Distribution is Abmpt 

Z!2I7 * Variaus writers have considered the corrections to be applied when one or 
both terminals of the distribution do not obey the Sheppard conditions for terminal contact. 
References are given at the end of this chapter. 

Multivariate Moments and Cumulmts 

3.28. The foregoing results in this chapter ihay be readily generalised to the multi- 
variate case. To save oompheating the algebraic expressions, we shall deal with 
two variates Xi and X 2 ; but the reader will have httle difficulty in carrying out any 
generalisations for more variates. 

The bivariate moment about an origin for Xi and a 2 for Xq is defined by 

^CO ^03 

f^rs =1 I (iTj .aiY{x2 (I 2 )' dF (3.52) 

J —CO J —00 

If one of r, s is zero the moment becomes the ordinary univariate moment of the row or 
column-border distribution of the bivariate population. In the contrary case w^'e meet 
a new type of moment — ^the product-moment. The first product-moment is of particular 
importance in the theory of correlation. The first product-moment about the variate 
means, /Un, is known as the Covariance. 

As in the univariate case, bivariate moments abont certain points can be expressed 
in terms of those about other points. If the Xi origin is transferred from Ui to 61 where 
== 61 — ^ 1 , and the origin from to where Cg = 62 — Ug, we have 

"f 4“ <^ 2 )* (3.53) 

where the product on the right is to be replaced hy ig)- This corresponds to 

the symbolic equation 

/.» = {/(f>)-fcf 

for the univariate case. 

Methods of calculating the product-moments for numerically specified distrihutions 
will be considered in Chapter 14. The determination of bivariate moments for a mathe- 
matically specified population is a matter of evaluating double sums or double integrals, 
and no new statistical points call for comment. 


Example 3. IS 

The bivariate distribution 


dF = 


27ta^cy^(l — I. 2(1 — p^)V.(r^ erjOfa 

Let us evaluate: — 




vX' 1 ? 2 * 


M{k, ^0 = ( [ e'-'- 

J —00 J — ao 


Maldng the substitution, 


^ = a;i — orf^i •— pcf^Giti 
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we find 


M(ti, ia) =.ex;p{|(«f<;f + 2tyt^<Xi<yip + 44)} X 


I r p 

27TffiCra(l — p^)U-« J- 




2(1 - p2)yo3 


= exp {1(44 + +■ tlcl ) }. 

V f 

Ifow is the coefficient of in Mih, t^) and thus we find, for instance, 
^20 = O’!, = pCTiO^, (t^02 = CT'J 

/{go ~ 1^21 ^ /^12 ^ /{03 = ^ 

/{40 = ^CTl? /{ 3 I ^ 1^22 = (1 "f 

/{i3 “ /^04 ~ ^{^2* 


3.29. The bivariate analogue of equation (3.22) may be vrritten 

^10^1 I ^01^2 , ^rs.ris i 


1!0! ' 0!!! 


or symbolically, 


where 


r!^! ^ 


l!0! ^ W + • • • + 


exp|i:^»c(ti -f <2)*’! = + h)^ 


In terms of characteristic functions we may define 


and, as before, write 


^00 pOO 

'^{tu ii)^\ 6^^*' 

J —00 J — Xi 


<p{ti, ti) - 2^ /‘i-s-jq- 




H 


. (3..«) 


subject to conditions of existence. 

From these equations the bivariate moments can be expressed in terms of bivariate 
CTimulants and vice-versa. It is also possible t(> derive bivariate equations from the univariate 
equations by symbolic processes (cf. KendaD, 1941). 

3.30. Wold (1934&) has given the following expressions for Sheppard corrections to 
bivariate moments and cumnlants, the variates being grouped in intervals hi, hi- 




. (3.59) 
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In partieular 

/^20 “ f ^20 ” i^W /^02 ~ P'02 ”” t \^2 > 


Af 


/^2t 


^li-d two symmetrical equations 


^30 = ^30 — ^21 

A? 7 , _, -,h\,^ ' . - L (3.60) 

>^40 = H'W — /AaOft- T- 5 Tjc^iJ i^si = /^ 3 i — two symmetrical equations 


240 

A| Af , AfAl 

/<22 = ;^22 /^20 j 2 - /^02 j 2 + 


Eor cnmnlants we hav'e 




Hs 


>0 ■ 




> 0 1 
r > 2 

5 > 2 


. (3,61) 


Measures of Skewness 

3.31 . We iave considered measures of location and dispersion in Chapter 2. With 
the aid of the moments we can now proceed to consider measures of other qualities of the 
population, and in particular its departure from symmetry. 

In a symmetrical population, mean, median and mode coincide. It is thus natural 
to take the deviation mean to mode or mean to median as measuring the skewness of the 
distribution. K. Pearson proposed the measure 

Mean — mode 

Sk = 


which is subject to the inconvenience of determining the mode. Eor a wide class of fre- 
quency-distrihutions known as Pearson’s (of. Chapter 6), tiis measure may, however, be 
expressed exactly in terms of the first four moments. We define 



. (3.62) 

11 

(3.63) 

Then it may he shown that for Pearson curves 


2(5/9^ - 6^, - 9) 

(3.64) 


and this equation may be taken as defining a measure of skewness applicable to all 
distrihutions whose moments up to and including the fourth exist. 

The coefficient itself is also a measure of skewness. Clearly if the distribution is 
.symmetrical it vanishes since vanishes, and the size of relative to fil (or y'Pi) will 
indicate the extent of the departure from symmetry. 
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Generally 'we may defiae 


^2 


U4-1 


1^2 


/^2ttH-2 


(3.65) 


quantities wMch are not in general use but will be found to occur occasionally in statistical 
literature. 

More convenient quantities than /5i and /Sg for certain purposes are 


ri 


Ml 


. (3.66)/ 
. (3.67) 

If the distribution is expressed in standard measure, yi and yz are its third and fourth 
cumulants. 


ya =^-3 - -2 
M2 ^2 


J<o 


Kuriosis 

3.32. In the so-called ‘‘normal” distribution 

1 

dF = — —.e 2 0^* dx^ ~ oo < r < 00 

oy2jt 

pi attains the value 3 and ya is zero. Curves for which = 0 are called Mesokurtic. 
Those for which ^2 > 0 are called leptokurtic and will, relative to the normal curve, he 
sharply peaked. Those for which >^2 < are called Platykurtic and will he flat-topped. 

Example 3.16 

For the distribution of Australian marriages considered in Example 3.1 we found, 
for the raw moments about the mean in units of three years, 

/I 2 = 7-056,977, /I 3 := 36-151,595, fi, = 408-738,210. 

With Sheppard’s corrections these become 

= 6-973,644, ^3 = 36-151,595, fA, = 405-238,888. 

From these values we find 

= 3-854, = 1-963 

^2 = 8-333, 72 = 5-333 

indicating considerable skewness and leptokurtosis. 


Example 3J7 

From the formulae for the moments of the binomial distribution considered in Example 
3.2 we find 


7i 




^/npq 
_ 1 — ^pq 
npq 


so that, as % 00 , and — y 0 . This is in accordance with a result we shall prove later, 

that the binomial tends to the normal form as n tends to infinity. 
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Moments as Charcucteristios oj d Distribution 

3.33. The use of moments and cumnlsiiits in determining the nature of a frequency- 
distribution will be abundantly illustrated in later chapters, but some general remarks may 
be made at this stage. 

It has been noted that the characteristic function determines the moments when 
they exist, and it vill be proved in Chapter 4 that the characteristic function also deter- 
mines the distribution function. It does not, however, follow that the moments completely 
determine the distribution, even when moments of all orders exist. Only under certain 
conditions will a set of moments determine a distribution uniqudly, but, fortunately for 
statisticians, those conditions are obeyed by aU. the distributions arising in statistical practice. 
Tor all ordinary purposes, therefore, a knowledge of the moments, when they all exist, is 
equivalent to a knowledge of the distribution function : equivalent, that is, in the sense that 
it should be possible theoretically to exhibit all the properties of the distribution in terms 
of the moments. 


3.34. In particular we expect that if two distributions have a certain number of 
moments in common they will bear some resemblance to each other. If, say, moments 
up to those of order n are identical we know that as n tends to infinity the distributions 
approach identity, and consequently we expect that by identifying the lower moments 
of two distributions we bring them to approximate equality. Some mathematical support 
for this so-called Principle of Moments may be derived from the following approach : 

It is known that a function which is continuous in a finite range a to b can be repre- 


00 

sented in that range by a uniformly convergent series of pol 5 momials in x, say 

71 = 0 


where is of degree u. Suppose we wish to represent such a function approximately 

by the finite series of powers The coefficients may be determined by the 

%=0 

principle of least squares, i.e. so as to make 

[\f ~ (»-68) 

J a 


a minimum. 


or 


Differentiating by a-j we have 

2 (/ — dx = 0 

J a 


fx^ dx = 

} a i « 


dx. 


(3.69) 


If now two distributions have moments up to order % equal thex" must have the same 
least-squares approximation, for the coefficients are determined b^" the moments in 
virtue of (3.69). Turthermore, if in the range the distribution differs from Ea-^x^ b^^ 
and jfa by then /i differs from /a by not more than ei -f- Si- 
A similar line of approach may be adopted when the range is infinite, the distributions 
in such cases being, under certain general conditions, capable of representation by a series 
of terms such as e^^T^[x). (Cf. Chapter 6.) The same conclusion is reached. 

Thus distributions which have a finite number of the lower moments in common will, 
in a sense, be approximations one to another. We shall encounter many cases where, 
although we cannot determine a distribution function explicitly, we may ascertain its 
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moments at least up to some order ; and hence we shall be able to approximate to the 
distribution bj finding another distribution of known form which has the same lower 
moments. In practice, approximations of this kind often turn out to be remarkably good, 
ev^en when only the first three or four moments are equated. 

Mean Values 

3.35. To conclude this chapter we may note that the moments are particular cases 
of a general class of functions known as Mean Values. If we have a function y)[oc) defined 
in the range of a distribution, then 


'ip{x) dl, ( 3 . 70 ) 

if it exists, is called the mean value of 'ipia) for that distribution ; it is sometimes written 
as a notation we shall often find useful. The moment of order r is thus the mean 

value of and the characteristie function is the mean value of The letter JEJ in this 
connection is the first of the word expectation,’’ and mean values as we have defined 
them are sometimes known as expected ” values, particularly in the theory of probability. 
The objection to this practice is that only rarely is it to be expected that we shall meet with 
the ‘‘ expected ” value in sampling. 


3,36. Two important properties of mean values are to he noted. In the first place, 
if we have two functions 'ipi(x) and 


jvi dF + Jyta dF = |(f i + ^2) dl 

and thus 

•+ V^2) == .... (3.71) 

i.e. the mean value of a sum is the sum of the mean values. 

Secondly, if we have two independent variates Xi and distributed with functions 
Fii ^ 2 1 a-iid if -^1 is a function of Xi and of then 


or. 




yji'ip^ dF^ 



F(tpi^2) = E(y)^)E{y),) 


. (3.72) 


so that the mean value of the product is the product of the mean values. This is in general 
only true if the variates are independent, whereas (3.71) is subject to no such restriction. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 

In most of the literature what have here been called cumulants ” are referred to as 
semi-invariants or seminvariants. They were introduced by Thiele (1889), who, however, 
failed to draw a clear distinction between the parameters of a population and estimates 
of those parameters from a sample, with the result that for some years there was a confusion 
between semi-invariant parameters and semi -invariant statistics. (This is in no way to 
be interpreted as a criticism of Thiele, who could hardly have been expected to write fifty 
years ahead of his time.) Some recent work by Dressel (1940) has shown the desirability 
of reserving the name ‘"seminvariant ” for the more general class of parameters which 
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are, except for po’w^ers of /Ca, iuTariant under transformations of the origin. Dressel points 
out the analogy between such parameters and the functions of the coefficients of the binary 
form 

-f + . 

•wMcl are invariaat under transformations of type 

i — lx m, y = r\. 

The word “ seminvariant ” has been in use fox many years in the theory of algebraic 
iiiYariants to denote such functions. The word cumulant is due to Fisher and Wishart. 

A comprehensiye account of the mathematical relations between moments, factorial 
moments and cumulants is giyen by Frisch (192b). 

'There is an extensive literature on corrections for grouping. Kendall (1938) gaye 
a bibliography which appears to be complete except for the omission of a paper by Fisher 
(1922) and one by Eldeiton (1938&). For corrections in the case when the Sheppard 
conditions are violated, see Pairman and Pearson (1918), Sandon (1924), Martin (1934), 
Pearse (1928) and Elderton (1938a). For Sheppard's corrections for a discrete variable 
(which appear to he due to H. 0. Carver) see Craig (1938) ; and for the corrections in the 
multivariate case see Wold (19346). 

Eeferences to the problem of moments (i.e. the conditions under which a set of constants 
can form the moments of a distribution) are given at the end of Chapter 4. As to the 
mathematical basis of the principle of moments, see Merzrath( 1933) andEomanovsky (1936). 
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EXERCISES 

3.1 . Show that the rth moment about the origin of the distribution 

dF = dx 0 <,x co, 

, _ ~ 1) 


if r < p 1, and does not exist in the contrary case. 

3.2. In the distribution 


di = k{i^^\ 
show that, about the origin, 


_ 


« — 00 < a; < 00 




■■ 


2 2m-r-2 Q Q ^-vd 


and hence that 




3.3. Show that the discontinuous distribution whose frequencies corresponding to 
the -values 0, 1 , ... j ... are 

m 

1!’ * ‘ • J • ■ 

has, for the moments about the mean, 

^2 = rn, m, y, = m{l -f 3w), ju^ = m{l -f 10m), /Us = m(l + 25ni -f ISm^). 


1 , 


3.4. Show that for the distribution whose frequencies for variate-values 0, 1, . . . . 

are the successive terms in (| -f J)^, i.e. (J)”' |^1, ’ * ’J’ cumulants of odd 

order except the first vanish. 
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3,5. Show generally that the cnraulants of odd order vanish far any symmetrical 
distiibntion, except the first. 


3.6. Show that may be expanded in an infinite series, valid in — oa < a; < oo, 

1 + (e«-l) ajW 4 -(e^'-l)!! ^ _ (e«-i)r-^+ . . . 

2! Tl 

the factorials being taken with unit interval; and hence that 

where d — 

Hence show that, for the binomial (q -h p)” about the origin, 

3.7. Show that the distribution whose frequency at the yariate-value i 2f (r integral) is 

[0!(2r)! l\(2r + 1)! 2!(2r + 2)! ‘ ' 

and at ± (2r -f 1) is 

^_2aJ + ' , ^2-+^ , 1 

(2r -h 1)! l!(2r + 3)! 2!(2r + 5)! ' J 

has odd-order cumulants equal to zero and even-order cumulants equal to 2a. 

3.8. Show that for the distribution 


dF = d(c, 0 < rr < cx) 
a 

K , = g\t - 1 )! 


3.9. Show that 



0 

0 


0 

0 
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3.10. Show that for the distribution 

dF = dx, 0 < a: < 1 

grouped into an integral number of intervals of equal width h, the corrections to the second 
and fourth moments about the mean are 

/** =/^4+/x.Y2 + ^- 

(Of. Elderton, 19386. Note that the first is exactly, and the second approximately, the 
Sheppard correction with sign reversed.) 

Ml. If stands for the operator such that 

»■ > P 

= 0 T <P 

and is distributive when applied to products, e.g. 

d^{AB) ^ B[d^A) + A[d.^B), 

show that annihilates every cumulant (considered as a function of the moments) except 
and that 

(Cf. KendaU, 1941.) 

3.12. f[oc) is an odd function of x of period show that 


r x^x ^ /(log x)dx = 0 

Jo 


for all integral values of r. Hence show that the distributions 

dF = sin {2n\og x)']dx 0 < r < oo 

0 < A < 1 

have the same moments whatever the value of A. (Stieltjes. See refs, to Chapter 4.) 


3,13. Show that if the frequencies of a discontinuous distribution are distributed 
at equal intervals m in each grouping interval A, the average grouping corrections to 

Xfh 

the cumulants are given by 
(Of. Craig, 1936.) 


3.14. Liapounoff’s inequality for moments. Beginning with the inequality 

(EahY < (Ia^){Eh^) 
show that for poaitiTe values x-,, ... 


/ ai+«A 2 / a,\/- a,\ 
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Hence that 

(2;i^2(a)/P)P ^ . . . )(Saf^-) 

is true when p is of form Hence show that it is time for any integral p hy noting that 
if 2^ is the smallest power of 2 greater than p we may take 

_ __ OCi-j- . . . OCp 

■p + 1 — S-h2 — = 

Hence, putting ^ = a ~ c, ai = . . . = =c, = . . . oc^_e = «, show that 

vt-‘ < 

(The inequality remains true fox a continuous variate, as may be seen by considering limiting 
processes.) 


3.15. Show that for the Hyariate distribution 


dJF — ^ ^xp 

2jr<Ti(r2(l — ^ 


1 Xf _ 7 T 

2(1 - P^)\ol (TiOi or|j 


00 < Xiy a:, < 00 


all eumulants r, ^ > 2, vanish ; and further, if 

g f^rs 

^rs A 

or[<r| 


(^ + ® s_i 4- (j' — )(s — 1)(1 — p%_2, s_2 


^2r, 2s — 


(2p)2/ 


(2r)!(2s)! 'ri 

"2^ -^0 F^i)!(^-i)!(2j)! 


, _ (2)- + 1)!(25 4 1)! 

2s+l P 


{ 2 pr 


2}'+s 

28+- 1, ~ ^2r41, 2s ” 


(r -i)!(s -i)!(2i -h 1)! 


where ^ is the smaller of r and s. In particalar, 

An ^ py A31 ^ 3p, A51 A71 = lOopj A91 = 94o^ , 

h , = (14 2p2), A74 = 3(1 4 ;i96 = 15(1 4 6p2) 

A38 = 105(1 4 8/3^), = 945(1 4 lOp') ; 

• A3, = 3/)(3 4 2/)2), A35 = lSp(3 4 4p2), 

A44 = 3(3 4 24j() 2 4 8p4 
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CHARACTERISTIC FUNCTIONS 


Moment- and Onmulmt-Oerterating Functions 

4.1. In the pre-vious chapter we considered the characteristic function 

= (4.1) 

as a moment-generating function. We hare also 

V(0 = log (4-2) 


f(t) being known as tie Cumulative Function. It generates the oumulants in the same 
way that the characteristic fuunction generates the moments. If the moment of order r 
exists, ^(t) can be expanded in powers of t at least as far as the term in (it/, and so can 
Other functions can be constructed which generate the moments. For example, 
since for | to | < 1 


we have the formal expansion 


1 


1 — to 


= i;w 

•>•=0 


-co(l — tX) 



(4.3) 


Generally if a function ^(i) can be expanded as a power series in t, Ixip we have, subject 
to existence (and convergence w'hen the series is infinite), 


Since 


we have 


^(to) il — Eajf’fij. 

J — oo 


(4,4) 


fo-T (i-f-i)-cZF= yi/i 

J — CO 


(4.5) 


and thus o){t) may he regarded as gi factorial moment-generatiiig function. We may also 
dej&ne a factorial oumulant-generating function 

log co(^) = . (4.6) 

thougli this fnnction has not come into general use. 


4,2. The generation of moinents is by no means the most important property of the 
characteristic function, and in this chapter we discuss some of the theorems which give 
it a fundamental place in statistical theory. 
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We recall, in tke first instance, that always exists, since 




QO 


OO 





(4.7) 


SO that the def in ing integral conyerges absolutely. Further, is uniformly continuous 
in t and differentiable j times under the integral sign if the resulting expressions exist 
and are uniformly conyergent, for vhich it is sufilcient that exists. For then 

.^®(f)|=|j x’e^^dF 

C j xl\dF = vj. (4.8) 


The IriDersim Theorem 

• 

4.3. We now proye the fundamental theorem of the theory of characteristic functions, 
which will be called the Inyersion Theorem, namely that the characteristic function uniquely 
determines the distribution function; more precisely, if ^{t) is giyen hy (4.1) then 

F(x) - F{0) = . . .(4.9) 

the integral being understood as a principal yalue, i.e. as 



dt. 


Further, if F{x) is continuous eyerywhere and dF =j[oi;)dx 

A^) = dt . 


. (4.10) 


the integral, as before, being a principal value if there is not separate conyergence at the 
limits. Equation (4.10) may be compared with the form 


m = f” 

J —so 


■ (4.11) 


the comparison exhibiting the kind of reciprocal relationship which exists between f{z) 
and 

As a preliminary we require an integral due to Dirichlet. It is easy to show that 


Putting 


Jo ^ 2 

“•-r 

Jn 


r(n-rl)jr 


sm r I 


we have 

J = 'Mo — -f- . . ■ +• ( — ^Y'^r "t" • • • 

in which, the terms decrease momotonically to zero in absolute value. Now let Hix) be 
a positive decreasing function. Consider 


L 


= pirf =E^ {- \yH 

Jo ^ Jtpt 


x\ sin X 


$ 


dx. 


- (4.12) 
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Writing if (+ 0) as the limit of J?(e) as s -> 0 (e positire), we have, in virtue of the decreasing 
property of IT, that any term in the series on the right in (4.12) is not greater than O). 


Further, as the series alternates in sign, the difference between Ip and I 

J 0 \p/ X 

is less than 0), which tends to zero uniformly in n. Consequently is uniformly 

couTergent and we have 


lim f H{ - 
— > aJo 






Similarly we have 


Um r 

> >- ooj -« ^ ^ 


By a simple change of sign the results are seen to he true if iff (r) is a negative increasing 
fanction. It is therefore true of any function which can be expressed as the sum or differ- 
ence of a positive decreasing function and a negative increasing function, and in particular 
of a frequency function or distribution function. 

Adding (4.13) and (4.14) and writing H[0) for J-{JS^(+ 0) + B{— 0)} we have 


lim j” = 7iH{0) 


and putting px for oc in this expression, 

lim f H(x) dx = raH(O), . 

P ^ OO J _oO ^ 

the so-called Dirichlet integral. If H{x) is continuous at a; = 0 the value 

0) +H{- 0)} 

is of course the usual value H{x = 0). 

Now consider 


. (4.15) 


. (4.16) 


"C p-S 

== (l){t)dt\ 

J -c Jo 


Putting 


we have 


e^^^dF{x) 


d!;| j dF(x)^ 




The product in curly hractets may he equated to the double integral 

fX . 

J 0 J —00 

vhich is evidently uniformly convergent. Making the transformation 


we have 


y ^ 

2=1 
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and integrating ■«dth. respect to z, 

= r + ^)-ny)}^y- 

This also is uniformly convergent in t and hence, integrating under the integral sign with 
respect to t, we have 

_ X)-F(y)}rfy . . . .(4.18) 

J —oo y 

since cos cy is an even function. ^ 

JSTow (4.18) is a DiricUet integral a|x& we have, therefore, 

lim J, = 2jc{FiX) - F{0)} (4.19) 

c — oo 

Eeferring again to (4.17) we thus have, writing now x for X, 

I(x) - F{0) = i lim f' d^ 

2n: c— >oe J -c Jo 

and integrating with, respect to 

F(x) - F(0) = 1 lim r 

C — >-0oJ~c 

which is the result stated in (4.9), It is to be rememhered that in virtue of our convention 
in arriving at (4.16), F(x) at a saltns is ^{F[x +) + F{x — )}, 


4.4. This expression may he thrown into an alternative form. From the definition 
of it is seen that ^{t) and ^(— t) are conjugate quantities, and we thus have 

a and 1 being the real and imaginary parts of Thus 


i’(r)-j(o)=^r .^(0- 

and hy a change of sign in t, 


-ixt 


%t 


- df 


it 

W) - ^ im±4i,zJ}. i si. 4 rf. 

2 it ' ' It I 

1 f°° R{t)sma:t -f — cosxt) 

271 J t 

This mtegrsLl is, of course, real. 

4.5. If now I{x) has a derivative f(x) vre have 


. (4.20) 




JL A 

2jr dx 


lim 


" m 

— c 


1 _ dt 
it 
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The integral being uniformly convergent in x, the differentiation can be carried ont on 
the integrand, and we have 

the integral being a principal value. 


4.6. Consider now the expression 

If the distribution function F has a derivative /, this is ecjiial in the hmit to 

and consequently ^ tends to zero everywhere where ^( 0 ;) is continnous and differentiable, 

i.e. if the frequency-distribution is continuous. 

If, however, the distribution is discontinuous, consider one point of discontinuity, 
say the frequency fj at a:,-. The contribution of this part of the frequency to ^{t) will be 

jj and thus the contribution to ^ wiU be 


If 


2c 


X Xj this clearly tends to zero ; 


1 „ r "jc 

but if rr = it becomes 


2? 




Thus the function •— tends to at a; = x^. 


Hence, if tends to zero at a point x, there is no discontinuity in the distribution 

function at that point ; but if it tends to a positive number fp the distribution function 
is discontinuous at that point and the frequency is fj. This gives us a criterion whether 
a given characteristic function represents a continuous distribution or not. 


Example 4J 

We found in Example 3.10 that the characteristic function of the normal distribution 

1 

^ j g ‘2a* dx — ' oo < a; < 00 

aV 2 tc 

IS ^[t] = 

Suppose we are given such a function and require to find the distribution, if any, of which 
it is the characteristic function. 

In the first place we note that the distribution, if any, is continuous. For 


2c 



e 2 dt. 
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The integral is less in modulns than I e ^ dt which is less than I 


e ^ dt = 


'\/2w 


Thus 


2c 


0, eyerTwhere. We have then for the frequenoj fimction, if any, 


1 


e 2 o»r' 


27C 


ix\^ 




This may he regarded as an integral in the complex plane along the line parallel to the 


tx 


real axis. Taking ^cr — ~ as the new variable in place of t, we find that the integral is 


in fact 


c. 

Thus 


ir 


-u 






poo 

This is everywhere positive and dF converges. Hence it is in fact a frequency function 

J — 00 

with the given expression as a characteristic function. 

Example 4,2 

To find the frequency function, if any, for which 

We note that ^ tends to zero and that the distriTbution, if any, is continuous. We then 
have for f[oc), if it exists, 




e * ^ ’e dt 


ir..- 


itx 


dt -j- 


J-ifa: 


dt 


1 

^TlJo 

1 

= - 1 e ^ cos tx dt. 

^Jo 

This may be evaluated by two partial integrations- We find 
fM = If — cos^.rl — - f c“^ sin tx dt 

Jo ^Jo 


= i + _fe-sinf.r-"-r 

Ji jrL Jo TiJo 

= - - xf{x). 


e~‘ cos 


Thus 


fix) = 


7l(l -t- 


OO < X 


00 . 
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As before, tliis function can represent a frequency function, and it is readily yerified that 
J{x) ias, in faet^ the required characteristic function. 


Uxample 4.3 

Does there exist a frequency function for which 

^t) = ? 

We haye 

= i. P = i. P cii 

2c 2cJ„c. 2cJ_c 

If 1 — a; is not zero the integral is 

I [cos {(1 — x)t} + i sin {(1 — x)t]]it. 

Since sin t is an odd function this is equal to 

{(1 -»)<}* 


cos 


This does not converge, but it is bounded and hence ~ • -0. 

zc 

If, however, x ^ I, the integral is simply 

j * 

and thus — = 1. 

2c 

Thus there is unit frequency at rr = 1 and it is seen at once that this accounts for 
the whole of the frequency, so that there is no frequency elsewhere. The distribution 
thus consists of a unit at a: = 1. This is otherwise evident from the consideration that 
log^(jf) = it, so that the second cumulant is zero and there is no dispersion. 


Example 4.4 

For what distribution, if any, are the cumulants given by k^=:z (r — 1)! ? 
The series 


(it)i „(i0’ 




i;=o 


J 


conrerges absolutely for | i | <1 and is thus equal to f{t) if such a function exists. We hare 


and thus 


f[t) 


,{ity 


log (1 it) 


(1 - it) 

If the frequency function exists we have 



This integral may be evaluated by integrating the complex function 
consisting of the real axis and the infinite semicircle below that axis. 


^-ixs 

r- round a contour 

1 — 

The first part reduces 
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to the integral we are seeking. On the semicircle of radius B ve have 2 = i?(cos 6 + * sin 6) 
aad the integrand becomes 

exp ( -- ixR cos d + a:Jg sin 6) 

I — cos 6 -f ii? sin 0 

0 here lies between jz and 27z and hence sin 6 is negative. Hence if a: is posiiim the expression 
is less in modulus than 

g— a;n 

i.e. tends to zero as oo. 

^—iaz 

Now the function r- has a pole within the domain of integration at 2 ; = — * i and 

X — iz 

the residue there is e~^. Hence 


fix) =-.27ce- 


0 < a; < CO. 


More generally, if = p(r — 1)!, p > 0, it -ktII be found that the residue of 


xs — , SO that the distribution is 


(1 - iz)^ 


0 <x < CO, p> 0, 


Example 4.5 

For what distribution, if any, are all cnmulants of odd order zero and those of even 
order a constant, say 2a 1 
We have 

This series converges and 

'ip(t) = 2a(cos / — 1) 

Hence ^t) = e 2 «(cos^-i)^ 

If we try to integrate I e~^^dt in the ordinary way we fail. Let ns 

J —CO 

then look into the question of continuity of the distribution function. 


We have 


e'“ ' e-«' di 

= €-2“ r y cos H di. 
d'- 


The series is uniformly convergent and hence 


Jc = X 


cos t dt 


cosH cos xt dt, 


since sin xt is an odd function. 


A.S. 
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Consider now the integral [ 2'" cos H cos xt dt. By a -well-known expansion 

2' cos H cos xt = + e-“y(e*'« -f e" ^0 

= -I- -I- -f. . . . 


The only part of this expression of present interest is the constant term, the others not 
contributing more than a finite amount to The coeflhcient of is zero unless x is integral 
in absolute value, and in that case is 


1 h= • 


Thus ~ tends to zero unless x is integral in absolute value, and in the latter case 

2iC 


2c' 




^off J 


\ 2 

Thus, if a; is even, say 2r, the frequency at a; = ± 2r is 

/2r-|-2\ /2r 4 f 

^ ^ (2r 4 2)!\ 1 j (2r + 4)!V 2 


_ g-aoj. 


ySr 


+■ 


«2r+2 


4- 


y2r-h4 


\(2r)\ ‘ (2r41)!l! (2r 2)!2! 


4 . . . 

. ..k 


and if a; is odd the frequency at a; = 2r 4 1 is 


72 r+l 


+ 


72i*-1'3 


72r+5 


(2r -f 1)! (2r + 2)!1! ' (2r + 3)!2! 




We may now verify that these frequencies account for the whole of the characteristic 
function and hence that all frequencies have been found. 


Conditions for d Junction to be a Characteristic Function 

4.7. Any function which is not negative in its range of definition and which is 
integrable in the Stieltjes sense can be a frequency function ; and any non-decreasing 
function which increases from 0 to 1 in its range of definition can be a distribution function. 
There are much more restrictive conditions to be obeyed before a given function can be 
a characteristic function. 

In the first place, let ns note that it is a necessary and snjfficient condition for a function 
^t) to be a characteristic function that 

If'® 1 __ p-ixt 

shall (except for an additive constant J{0)) be a distribution function. This, however, 
is not a very helpful criterion in practice. 
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Looking to the definition, of as 1 dF, ■re see that necessar}' conditions for 

J — oo 

^(t) to he a characteristic function are 

(a) that <^{t) must he continuous in t, 

(b) that is defined in every finite t interval, 

(c) that ^(0) = 1, 

(d) that and j>(— t) shall he conjugate quantities, 

(e) that I I < [ 1 dF < 1 = ^(0). 

J —oo 

These criteria enable ns to reject certain functions as possible characteristic functions, 
but there do not appear to be any readily applicable sufficient conditions which enable 
us to determine at sight whether a given function can be a characteristic function. 

limiting Properties of Distribution and Gharaotemtic Fmcticms 

4.8. Suppose there is given a sequence of distribution functions F^(x) depending 
on a parameter n which can increase indefinitely. To each there will correspond 
a characteristic function The question to he discussed is this : if F^ tends to a limit 
J, will <j>^ tend to a limit ^ and is j> the characteristic function of F ? Conversely, if 
tends to a limit does tend to a limit F and is a distribution function having (f> for 
its characteristic function ? The answers to these questions, as wiD be seen below, are 
affirmative under certain general conditions. 

It is to be noted what is meant by a distribution function tending to another. If 
both are continuous, F^(x) is said to tend to P{x) if, given any e, there is an such that 
I F^{x) — F{x) I < e for all If there are discontinuities present, will he said 

to tend to if it does so in every point of continuity of F. Since by definition our functions 
are taken to be continuous on the left at saltuses, this evidently conforms to the definition 
for the continuous case and to the common-sense requirements of the situation. 

4.9. We require two preliminary theorems for later work. The first is that if jP^ 
tends to I it does so uniformly. 

For the range can be divided into a finite number of parts, say at fi, I 2 - * . such 
s 

that F{^,j^i) — F{Sj) <” for all j. Then as n increases there will come a time when 
1 — F{i^) I < - for ally. Thus there exists an Wo such that for 7i > Uq 

It is sufficient to show that this implies that for any x 

I F,,(x) ~ F(x) 1 < f, n> Hq. 

In fact, if X lies between and 

F(|,)< F(4-) -f ^ 

and 

m - 1 < < w < -T \ < F(i,) + e 

and thus — £ < F^fx) — F(x) < £, 

which is the required result. 
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4.10. The second theorem we require (the Montel-HeUy theorem) is that if the 
sequence FJpc) is monotonic and hounded for all oc (which is so for distribution functions) 
then we can pick out a subsequence {x) which converges to some monotonic increasing 
function F (not necessarily a distribution function itself, for it may not vary from 0 to 1). 

Consider first of all a series of values . It is known that every bounded 

set of numbers contains a convergent sequence. Hence we can pick out from the sequence 
FJ^Xi) a convergent sequence, say, F^^(xi), Then from the subsequence F^Jix^) we can 
pick out a subsequence F^^x^ and F^jx) is thus convergent at both X:^ and x^. Continuing 
in this way we may, by picking out the first function in F^J^x), the second in F^^[x), and 
so on, arrive at a sequence of functions Oi{x), (t^{x) . . . which converges at each of the. 
values iCi, ^hc. This is the so-called Weierstrassian diagonal process. 

It follows that the sequence is convergent at every mtional point x. Since 

0^{a) < G^(x) < G^(b) for every ir between a and b, we see that if Q^{a) and Q^{b) converge, 
the limi ting values of G^ix) lie between those limits, say G(a) and G{b)> 

Then the function 'u(x) = upper hound of G^{x) {x not necessarily rational) is 
well defined and non-decreasing and so has no more than an enumerable number of points 
of discontinuity. If is continuous at x, we take y and z such that y <x <Zz and 
u[ 2 ) — u[y) < B. Then if a and b are rational points such that y <icc<ix <,b <% it 
follows that u{y) < 0(a) < G(b) < ^i(z), Moreover, as all the limiting values of G^(x) 
are between G(a) and G{b), they are between ^(y) and u{z). Hence, as s can be arbitrarily 
small, we see that G{x) tends to u(x) at every point of continuity of 'u, Tinally, by the 
diagonal process, we can select a sequence which will also be convergent at the points of 
discontinuity of u(x). The theorem is established. 


The First Limit Theorem 

4.11. We now prove the theorem : if a sequence of distribution functions tends 
to a distribution function F, then the corresponding sequence of characteristic functions 
tends to ^ uniformly in any finite ^interval, where cj) is the characteristic function of F. 
It is required to prove that, given a, there is an no independent of t such that 

^oo 

I <^(0 — 1 = 1 e'‘'‘^{dF — dF„) | < e, 

J —00 


Select two points of continuity of F, X and — X. We can make X as large as we 
please. We then split the integral 



. {4,22) 


into two parts, that in the range 
range, l^ow 


1 


x>X 


x<-X 


X to + X and that in the remaining portion of the 
dl <l - F(X) - F{~- X), 

J x<-JC 


and by taking X large enough we can make this quantity less than 


8 


Similarly 


e-^^dF^. <1 --F^(X)-^F^(-^J), 

x<X 
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and since tends to F (and that uniformly) this, for some large X, wiE be less than 

s 

Hence for some r^o the portion of (4.22) outside the range — X to + X mil be less in 
s s s 

modulus than ^ + g = 5 - Consider now the other part 



This expression is the limit of the sum 




. (4.25) 


. (4.24) 


^fe being the boimdaries of the interval into which the range is subdivided and 
a value in that interval. The difference between this sum and the limiting value can he 

made less than - if the' intervals are small enough ; for if they are less than rj in width the 

difference of e'‘*^ and is less in modulus than if] \t\, by the mean value theorem, and 
thus in any i-range ± T the difference of (4.23) and (4.24) is less in modulus than 
riT \ -FQ^)} - 1 <2r,T, 

s s 

wMcli is less than 7 if < 77=;. 

4 87 


£ 

Now the sum (4.24) will itself he less than - for some ?i > no, for it is the sum of a finite 

4 

number of terms each of which tends to zero. 

Consequently (4.23) is less than - and hence 

I (0 ^n(^) I < > '^^0- 


Conmrse cf the First limit Theorem 

4.12. The converse result is even more important : 

Let cj),^ he a sequence of characteristic functions corresponding to the sequence of 
distrihutiou functions Then if (^^(0 tends to ^{f) uniformly in smne finite ^interval, 
tends to a distribution function F and (f> is the characteristic function of F. 

As a preliminary lemma, let us prove that if X is a distribution function with char- 
acteristic function then for all real | and all A > 0 


1 

Ji 



In fact, put 



dk . 


(4.25) 


This is a continuous distrihutiou function and its characteristic function is 


y: 


cW 


= i [* {J(r + h) - F(x ) } dx, 

llj —00 
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which by a partial iategration becomes 

ir{F(a; + A) _± 


r + h)- dF{cc ) } dx 

J — oo 


dF(x) — e:<'‘^dF(x)} 




Substituting for 0{x) in (4.9) we get 


X 


F('u) dw 




JLf A 


dti 








sinh® _M./2< 

— r ‘ns 


whence, writing | for | 4- fiiid 

~ F{'u) F{u) du=^^\ ( ] dt 

h] ^ h] 27CflJ^oo\ / 

the result aimounced in (4.25). 

Reyerting now to the theorem required to he proved, note that it is sufficient to establish 
that if (j> nniformly in some interval j [ < a, then F^ tends to some distribution 

function I in every point of continuity of F. When this is established it follows from the 
Pirst Limit Theorem that <j) is the characteristic function of F and that (j)^ converges to 
(j> uniformly in every finite ^-interval. 

As shown in 4,10, given a sequence F^ we may always choose from it a subsequence 
such that converges to a non-decreasing function F in every continuity point of F. 

Let us then choose such a sequence. We have of necessity 0 < jP < 1, and F may 
be supposed everywhere continuous on the left. It is then a distribution function if 
!{■+ oo) — j?(— oo) = 1, and this we proceed to prove.* From (4.25) with f =:= 0 we have 


1 1 1 C" 


sin«\2 f2t\ 

T Hhr- 


By bypotbesis tends uniformly to 4 for \t \ <. a and bence does so, and it is easily 
seen that tbe integral on the right is uniformly convergent. Thus, given t, we can find 
hi such that for A > Ao 


If ® 


Ip®^ /sin^Y 


M-j] dt 4 - '}], 


* It is not obvious that if the functions all vary from 0 to 1, then their limit must do so. In 

fact, if Fn{x) — 0, X < — n, F^{cc) = |, — a; < n, F^ix) ~ 1, x > n then lim F,n(x) = for 

^ n — >-oo 

— oo < a; < 00 . ‘ 
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■where | 7 | < e. Now let h tend to infinity. As jF’ is a non-decreasing function the left- 
hand side tends to F( -f- 00) — F( — 00). The right-hand side tends, in ■virtue of the 
uniformity of <l>^^ and the consequent continuity of ^ near f = 0, to 



which is equal to unity. 

Hence P, the limit of the subsequence is a distribution function whose characteristic 

function is </>• 

But any subsequence of <j)^ tends to in virtue of the uniformity of the convergence, 
and hence any convergent subsequence of tends to F, Consequently jP„ tends to JP in 
every point of continuity of F and the theorem follows. 

Example 4M 

The hinomial distrihution [q 4- pY' considered in Example 3.2 has the characteristic 
function 

[q 4 

Now the frequency at a: =y is is greater than tlie ordinate at 

(”)?*-¥ >(j + i)r-'-v+‘ 

or J > pn — q. 

Pot large n the maximum frequency will then be in the neighbourhood ofj = pn, and 
is then 


In virtue of Stirling’s approximation to the factorial this approximates to 

g— ■«- 4 2 > 71 % I 

{27rp'n){qnY^ v'(2:zpgii)’ 

and therefore tends to zero. 

Thus every frequency in the binomial tends to zero and the distribution does not tend 
to any limiting distribution. 

Suppose, however, that we express the distribution in standard measure. Putting 
I ^ have 

J —CO J -30 

_i*fi . / 1\ 

Heace <l>s(i) = « 

The effect on of transferring to standard measure is then to replace t by - and 
to multiply hy e ® . 
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For the binomial = %p, pt = npq, and thus the characteristic function of the 
binomial expressed in standard measure is 

/ itn'o ^/ , . 




V (»p?)v\ 

|l + p^exp 


q+p exp 


(npq)^ 


(npqf /j 
it pt^ pdt^ 


4- ©(«3n-4) 


0 < I e I <1 


lo fi_^ j.« pi o<|e|<i 

[npqf [ [npqf 2/n,pq 6(npqyj 

\2npq 2 npq f 
= - + 0(^3^-"^). 

Thiis for any finite t log tends uniformly to and hence 

Thus the distribution {q +- pY expressed in standard measure tends to the distribution 
whose characteristic function is i.e. to the form , ^ 




00 < iT < OO. 


M'wltivariate Characteristic Innctions 

4,13. The characteristic function of a bivariate distribution is defined as 


Htu ^2) = [ f dF{Xu ^2) 

j — 00 J —00 


. (4.26) 


and generahy, that of a multivariate distribution F(,Xi, x^, . . . x^) as 


<f>{ii, «2> ■ • . U = f f • • • [ dF{Xi, X 2 , . . . xj (4.27) 

J— ooJ— 00 J— 00 


If Xi, ^ 2 , . . . are independent we have 


. . . i„) = f dFi(a:i) f dF J,x^) • . • f d^^{xj 

J —OQ J J 


Similarly 


— • • • ^{^71) 


n 

ipK ... tj = ^ log 


. (4.29) 


Thus the characteristic function of the joint distribution of a number of independent 
variables is the product of their characteristic functions ; and the cumulative function 
is the sum of their cumulative functions. This is a fundamentally important result in the 
theory of sampling. 

4.14. In generalisation of (4.9) we have 

Fir ^ ^ r r 


tz, . . . dti . . . dt^. 


(4.30) 
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The miiltiple integrals are to be interpreted as principal values 

r •••['• 

c ^ J — c J -c 

The proof is similar to that for the univariate case. We have 


J 




Hm [” . . . f 

■” e(% . . 

.<) 

p — oo J— oo J 

^ao ^oo 

-OO \P 

pj 

lim 1 • • • 1 

23 — >- oo } —CO J — 

Considering now 
fc rc 

H(x„ . . . 

oo 

\ sm 

= J ' * J 

■we find that 

* * • • 

. . df^ 

9 

9 1 

il 

p 2 sin cXi 

J -.QO Xl 


0 ) 


. . . . 0 ). 




F(xiy . • . x^)}dxi , . . 

lira = (2n)^{I{xi, . . . xj -F(0, ... 0)} 

C >■ 00 

and by considering the integration of (4.31) -with respect to the Ts the result (4.30) foUoTvs. 

4.15. If ve have a distribution F(x) and some function of the variate such as i{x) 
■we may consider the characteristic function of ? 


^i(0=r e^'^dFiz) 

J — (X) 


. (4.32) 


The distribution of ^ will then be given by (4.9) or (4.10), e.g. the distribution function of 
I, say 6(i), is 

G(i) = .^[ exp (- it£)4.{t) dt. . (4.33) 

-oo 

The Problem of MommU 

4.16. We can now consider in more detail a problem which suggested itself in Chapter 
3. Do the moments determine the distribution uniquely, and if not, under what conditions 
da they do so ? To give some point to this question let us note that in some circumstances 
it is possible for two different distributions to have the same set of moments. 

Consider in fact the integral 

p>0, q>0, 

Jo f 

{n -f 1) 


Put 




q == d -\~ 


n a non-negative integer 
()< A < i 


tan In 


= t 
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We find on substitution that 

a;»g-afi|'cog (y 3 a;^ tan hi) i sin (/Sar* tan ht)}^dx . 


Jo 


(4.34) 


r 


1 


i tan ht)^-^ 


and since 


(1 + itan Aar) "4^ = 

I nr\^ A 'TT \\i 

A 


(CDS 


= a real quantity, 

the imaginary part of (4.34) is zero. Thus the distributions 

f{cc) = ke~^^{l + £ sin (Pca^ tan Xti)} .... (4.35) 
0<a;<oo, oc>0, 0<A<i, |£|<l 

have moments independent of s, and (4.35) defines a whole family of distributions having 
the same moments. 

Similarly, if we substitute 

p = 5 ^ = X •+ ~ = tan /> = {$ a positive integer) 

A Ji _ S “T“ i 

we find that the family 


f[x) = 4- e cos tan 

— oo<a:<oo, a>0, 0 <p = 


p7C 

T 

2s 
+ 1 


. (4.36) 


<1, hl<l 


have the same moments, the range in this case being infinite in both directions. 


4.17. In full generality the problem of moments may be formulated as follows: 
Given a sequence of constants Cq, Ci, . . . 

(i) Does there ezist a distribution function F such that 

^\^dF=c.l . , (4.37) 

(ii) If so, is the distribution function unique 1 

(iii) What are the functions, if any ? 

We have not the space here to enter on a full discussion of these questions, which have 
stimulated some beautiful mathematics, particularly by Stieltjes (1918). Our treatment 
wiQ be confined to the results of statistical interest, hut we may indicate the principal 
results of Stieltjes. 

If we express the series 


oo 



as a continued fraction of the form 


(4.38) 


then, if the hmits in 


1 1 1 J. JL JL 

UiZ + Ua + ^3^ + U 4 4" "h ^2n “i" 


(4.39) 


(4.37) are 0 to cx), it is a necessary and sufficient condition for the 
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existence of at least one F that all the a’s be positive ; and F is unique or not according 

as diverges or converges. 

?= 1 

The case when the limits in (4.37) are ± oo has been treated by Hamburger (1920), 
who showed that an F exists if the expression of (4.38) as a continued fraction of the form 

*'■ *■ , . («b>' 

+ ct^ "r 

gives positive values of the 6^s. In order that F may be unique it is necessary and sufficient 
that the continued fraction be completely convergent in a sense defined by Hamburger. 

We shall see presently that for finite limits in the integral of (4.37) the function I is 
always unique. 


4 . 18 . Unfortunately the Stieltjes-Hamhurger criteria are not of much practical use 
because, as a rule, it is too difficult to express the a’s and 6’s of (4.39) and (4.40) explicitly 
enough in terms of the given c’s to enable questions of sign or convergence to be decided. 
We may, however, derive some criteria of statistical importance by considering the more 
restricted problem : given the moments of a distribution, can any other distribution also 
have the moments ? In other words, we are given the existence of one F and reqiure 
to know whether I is unique. 

Note in the first instance that this problem need only be considered when absolute 
moments of all orders exist. It is evident that more than one distribution can exist having 
a limited number of moments finite and the remainder infinite. Furthermore, if any 
moment of even order exists, those of lower order must exist. In particular, if /^ 2 r ©^zists 

|.oo ^0 " 

iF and | x^^^dF exist separately, and hence so do 1 and 

Jo J — oo J 0 


I 


^ I dF, and so also does 


^ I dF, the absolute moment of order 2r — 1, 


Thus we consider only the case when all absolute moments exist. 


4.19. We will prove in the first place the theorem that a set of moments determines 

a distribution uniquely if the series ^ ~~ converges for some real non-zero t. 

?'=() 

The characteristic function is continuous in i and its derivatives exist if the moments 
exist. Ve have then in the neighbourhood of / = 0 




( 4 . 41 ) 


■J^o 

3vF 


where is less in absolute value than (3.14). 

Thus if converges, tends to zero and hence Mt) is equal to the sum of the 

j’ 


infinite series 




ies 


Evf 


if it exists. Moreover, this series is inajorated by and hence 
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is absolutely convergent if tie latter is convergent. Hence ve have 


#)=i: 




and thus is uniquely detemained in the neighbourhood of f = 0. 
of i we have 


. ( 4 . 42 ) 
In the neighbourhood 


and the modulus of the coefficient of 


(t - toY 


is not greater than Vy-, 


Consequently 


can be expanded everywhere as a convergent Taylor series and is equal to the sum of that 
series* Hence (f){t) may be extended from the neighbourhood ^ by analytic continuation 
through auy finite j^-interval. Hence ^(t) is everywhere uniquely defined. 

But determines the distribution function and hence the latter is uniquely deter- 
mined. 


4:.20, As a corollary of this theorem we have the result that a set of moments uniquely 
determines a distribution if 


lim V £g finite. 


n 




Tor the series is convergent if 


limi 


\%l 




< 1, 


that is to say, in rirtue of the Stirling approximation to the factotial, if 


( 4 . 43 ) 




71 


If h is the upper limit of — this inequality will be satisfied for t 

Th €if0 

_L 

. ^ j^' 2n 

Is IS also a sufficient condition for uniqueness that lim should be finite, a form 

k 

of the criterion which enables us to disregard the absolute moments. In fact 


so that 


^2n-l 


- V 2a-- 1 


2n-l 


271 

^2n — f^2n 


'■ '^271+1 


2n-f-l 


271 


2n — 1 2n-i 

Taking upper limits throughout ve hare 


1 S ^2n + 1 1 

. — 2n ^ ‘ , 2n+l 

2n - 1 2k,^2™ 2?z — 1 2w 4- 1 2n-t-i 


lim 


251 _ 1 2n.-l 

11- , — I ^ 


, 1 
9/«/ 


v„ .2ft- 1 < lim < lim , 3n+l 


1 1 
2n + l' 2 n+l 


and thus Mm - and lim finite or infinite together. 
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4.2 1 . Asa farther corollary we haTe the result that a set of moments uniquely deter- 
mines a distribution if the range is finite. For suppose the range is a to 6. Taking an 
origin at = a and letting b — a = c, we have 

/i'„ = {^x”dF <c«. 

Ja 

Thus < c = 


Jf 71 

and hence lim — = 0. 

% 


4.22. Two farther criteria may be mentioned. The first is due to Carleman (1925). 
A set of moments determines a distribution nniqaely if (in the case of limits — oa to + «) 



diverges. Eor the limits 0 to <x> the corresponding series is 


. (4,44) 



. (4.45) 


Secondly, if there exists a frequency function, the moments determine it uniquely 
if, for limits — oo to -f- oo 


< Jf 1 a: 1 for | a; 1 > a:* (M, ;S, a, > 0 A < 1) . . (4.46) 

and for hmits 0 to oo 


J(z) < if 1 a I for 1 a I > a;,, (31, /5, a, > 0 i < |) . . (4.47) 

This result is due ultimately to Stieltjes. It foIlow^s without difficulty from the Carleman 
criterion. 

It is interesting to note that if for some Xa 

/(a) > e-*'*'"* (oc > 0) . . . . (4.48) 


then the problem of moments is necessarily indeterminate (as usual, i for the range 

0 to oo and A < 1 for the range — oo to -f oo). This follows from the examples in 
equations (4.35) and (4.36), for we can add to (4.48), ivithont rendering miy frequency 
'negative, a function all of whose moments are zero. 


EmmfU 4.7 

The moments of the distribution 

1 _~ 

(IF — — jzzzzt 2 o* dx, “ (X) < < oo 

Gy Iti 


/^2r+l 


= 0 


//2r = 


(2r)! 

'2rt\ 


-,2r 


are given by 



no 
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Thus 


nV2l n\ J 


Yb 




m 


n\/(2e) # 


V(^e)n^ 

and thm the upper limit is zero and the distribution is unique. 


4.23, If the moment of order r exists it must he given by 

- [if 


’ /Jr “] 

m . 

« 15==0 


{ity 


Thus^if (f>[t) can be expanded in an infinite Taylor seriesjthat series must be S 

Further, if this series does not converge, (f>[t) cannot be expanded as an infinite Taylor 
series. Bnt it can alw'ays be expanded in the finite form with remainder 


m = X 


j~0 


-/If + £. 


Thus, when the series does not converge, can be expanded in powers of t only 
asymptotically. 

This illustrates the source of the ambiguity in the definition of <l){t) when the infinite 

series does not converge, for it is known that there exist an infinite number of 

functions which have a given set of coefficients in an asymptotic expansion- For instance, 
if <x{{) has an asymptotic expansion in t the functions oc(^) + ^ all have the same 

V v (ity 

expansion. It is therefore hardly surprising that when i7 or 2* ^ fail to converge, 

there may be more than one frequency or distribution function with the same set of 
moments. 

But it does not follow from what has been said that there m'ust be more than one 
frequency-distribution. There must be more than one function, but those functions may 
not qualify as frequency-distributions, e.g. they may be negative in part of the range. 
In the example just given, cannot be a characteristic function, for it does not obey 

the well-known condition that and <j>[ — t) should be conjugate. So far as I am aware, 

it is not known whether the condition that should converge is necessary as 

well as sufficient for uniqueness. 


The Second Limit Theorem 

4.24. We are now in a position to prove a farther theorem on the limits of distri- 
bution functions. If a sequence of functions F^(x) has all moments existing and for all 
j /i'- (??.)—> jip then the (I'/s are the moments of a distribution function F which is the 
limit of the sequence -F^, provided that F is completely determined by its moments. 
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We -will jfirst prove the rather more general theorem ; If there is given a sequence of 
distribution functions such that all moments of exist, and for any j the sequence 
/if{n) lies between fixed hmits independent of n, then a subsequence F^. can be selected 
from F^ such that 

(1) lim iF^. exists, = saj. 

(2) The subsequence Fn> converges to some distribution function F. 

(3) I 3^ dF exists and is equal to 

J —oo 

The existence of may be proved by the diagonal method exactly as for the Montel- 
Helly theorem of 4.10. By hypothesis, i 3 j(n) is uniformly bounded and the r^t of the 
proof follows that of 4.10. 

The existence of F follows also from the Montel-Helly theorem. We apply the theorem 
to the subsequence derived by satisfying condition (1) and hence arrive at a subsequence 
obeying both (1) and (2). It must however be shown that F is & distribution function, 
i.e. varies effectively from 0 to 1. This follows because 


6>1 

1“ <^2,4^1.”) a<_i 


(4.49) 


and hence, for the subsequence, with r = 0 and letting n' tend to infinity, 

0 < 1 - Fib) < ^ 


0 < F{a) < i-^2 


SO that, as a, b tend to infinity the equations jF(oo) = 1, jP('— oo) = 0 are seen to hold. 

We also require for later parts of the proof two results : the first that the convergence 
of 


lim f a:^ dF^ to [ dF^ 

oo , h CL J — 00 


. ( 4 . 50 ) 


is uniform with respect to n. This follows from the hypothesis that is bounded 

and from the equations (4.49). The second is that 

hm a:*{l — Fni^)] = 0, lim | F„{x) = 0 


( 4 . 51 ) 


for s > 0 and all integral n > 0. The first limit follows from 

1 - K(f>) = 




and hence from 




P2/ 


b> 0, 0 <s < ij. 


We now have to complete the proof hy showing that dF exists and is equal 

J — OQ 
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to Eor tMs we use the theorem (aa extension hy Prechet and Shohat (1931) of oae 
due to Helly) that if a sequence vjx), defined in the interval — oo to -f oo, is such that 

(1) v^{x) is of bounded variation in any finite interval, 

(2) all vjx) and their total variations are bounded in any finite interval, 

(3) lim Dn[x) = v{x) exists for all x, except perhaps at a denumerable number 

n — >-oo 

of points, 

(4) 1 f{x) dvjx) converges uniformly with respect to » to f{x) if f{x) is 

J a J - 00 

ever37where continuous, 

^oo poo 

then I f{x] d^{x) exists and = lim f{x) ivjx). 

J— OO n — >-ooJ — oo 

This result may be applied to our sequence FJ,x), which obeys conditions (1), (2) 

and (3). It also obeys (4) when j(x) = a? in virtue of (4.50) and (4.51). Turther I(x) 

^00 ^ ^ 

is of bounded variation and hence dF ip) exists and equals, say, 

J —00 


Finally 


x\dF - dFJ 




rb 

X? {dl - 
J a 


a <Q, b > 0. 


. (4,52) 


By taking — a and b sufficiently large we can make the first four terms on the right as 
small as we please, for — a < — a > 6o ^^nd some n> Then fcy taking n sufficiently 
large we can make the fifth term as small as we please (without affecting the smallness 
of the other terms). Hence | fij — ju^(n) | may be made as small as we please. 

This establishes the more general result. The theorem enunciated at the beginning 
of the section follows as a corollary. In fact, if jul-(ri) tends to a limit then the 
subsequence can always he selected and tends to a distribution function F with the 
moments /^j. All we have to prove is that if the /u'j are such that they uniquely determine 
F, the sequence itself converges to F, 

Suppose that there exists a point of continuity Xq such that FJx^) does not converge 
i>oF(xo). Then a subsequence can be selected which converges to some other value 

at ocq. But from this F^> we can select a subsequence F^r, converging say to F^^), having 
the same moments as F{x). Since by hypothesis these moments uniquely determine 
F, Fy must be the same as F in all points of continuity, i.e. 

lim F^u{x^) = F{xq), 

n"- 

This is impossible, for F^^^{Xq) is a subsequence of F^\x^) which converges, but not to 
F{x^). 


4.25. The above proof can hardly be described as easy, though it depends only on 
simple notions such as continuity and convergence, but the Second Limit Theorem is so 
important that it has seemed worth while reproducing the proof in full. ICany examples 
of its application will occur in the sequel. The chapter may be concluded with an 
illustration of its use in determining the hmiting forms of distributions. 
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Uxam^U 4.8 

Tke discontinuous distribution whose j&equency at = j (j = 0, 1, . . ,) is e” ’ 
lias a eharacteristic function 

^[t) = exp m[e^^ — 1), 
and hence all cumnlants equal to m. 

The distribution, is evidently the only one with such cnmnlants, for 

1 y 1 j . 

is convergent and equals m{e^^ — 1), so that the cumulative function and the characteristic 
function are uniquely determined. 

')7l^ 

STow as w tends to infinity the frequency at Xp e"""*— , tends to zero and thus the 

distribution does not tend to a limit. This is consistent with the behaviour of the 
cumulants, which increase without limit. 

Suppose, however, we express the distribution in standard measure. Then 

m 




m 


Hence as m co all cumnlants higher than the second tend to zero, and hence the 
cumulants of the distrihution tend to those of the normal distribution 


(IX = Q-K^-Vni)* — 00 < or < C3G 

V(27t) 

with the mean mi 

Now we know that this distribution is completely determined by its moments 
(Example 4.7). We also know that the cumulants determine the moments and vice-versa, 
so that if the cumulants of the discontinuous distribution tend to those of the normal 
distribution, the moments will tend to the moments of that distrihution. Hence the 
Second Limit Theorem is applicable, and the discontinuous distribution does in fact tend 
to the normal form w?ie7i expressed in standard rneasnire. 


NOTES AND EETERENCES 


The idea of the characteristic function can be traced back as far as Laplace, but its 
introduction into the theory of statistics, through the theory of probability, is mainly due 
to Poincare and Levy (1925), whose book provides the most readable and complete account 
of the function. More recent researches are outlined by Cramer (19o7). The proof of the 
First Limit Theorem is substantially that given hy Levy. The converse, given originally 
in a somew^hat less general form by Levy, was proved simultaneously by him and Cramer, 
the proof in 4.12 following the latter’s. 

The Second Limit Theorem seems to have been first proved by Markoff for the case 


when the limiting form is the normal distribution cIF = -'''ilr. It was subsequently 

considered and extended hy several WTiters, the general form of 4.24 being due to Trechet 
and Shohat (1931), whose proof has been closely followed. Some references to prior work 
are given, by these authors. 

The problem of moments appears to hav^e been first considered and solved by 
A.S. I 
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EXERCISES 

4.1 . Show that if a frequency function f{x) is symmetrical tbe characteristic function 
is an even function, i.e. <j>(t) =^(— iJ), and that therefore ^t) is real ; and conversely, 
if is real the frequency function, if any, is symmetrical. 

4.2. Show that the function 

— 1\^ 

<^(^) = / — _ — \ ^ ri a positive integer, 
is the characteristic function of a distribution function 

m - 1)» H- - • •}• 

4.3. Show that the factorial moment-generating function oy[t) of the binomial [q -j- 
is (1 ■+ ptY, and hence that 


4.4. If for a certain distribution 


a and 6 being positive constants, show that the distribution is discontinuous with variate- 

values 0, a, ra, , and the frequency at ra equal to •* 

rl 

4.5. Show that the function 6”^°^ cannot be a characteristic function unless « = 2. 


4 . 6 . Show that there is only one distribution with moments given by 

' __ “I" 

r{v) 

and that it is 


dF = dx 

r(v) 


0 < a; < CO, 
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4.7. A theorem due to Weierstrass states that any function continuous in the range 

X 

(a, b) can be represented by a uniformly convergent series of poHmomials PJ^x) 

?l*=» O 

being of degree n in x. Deduce that if two' continuous frequency functions, /i and /*, 
have the same moments of all orders, ^ 

J a 

and hence that the moments determine a distribution uniquely if it is continuous and of 
finite range. 


4.8. If 9 is a non-negative function of the variate x and 

x(0 = r 0^dF{x), 

J — oc 

show that the frequency function of 9, if any, is given by 


4.9. Show that if a characteristic function possesses derivatives up to and 
including the second order, then 


and generalise this result. 




4.10. A theorem of Denjoy {Comptes rendus, 1921, 173, 1399) states that if a function 
f(x) defined in a range {a, b) possesses derivatives of all orders, if is the maximum of 

\f(n)(x) I in the range and ifA"-^ is divergent, then J{x) is completely determined by 

M^n 

its value and that of its derivatives at a single point. Use this result to show that a set 
of moments determines a distribution uniquely if diverges. 



CHAPTER 5 


STANDARD DISTRIBUTIONS- (1) 

It 

5.1 . There axe certain distribution and frequency functions -wliicb, for both theoretical 
and practical reasons, occupy a central position in statistical theory. In this and the next 
chapter we shall consider their properties, leaving their statistical uses to be developed 
and illustrated later in the book. We shall, however, indicate briefly some of the ways 
in which they arise, even at the expense of anticipating ideas introduced at a subsequent 
stage. This will not impair the logical continuity of our development and will give con- 
creteness to a treatment which might otherwise appear somewhat abstract. 


The Binomial Distribution 

5.2. Suppose we have a large population of members each of which exhibits either 
some quality P or a complementary quality Q (=not-P), for example, a population of 
men who are either blue-eyed or not-blue-eyed. Suppose that the proportion of individuals 
with quality P is ^ and that with quality Q is q, where of course p + q — 1. If we take 
a random sample of F members firom the population we expect that on the average pN 
members will exhibit P and Nq will exhibit Q. We may thus array the members according 
to the quality as 

N(p -t- q). 

Now suppose we choose N pairs of individuals. There will be pairs PP, pairs PQ, pairs QP 
and pairs Of the Np pairs for which the first member is P there will, on the average, 
be a proportion p for which the second member is P and q for which it is Q. Similarly 
for the Nq exhibiting Q in the first member. Thus the pairs may be arrayed as 

Np{p + g) + Nq{p ^q) = N{p ^q)K 

Generally if we choose N sets of n the array will he F{p -1- q)'^. That is to say, the 

proportion of cases containing j P’s and {n —j) Q’s will be , the term 

in (p -h- q)'". We are then led to consider the binomial distribution 

/ = (p4-# . . . (5.1) 

as a discontinuous frequency-distribution, the variate being the number of P’s in the set 
of n, which may vary from n to 0. If, as is frequently more convenient, we wish to con- 
sider the variate as increasing from 0 to the distribution is inverted, i.e. becomes 

/ = (y + pr (5.2) 

5.3. Distributions very close to the binomial form occur in practice, particularly in 
artificial experiments with coin-tossing or dice-throwing. Some data by Weldon are 
shown in Table 5.1. Weldon threw 12 dice 26,306 'times and noted the values at each 
throw. This is equivalent to the drawing of samples of 12 from a large population. The 
occurrence of a 5 or a 6 on any die was regarded as the exhibition of the quahty P, a 
“success” as we may call it. 
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TABLE 5.1 

Freque7icy-distribntiorb of 26,306 Throws of 12 Dice, the Occtirrence of a o or 6 being 

counted a JS$icceas. 


No. of 
Successes. 

Observed 

Frequency. 

Theoretical Frequeucy 
from the Binomial 
26,306 

(0-6623 4- 0-3377)^* 

No. of 
Successes. 

Observed 

Frequency. 

Theoretical Frequency 
from the Binomial 
26,306 

(0*6623 + 0-3377) la 

0 

185 

187 

6 

3,067 

3,043 

1 

1,149 

1,146 

7 

1,331 

1,330 

2 

3,265 

1 3,215 

8 

403 

424 

3 

5,475 

5,465 

9 

105 

m 

4 

6,114 

6,269 

10 and over 

18 

16 

5 

5,194 

5,115 

Total 

26,306 

26,306 


If the dice w-ere perfect (a condition rarely realised in practice) the proportion p of 
successes would be } ; and the appropriate binomial would be, in the form (5.2), (| -f 
In this particular case the dice were not quite perfect, the proportion of cases exihibiting 
a 5 or a 6 being 0-3577. Taking this as the ralue of p, we get the frequency function 
(0-6623 -h 0 - 3377 )^ 2 ^ which when multiplied by the total frequency 26,306 gives the 
theoretical frequencies shown in the third column of Table 5.1. The agreement with 
observation is evidently fairly good. 


5.4. Taking our variate to be increasing, we have, from (5.2), that the frequency at 
a: =j is The characteristic function of the distribution is then 

/-u J 

= {q -r .... (5.3) 

We then have for the moment of order j about the origin, from (3.11), 


and hence 


and so on. We find 


fij 


’ d\ . 


ityi 

J/=i) 



= lip 

i)p“} ■ 

(5.4) 

/4 

= np -f n(n — 


= npq . 


(5.5) 

fh 

= npq(q - p) 


(5.6) 


= S)i-p~q^ i- pqii(l — Gpq) 

(5.7) 

Vi 

_ ps - p 

= . . 

(5.8) 

y2 

_ fli. — 3«2® _ 


(5.9) 


npq 



and hence 
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5.5. Further formulae are not often required, but when they are can he deriTed 
from some interesting recurrence relations connecting the moments of the Hnomial. 
Writing 6 = it we have, for the characteristic function referred to the mean as origin, 

iii) = + peY (5,10) 

Differentiating with respect to 6 we find 






-f peY "i” -f- peY~^ p(? 


^ npe° ^ /^j6‘ 




y FP' 
ji 


and hence, after a little re-arrangement, 


Identifying coefficients in we get 


n 

npq{e^ — l)^^- 


/, = npq^ 


V - 1 


ft- - P 


IC7> 


giving the moment of order r about the mean in terms of those of lower orders. 
Furthermore, writing the moment about the mean as 


?? . V 


we have, differentiating with respect to p, 

^ == - mI(j-npr-^(^y^-Y' - - ^prQr~^-Hn-j)pY i:(j - 

The first term on the right is — The sum of the other two will be found to be 

llU - npr^Qq’‘-Y = Hence we find 

ft'+i . (5.12) 

For example, jUi == 0, fi 2 — npq = np{l — p) and hence 

-=npq{q-p) 

as stated in (5.6). 

For factorial moments the expressions assume a particularly simple form. In fact, 
differentiating [q +■ ^)^ r times partially with respect to p and multiplying by we have 


'/6 

H- = y *! 


jMgn-lpi 


— i“[r) ; 

q+p = l 

ft,, = 


and hence since 
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5.6. If ^ ^ the binomial distribution is obviously symmetrical. If p ^ q the 

distribution is skew. But in both cases it will be unimodal unless pn is small. Tor the 
frequency of the (r + l)th term is greater than that of the rth so long as 




or 


w.! (71 — r — l)!(r + 1)! p 

{% — r)lr! n\ 


or 

which is equivalent to 


n —r q" 


r “f- 1 

72 , 4 - 1 


<i). 


Hence the frequency increases until the point when (r + 1)> 
again. Some typical distributions are shown in Table 5.2. 


1) and then declines 


TABLE 5.2 

Terms of the Binomial Distribution lOjOOO [q 4-^)^° for Values of p from OT to 0-5. 
(Figures given to the nearest unit.) 


Number of 
Successes. 

p = 01 

q = 0-9 

<M 00 

II II 

p = 0-3 
q = 0*7 

p =0-4 
q =0-6 

j) = 0-5 
q = 0-5 

0 

1216 

115 

8 


___ 

1 

2702 

576 

68 

5 

— 

2 

2852 

1369 

278 

31 

2 

3 

1901 

2054 

716 

123 

11 

4 

898 

2182 

1304 

. 350 

46 

5 

319 

1746 

1789 

746 

148 

6 

89 

1091 

1916 

1244 

370 

7 

20 

545 

1643 

1659 

739 , 

8 

4 

222 

1144 

1797 

1201 

9 

1 

74 

i 654 

1597 

1602 1 

10 

— 

20 

308 

1 1171 

1762 i 

11 



5 

120 

710 

1602 1 

12 



1 

39 

355 

1201 

13 

— 

— 

1 10 

146 

739 1 

14 

— 

— 

! 2 

49 

370 

15 

— 

— 

— 

13 

148 

16 

— 

— 

— 

3 

46 

17 

— ; 

— 

— 

— 

11 

18 

— 

— 

j 

— 

2 

19 

— 

— 


— 

— 

20 







5.7, The ordinates of the binomial are most directly calculated from the formula 
values of n the calculation is straightforward and for high values 
assistance can be derived from tables of log w! The calculation of the distribution function. 
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which is equiyalent to the summation of terms of the hinomial, is tedious to perform directly, 
hut use may he made of the tables of the incomplete R-function. We haye, for Taylor’s 
series with the integral form of remainder 

/(« + = S 

Putting a = q, h = p and /(a ■+ ^) — (q + pT we have 


(? + Pf 


r—1 f X 




where is the remainder after r terms and equals 

cl ^'•(1 — t)*-! n\ 




r- 

Jo 


(r — 1)! [n — r)l 


(? + ptY^^dt 


la (5.14:) put t = 1 


X 

P' 


We find 


n\ 


[r — 1)!(^ — r)! 


rp 


cv) dx 


BJr, n - r ^l) 

r{r)r(n -r ^1) ^ ’ 

: - r + 1) 

J5(r, n —r -\-\) 


= Ip{r,n - r + 1) 

iu the usual notation. This is also equal to 

1 I^{n - r 4- l,r) 


( 5 . 14 ) 


(5.15) 

(5.16) 


by a well-hnovrn property of the B-fuaction. 

The remainder after r — 1 terms is, similarly, I^{r — l,n — r -h 2), and hence the 
rth term is 


- /^(r, - r 4- 1) 4* /^(r ~ 1, ~ r 4- 2) 

= -T + \,r)~ I^{% — r 4- 2, r - 1), . (5.17) 


Example 5.1 

When ?i = 20, r = 11, p = 0-4 we have for the remainder after 11 terms 10) 

which from the tables is found to be 0-127,521,2. The value given by summing the last six 
terms in the appropriate column of Table 5.2 is 0T27 6, the error in the last place being due to 
rounding up. The remainder after 12 terms is /o. 4 ( 12 , 9) = 0*056,526,4. The 11th term 
(10 ‘"successes”) is then the difference of these two remainders =0*0710, as shown in 
Table 5.2 for the frequency per 10,000 of 11 successes. 


The Poisson Distribution 

5.8. Oases sometimes occur in which the proportion p of “ successes ” in the popula- 
tion is very small. We may suppose our number ti large enough to render itself appreci- 
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able though ^ is small ; and we are thus led to consider the limiting form of the binomial 
(5.2) as j) 0 subject to the condition that remains fihiite, and equal to A, say. 
Under these conditions the term 


a 


ptqn-r 


n\ 


- AYi - T 

{% — r)!r! n'x ti J 

V'{2n:)e~" 




An r\ 


, — g" 

r! 


Thus the terms of the binomial become the successive terms 


A A 

’ir * ' ‘ jr ‘ * ‘ 


( 5 . 18 | 


This is called the Poisson distribution, having been given first by Poisson in 18^7. It 
has since been discovered independently by several other -writers. 

From the point of view of characteristic functions we have 

^(0 = lim {q -f 


1 A 

= lim •! 1 + -(e>‘ - 1)| 
= exp — 1 ) 


. ( 5 . 19 ) 


which is readily verified to result in the distrihution (5.18). 
Thus 


ip(t) = A(e'’* — 1) = 1'^' 


(ity 


and hence all cumulants of the Poisson distribution are equal to A. We thus find 

= A 1 

== ^ 

^4 = A + 3A^J 

If we let n- oo in (5.11) and (5.12) we find 

r -‘2 




and 




A da^ 
dk 


( 5 . 20 ) 

(5.21) 

(5.22) 


5.9. Tables of the function for various values of A and r are given in Tables 

r! 

for Statisticians and Biometricians, Part I. The frequency polygons are very skew, almost 
J-shaped for low values of A, but become nearer to imimodal symmetry as A increases. 


A comparison of the successive terms — and 


r! [r + 1)! 

up to the point for which r ~1- 1 < A and then decreases again. 


shows that the frequency increases 
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_ The summation of r terms in the Poisson distribution may be carried 

^ thel^tSrnrCdr^^ 

_ w 

r{r) 

^^Vr' ^ ~ • • • • . . (s, 23) 

m the notation of Pearson’s tables of the Incomnlete F mu 

in these tables is a difficult one to work with in the present ca^e and thot!l,?''“'?* 

b, .ed fo, of be^ L7lZ 

oaloulote «-■- directly „ther tta l„ „„ an analogone .irpression to (5.17) in tie f™ 

t J:fo„ wto«h 

Snjpoie, hoover, we draw then. Iron. . different popubtion. “ tl 

rn, qs) . . . {p^, qj. 

Then our proportional frequencies will be arrayed by the form 


(Pi + qi)(Pt + S'a) 


iPn +qn) = n (Pj. 4- gy) 

/==1 


wMoh (>f course reduces to the binomial if all the p’s are equal 
The characteristic function of this distribution is 


( 5 . 24 ) 


from which we have 


^{t) = U{q^ 4- pj.e«) 

V’CO = ^log (g,- 4- 

= Nlog|l4-Py.ft-hp,(^% j 

w 

2 

Pi = ^Pj 1 

Wntog now f to, the mean of the p'e in the different ptipolatione, we hare 


- (ri)rp,. 4-i:^i:(p^. ^ 


giving 


( 5 . 25 ) 


jUi = np 
= Spq 


■■ Sp — 2^2 




= ^p- -i^pr 


— Tip — np^ — % Y^x p 

(wheie Tar p is written for the Tariance of p) 

= nfq — n yar p 


im- 


. ( 5 . 26 ) 
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A comparison of these results with those for the hinomial shows that the variance 
of the distribution (5.24) is less than that of the binomial with the same average p by an 
amount equal to n times the variance of p. 

Similarly we see that, for the Poisson distribution in such a case 

ju[ = X, the mean of the X’s ... (5.27) 


and 


^^2 = X — ~ var (np) 
= X to order 


The Poisson form thus holds for (5.24) notwithstanding the inequality of the p's, provided 
that the variance of X is small compared with which will be so if aE the p’s are small. 


5.11. Consider now the case when successive sets of n are drawn from different popula- 
tions characterised by pi, pa • • • Pk' previous case we supposed any set of n obtained 

by taking one from each of n populations. 

We now suppose that any set is drawn from one population only, but that different 
sets come from different populations. Our array of frequencies will now be 


(5.28) 


and evidently the moments of this array are the sums of the moments of the {q + 
that is to say, from (5.4), 



=jJ3ip -f — l)p-]. 

Writing p for the mean of the p’s as before, \Te have 

= %f 

:=nf +-^2/n(?^ — l)p2 — 

= ^-~S^(7^ — i)p- — ‘n{n — 1)/J" 

^p- - />=} 

— npq 7 i{;n — l)Tarp. ..... (5.29) 

In this case the variance is greater than what it would be if the distribution were of the 
ordinary binomial type by an amount n(n — l)varp. 

For the Poisson distribution we hav^e, on taking limits, 

■"1 = ^ , (5.30) 

P2 = A + var J 

and here also the variance of the distribution is affected. 


= 7h fq + ~ 1 ) 




5 . 12 . The results of the t^ro preceding sections enable us to discuss the occurrence 
of the fcinomia,! aud the Poisson distributions in practice. An example lias already been 
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given in Table 5.1 of a distribution conforming to the simple binomial type, ft is not 
easy to find material compiled outside the laboratory which does so. 

For example, suppose we regard the possession of blue eyes as a success, and take 
a number of samples of n from the population of the United Kingdom in different localities. 
We should probably find that the proportions in these samples did not conform to the 
• simple hinomial form. The variance %pq calculated from the known and observed p would 
probably turn out to be too small. If so we should conclude from (5.2&) that the proportion 
p varied from place to place in the population, the deficiency in the variance of the propor- 
tions observed being due to the variance of p itself in the sections of the population from 
which the samples were chosen. We are assuming for the time being that these differences 
are not exphcable on the basis of sampling fluctuation alone ; but a full discussion will 
have to wait until later chapters. 

5.13. The same effect is found in distributions which at first sight might be expected 
to be of the Poisson type. For example, suicide is a rare event and it might be supposed 
that if we took a series of large samples, say the population of the United Kingdom in 
successive years, the frequencies of suicides would follow the Poisson distribution. This, 
however, is not necessarily so, for all members of the population are not equally exposed 
to risk and the temptation to suicide may vary from year to year, e.g. being greater in 
years of trade depression. This inequality of risk is typical of one field in which the Poisson 
distribution has been freely applied, namely, industrial accidents. Table 5.3 shows, in 
the second column, the frequency of accidents occurring to women working on the manu- 
facture of shells. The Toisson frequencies shown in the third column provide a very 
poor fit. The reason is that the liability of individuals to accident varies. 


TABLE 5.3 


Accidents to 647 women working on H.E. shells in 5 weeks. 
(Greenwood and Yule (1920), /. Hoy. Statist. Soc., 83, 255.) 


^Number of 

Observed 

Poisson Distribution Distribution given 

Accidents. 

Frequency. 

■with same Mean. 

by (5.33). 

0 

447 

406 

442 

1 

132 

189 

140 

2 

42 

45 

45 

3 

21 

7 

14 

4 

3 

1 

5 

5 

2 

1 ... 

{ ^ 

Totals 

647 

648 

648 


As a working hypothesis (cf. Greenwood and Yule, 1020) suppose that the population 
is composed of individuals with different degrees of accident proneness, ref)reseiited hy 
different values of A in a Poisson distribution ; and suppose that in the population the 
distribution of A is given by 

cP 

cZA 0 <;i < oo . . (5.31) 

There are theoretical reasons justifying this supposition. 



THE POISSON PISTEIBUTION 
The frequency of j successes is then 


Jo 


CP 

hW) 


j! 


or the coefhcient of f in 






which, on the substitution of (c + 1 — t)?, = n, becomes 

(c + 1 _ «)i> vc + 1; V c + 1/ 

The frequency of 0, ij . successes is therefore 

c \P| , ?) 33(j> + 1) 


c + 


The mean is thus 


/‘I 


P P(J> + 1) 1 

V 1 ’ c + T 2!(c + 1)* ■ • 7 

•■} 


I jT VX" I -f I 

(c + 1)^ ^ 


= ^ -i- 

\^c -{“1/ h” I 

_/ c Y p ^ 

\c -f- 1/ c -p 1 




c 


Similarly 


] so that 

c\ c 




_'p{c +1) ,p 

^2 — i" 

c c- 
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(5.32) 


(5.33) 


(5.34) 


(5.35) 


If we now put the observed mean and variance of Table 5.3 equal to the values of (5.34) 
and (5.35) we have tw-’o equations which, can be solved for and c. The distribution (5.33) 
can then be found. The frequencies are given in the fourth column of Table 5.3 and evidently 
give a much better agreement with the facts. 


5.14. The interesting feature of the distribution (5.32) is that it is a binomial tvifh 
'negative index. In the approach adopted in 5.2 the index is necessarily positive ; but it 
is often found that observational materials are represented by negative^ indexed binomials. 
Yule (1910) * has given an illustration of this effect xvhich does not depend on any arbitrary 
assumption about distributions such as that embodied in (5.31). Suppose, in fact, that 
we have a population subjected to recurring attacks of a disease, that r attacks are fatal 
and that on the average one attack is fatal to a proportion p of individuals at risk, the 
actual numbers succumbing varying as if the population were chosen at random from a 
larger population in which the proportion of survivors is /). Consider the proportion of 
individuals surviving 0, 1, . . . attacks at the Tith exposure. Evidently this is the propor- 
tion of successes in samples oin when the chance of success isp, i.e. {q — pf . The proportion 
of survivors at the end of % exposures will be the sum of the first r terms ia this series. 


^ J. Roy. Statist. Soc., 73, 26. 
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The proportion of survivors at the end of (» — 1) exposures will be the sum of the first 
r terms in {q Consequently the proportion dying during, the nth exposure is 

the difiPerence, 




/ J. 

=1: 




=|{G-: 


n — 1 




'% — 1 


qn-TpT^ 


Thus, since death, does not commence till the rth exposure, for the values of n from 
f “onvards we have the proportion of deaths 


’■3. Jt - 


. (5,36) 


i.e. successive terms in — q) **, a Mnomial with negative index. A law of this kind 
has been found to operate in experiments on the kilhng of bacteria by disinfectants. 


The Eypergeometric Distribution 


5.15. Consider now the generalisation of the approach of 5.2 when samples of n are 
drawn from a population of N individuals, where E is not necessarily large. If we take 
a sample which contains r P’s and n — r Q'b, it can arise in 


— 1) , . . {Np — r + l)Fq(Nq — 1) . . . (Nq ~ n -f r — 1) 
rj N(N — 1) . . . (P" — n -f 1) 

'“(J Pfin] - . ^ . 


. (5.37) 


(?) 


ways. Tor there are ( j ways of selecting the sample, and the r P’s can he chosen in 


ways, and the n —r Q's in ( ways, the expression given in (5.37) being 


Hence we are led to consider the discontinuous distribution 




a form in which the analogy with the binomial (5.1) is evident. As oo the form 

(5.38) approaches the binomial. . 
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The series 




is equal to 

iiTl-O "(jVg -71 

that is to say, to the h57pergeoBietrie function 

if oc= — n, /S=-~ iVjp, 7 — ifg — -f 1. . . (o.40) 

The distribution (5.38) is therefore called hypergeoraetric. We have 

1+!^* +5<i + iM + i)i! + 

y 1! yir -f i) 2! 

and it is well known that this function satisfies the differential equation 

rl^W dfP 

x(l ^ {y ^ (oc 4 ^ + l)xf£ -^ afiF - 0, (5.41) 

a fact which may be readily verified from the equation itself. 

If in (5.39) we put a; = e® (9 = it) we evidently have the characteristic function of 
the distribution. On making this substitution in (5.41 ) we find, after some reduction and 
replacement of the values of a, y by those of (5.4D), 

~ ^ 

Since <!> = Z we find, from the coeflScient of 6® in this expression, 

— + NfXi = 0 

z=np . . . . . . (5.43) 

the same result as for the binomial. The mean of the hypergeometric series is independent 
of 2^. 

Taking now the distribution about its mean, and hence substituting ^ 

(5.42), we find 

(1 - -f ^^{n(p -q) - JV>} + (jr _ = 0 . (5.44) 

whence, identifying coefficients in 6, 6^, 0^ we find 

A.. - (5.40) 

(r^ip-32)'"- 

(5.47) 

and generally, if JE denotes the operation of raising the order of a moment by unity, i.e. 
E/Uj. = 4 ^ 1 , we have 

^'^Pr+i = {(1 + EY -Z’-}[pi-{Np -Y-niq - p)]p^ + - 7i)//o}] - (5.48) 

As we expect, wdien N ^ co these values tend to those of the binomial. 
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5,16. An example of the occurrence of the hypergeometric series in practice is giyeu 
in Table 5.4, giving the frequency of occurrence of cards of a certain suit in hands of whist 
Here N is the number of cards in the pack, 52, and ^ = 13, p = The appropriate 
series is thus 



13[?-]39[w,-n 


giving the frequencies shown in the third column. This agreement appears to he reasonably 
good. 


TABLE 5.4 

Distribution of 3400 First Hands at Whist according to Number of Trumps in the Hand. 
(K. Pearson, 1924, MometriJea, 16, 172.) 


Number of 
Cards in 
the Hand. 

Observed 

■Frequency. 

Frequency of . 
Hypergeometrio 
Distribution. 

Number of 
Cards in 
the Hand- 

Observed 

Frequency. 

Frequency of 
Hypergeometrio 
IDistributiott. 

0 

35 

43-5 

5 

444 

424-0 

1 

280 

272*2 

6 

115 

141*3 

2 

696 

700*0 

7 

21 

30*0 

3 

937 

973*5 

8 

11 

4*0 

4 

' 851 

811*3 

9 and over 

0 

0*2 




Totals 

3400 

3400 


5.17. The calculation of frequencies and the summing of series of frequencies is not 
so simple a matter as for the binomial, but the incomplete B-function may be used to 
give a fairly good approximation. The method consists of fitting a B-curve of type 

dF = ~ — r (1 — dx 0 Kx < I 

to the distribution and obtaining areas of that curve from the B- tables. Details of the 
method and an example are given in the preface to the Tables of the Incomplete B-function. 


The Normal Distribution 

5.18. We have already noted in Examples 4.6 and 4.8 that the binomial distribution 
and the Poisson distribution both tend, when expressed in standard measure, to the form 

dF = — ^ e 'I dx — oo<cr<oo . (5.49) 

V%7t 

The slightly more general form 

dF = dx *— 00 < 0 ; < oo (5.50) 

V2Tca 

is known as the normal distribution. It is the most important theoretical distribution in 
statistics. The expression (5.49) is of course tie normal distribution in standard measure. 
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We have for the characteristic function of (5.50) 



•7 

II 

. (5.51) 

giving 

(2r)! 



. (5.52) 

and 

/'2r+l = 0 

^(0 = 

. (5.53) 

so that 

Ki = Hi =0^ "1 

K, = a, T > 2j 

. (5.54) 


We also have = 3, 72 = 0, which accounts for the standard adopted for mesokurtosis 
in 3.32. 


1 P 


dx 




;)(*-o + 52?s- ■ ■ ■ 7 


2 V (2.r) 

This converges too slowly to be of use for other than, small values of .r. 
If r is large an asymptotic series ma\" be employed. We have 


1 

r ^ .r* 

e i dx 

dx 


v'(:2--t)J 

.r 


n X 


_ «:jl1 

V(2.-r)l 

Jx 


and on repeating the partial integration, 


V 


(2:T:):r \ .r- 


3 

.r* 


3.5 


R, 


(5.55) 


5.19. The distribution function of the normal distribution expressed in standard 
measure is the integral 

The integrand may be expanded and we have 

1 , 


(5.56) 


(5.57) 


where i?.„ is less in absolute value than the last term taken into account. 

The most useful formula, however, is a continued fraction due to Laplace. Put 

If 1 3 

a(() = ” a;2(l - 1)2 ' 

A.S. 


.1 

J 
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so that a:(0) is the expression in curly brackets in (5.57). We then have 

1 aoc_ 1 3 

dt ■” x^l - t)^ x^l - * 

= ^ {(1 -1} 

Hence if a(t) = Ei/f we have, identifying coefScients in t\ 


{r + l)2/r-fl + Vr -Vr^l == 0. 


Hence 


Thus 


Vf 


yr-l 


2 /r + l 


Vf 


X 

X 

2/0 

X + 

X + 


2 3 1/4 


xyz 

X 2 

X ■+ CC + X + 


X + 


(5.58) 


Now when ^ = 0, a reduces to yoj and we also see from (5.58) that as oo, 
we have, from ( 5 . 57)3 


Hence 


1 - F{x) = 


e 2 


y'{2jr)cr ]xi- a? + rr + 


1 1 1 2 
e 2 

•v/(2ji;) it; 4“ ^ ^ 


. (5.59) 


The continued fraction thus gives the ratio of the frequency of the normal distribution 
to the right of the point x (the tail area ’’) to the ordinate of the frequency- distribution 
at that point. 

This expression was in fact used by Sheppard (1939, posthumous) in calculating his 
superb tables of the normal function. These tables give, among other things : — 

(d) The ratio of the tail area to the bounding ordinate, to 12 places of decimals, fox 
intervals 0*01, • 

(b) The same to 24 places for intervals 0*1. 

(c) The negative natural logarithm of the tail area, to sixteen places, by intervals 0*1. 
Tables which are sufficient for all ordinary purposes will be foundin Tables Jar Statisticians 

and Mometficians, Parts I and II. At the end of this volume we give some tables which 
will suffice to illustrate the theory and examples given herein. 


5.20, The shape of the normal curve 


y 


5C* 

e 2 

\/{27c) 


is illustrated in Fig. 5.1. It is symmetrical and unlimited in range, falling off to zero 
very rapidly as the variate increases. There are points of inflection at unit distance on 
either side of the mean. 
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For the mean deviation we have 



e ^ dz 


/-[ xe 2 f?r 


/-■ 
A/ 71 


0-79788 


. (5.60) 


The variance is of course unity, because the distribution is expressed in standard measure. 
The quartiles axe distant 0-674,489,75 from the mean, as mav be found from the Tables. 



Fig. 5.1. — The formal Cuiv-e y ~ — ^ 


5.21. As an illustration of the occurrence in practice of a distribution which is very 
close to the normal, the height data of Table 1.7 may be taken. Table 5.5 shows the 
actual frequencies and those given by the normal curve with the same mean and standard 
deviation (67*46 and 2*56 inches respectively). 

The correspondence is evidently fairly good. It must, however, be noted that whereas 
the theoretical distribution has infinite range, the practical distribution has not, since it 
is impossible to have a negative height. In this particular case the relative frequency 
of the normal distribution outside the range 57-77 inches is so small that the point is 
unimportant ; hut when distributions of finite range are represented by those of infinite 
range it is as well to remember that the fit near the tails may not be very close. 

5.22. The normal distribution has had a curious history. It was first discovered 
by De Moivre in 1753 as the limiting form of the binomial, but was apparently forgotten 
and rediscovered later in the eighteenth century by workers engaged in investigating the 
theory of probability and the theory of errors. The discovery that errors of observation 
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TABLE 5.5 


Frequencif’Distrihuticn of 8585 Men according to Height (Table 1.7) compared with Theoretical 
Frequencies of a Normal Distribution with the Same Mean and Yariance, 


Height 

(inches). 

Observed 

Frequency. 

Theoretical 

Frequency, 

Height 

(inches). 

Observed 

Frequency. 

Theoretical 

Frequency. 

57- 

2 

1 

68- 

1230 

1234 

58- 

4 

3 

69- 

1063 

989 

59- 

14 

11 

70- 

646 

682 

60- 

41 

33 

71- 

392 

405 

61- 

83 

88 

72- 

202 

207 

62- 

169 

200 

73- 

79 

91 

63- 

394 

395 

74- 

32 

34 

64- 

669 

669 

75- 

16 

11 

65- 

990 

976 

76- 

5 

3 

66- 

1223 

1227 

77- 

2 

1 

67- 

1329 

1326 







TOTA.LS 

8585 

8586 


ought, on certain plausible hypotheses, to be distributed normally led to a general belief 
that they uere so distributed. The belief extended itself to distributions such as those 
of height, in which the Yariate-Talue of an individual may be regarded as the cumulation 
of a large number of small effects. Vestiges of this dogma are still found in textbooks. 

It was found in the latter half of the nineteenth century that the frequency-distributions 
occurring in practice are rarely of the normal type and it seemed that the normal distri- 
bution was due to be discarded as a representation of natural phenomena. But as the 
importance of the distribution declined in the observational sphere it grew in the theoretical, 
particularly in the theory of sampling. It is in fact found that many of the distributions 
arising in that theory are either normal or sufficiently close to normality to permit satis- 
factory approximations by the use of the normal distribution. Furthermore, hy a fortunate 
accident (if one may speak of accidents in mathematics) it happens that the analytic form 
of the normal distribution is particularly well adapted to the requirements of sampling 
theory. For these and other reasons which will be amply illustrated in the sequel, the 
normal distribution is pre-eminent among the distributions of statistical theory. 


5.23. Since the normal distribution may be considered as the limit of the binomial 
it is natural to inquire into the limiting forms, if any, of the hypergeometric distribution. 
From (5.38) we see that the difference between two successive terms in the distribution is 


n\ 


_1 

}J{n] ^ 

1 n\ 

■ r ) ! 




& 


Nq — n + r -Y I 


[ r + I 
Vg -f u — 1 


n — r 
■ r[N + 


i 


(r 4- l)[Nq 


T\(n- 

The ratio of this difference to the (r + l)th term is then 

Ay,. A + Br 


2)1 


r) 
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where the quantities A E are constants. In the limit when the distrihution is 

expressed in standard measure, is the increment when r increases by a small quantity, 
and we are thus led to consider the diflferential equation defining a frequency function 


df _ A A Bx , 
f C^Dx + Ex^ ' 


. (5.61) 


This is the equation of a family of functions — the Pearson distributions — which will be 
considered from a slightly different standpoint in the next chapter. 


The Bivariate Binomial Distrihution * 

5.24. In generalisation of the results of 5.2, consider the drawing of samples of n 
from a population the individuals of which may or may not have two attributes, P and 
not-P (= Q) and R and not-J? (= S). Suppose that the proportions of the individuals 
with attributes PR, QR, PS and Q8 are a, 6, c and d respectively, where a+-6+-c-rd = l. 
In exactly the same way as for the binomial ease it is seen that the proportion of sample 

fi\ 

with i PjR’s j QR's, h PS'& and I QS"b is and the distribution of samples is 

tljlklll 

given by the multinomial form 

y = (a +6 -[-c -r d)^. ..... (5.62) 

The distribution given by this form is bivariate, one variate being the number of P’s and 
the other the number of P’s. The characteristic function of the distribution is 

^ == +. df. . (5.63) 

We have then 

—log (j> = log|*a 4“ 6 -f c 4“ d -f- ai(ti 4- 1^) -f biL 4- citi — -f- ^ 2 )“ — ^ ■r 

= log<{ 1 4“ 4 - KO' c)ti — - 1^ — - ^ ^ . - ,\ (5.64) 

From this it is seen that the mean of the variate corresponding to the occurrence of P’s 
is n{a 4-c), and that of the variate corresponding to the occurrence of the P’s, 7i{a — 6). 
From the terms in tf and f!] in the expansion of (5,64) we find also that the variances are 
?/(a -4 r)(l — « -f c) and n(a 4- 6)(1 — a -j- b). If we now transfer the origin to the mean 
of the variates we have 


log (^ = — {^j(a -f c)(l — a -4- c) 4- tl(a b)(l — a -4- 6) -4 2fl^.(«— « -4 -4 6) } -*- 0{n). 


Thus when the distribution is expressed in standard measure and n allowed to tend 
to infinity the characteristic function tends to the form 

log (f) = - 4 4- 2p/d'2) .... (5.65) 

a — (a 4 r)(« — b) 

{(a 4 c)(l — a 4 c){a 4 ^)(1 — -r ?>)}^ 

This, as was seen in Example 3.15, is the characteristic function of the bivariate form 

' 4 - ‘ 


where 


P = 


clF = 


27t{1 - 


exp > 


(xl - 2pri.r.> 4 4) \ 


. 1 * 1 , .14 


'DO 


(5.66) 


I 2(1 

Thus the multinomial form (5.62) tends to the form (5.66), which may be regarded as the 
bivariate analogue of the normal distribution. 
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If the two attributes P and B are independent in the population, that is to say, tie 
proportion of P's among P's is the same as among the not-P’s, we have 

a c 

d b 0 d> 


and hence 


d C Cb d C 

cb “j~ ^ “f~ 0 ~f* d Oj h 1 

so that a — (u + 6)(a -f c) = 0. Thus p in equation (5.65) vanishes. In this case and 
only in this case the distribution (5.66) becomes 


dP = 


e ^^2^X2, 


i.e. Xi and Xz are independent variables. This is what we should expect and, indeed, is 
necessary if our use of the word independent ” in relation to attributes and frequency- 
distributions is to be consistent. 
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EXERCISES 

5.1. Show that for the binomial distribution (q -f- p)" 

dK_ 

K,+i=pq^, r>l. 

Hence, 'writing c = npg, g = q —p, that — 

Ki —c ; Ka = eg ] ^4 = c — 6c* ; ks = g {c — 12c*) ; = c — 30c* + 120c* ; 

K-, =g [c - 60c* 4- 360c*) ; ks = c- 126cS + 1680c* - 5040c^. 

(Of. Haldane (1939), who gives formulae up to (Ci*.) 

5 .2. Show that for the incomplete moments about the mean of the binomial 

^ iJ — 

?=P / 

equation (5.12) holds, i.e. 

Pr+1 

(RomanoFsky, 1925.) 


5.3. Writing 
are given hy 


is=.a 


p’q''^ ^ , show that the incomplete moments of the binomial 


H =P9'^p 

,«2 =pqT^{p - (ft 4- l)p} +npgrp, 

-=pqTl{p - (n -h l)p}* -hpg (2n - 1) 4 npq (q - p) p„]. 


and generally 

l^r 

(Frisch, 15)26. 


= P<lT^{p-np) ^ + npq ^ -p ^ 

This is the generalisation of equation (5.11) to incomplete moments.) 


5.4. Show that about the origin of the hypergeoinetric distribution 


5.5. From equation (5.48) derive therecurrence formula for the moments of the binomial 
{(1 4 - E'}{npgpa - pui) = 

and that for the Poisson distribution 

{(1 ^ Ef - Er}}ijn^ = 


(K. Pearson, 1924.) 
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5.6. Show that if y 


C^/%71 


e 2a» 


r 


y^dx 


2a\/jt 


Hence, if a normal distribution is grouped in intervals with total frequency Nj^, and is 
the sum of the squares of frequencies, an estimate of o is 

7V'2 

= 0-282, 095:^^ 

Eor the height data of Table 1.7 show that this gives an estimate of o equal to 2-553, an 
error of about 1 per cent. 

(Yule (1938), Biometriha, 30, L) 

5.7. If a distribution of type (5.24) is represented approximately by a binomial 
(Q + B)\ show that 

vP = np 

vPQ — npq — n var 

so that P = p + and hence is positive ; consequently that v is positive. 

If, however, the distribution is of type (5.28), then 

„ (7^ — 1) var p 

p = p ~ i 1 £ 


so that P, and hence y, may be negative. 


Student,” 1919. 


5.8. The bivariate Poisson series. Show that when a, b and c in equation (5.62) 
are small hut na{ = is), nb( = Zi ~ Ag) and nc(= ig “ i-a) finite, the distribution tends 
to the form whose general term is 

~~ ^3/(^2 — As )^ ' 

5.9. Show that if the frequencies of two symmetrical binomial forms of degree % 
are superposed so that the rth term of one is added to the (r* + 1) term of the other, the 
resultant frequencies are those of a symmetrical binomial of degree (7^ + 1 ). Deduce that 
if two normal distributions with the same variance and means differing by a small part 
of the variance are added together, the resultant distribution is nearly normal. 
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STANDARD DISTRIBUTIONS— (2) 

6.1. In this chapter we contintte the account, began in the last, of the standard 
distributions of statistical theory. From the variety of forms assumed by the frequency- 
distributions of experience, as exemplified in Chapter 1, it is evident that an elastic system 
would be required to describe them all in mathematical terms. Three approaches will 
be considered herein : the first, due to Karl Pearson, seeks to ascertain a family of curves 
which will satisfactorily represent practical distributions ; the second, due to Bruns, Gram 
and Charher, seeks to represent a given frequency function as a series of derivatives of 
the normal frequency function ; the third, due to Edgeworth, seeks for a transformation 
of the variate which will throw the distribution at least approximately into the normal form. 


Pearson J)istributmis 


6.2. It was noted in 5.2J that in the limiting case the hypergeometric series can 
he expressed in the form 


(If ^ (r - a)f 
dx f>o i- biX -t 


(6.1) 


This equation may be considered from a slightly different standpoint. The unimodal 
distributions of Chapter 1 suggest that it might be worth whUe examining the class of 

7 ^ 

frequencj^ functions which (a) have a single mode, so that ^ vanishes at some point x = a; 
(b) have smootli contact with the .r-axis at the extremities, so that ^ vanishes when / = 0. 


Evidently these conditions are in general obeyed by any distribution of the family (6.1). 
In actual fact, as will be seen helow^ there are also solutions of (6.1) in particular eases 
which are J- or IT-shaped. 

The family of frequency functions defined by (6.1) are known as Pearson distributions. 
Before obtaining explicit solutions of the equation, we consider certain general results 
which are true of all members of the system. We hare inunediatelv 


or 


(io + bid' T- *2-^*) ('V = ^)I 


d'^^ho "f bid -f b^x^) ^ dx 


= x^r — a)fd,x\ 


Integrating the left-hand side hy parts over the range of the distribution, we tind. assuming 
that the integrals exist, 


|^i;«(bo 4- biX 4- - j {/ibo.!,-"-' 4 (« - l)b,.r'‘ ^ {n ~ a-"-'' !/-/.(■ 

= { (Lx — af .r"/d.r . . (6.2) 

J _cc J — 30 


Let us assume that the expression in square brackets vanishes at the extremities of the 
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distribution, i.e, that lim. 0 if the range is infinite. We then have, sub- 

a — >±<x> 

stitating naoments for integrals in (6.2) : — 

- -f -(n + '^)b%(Xn+i = H+i - 

or + 1)^1 — “) }i«n + {{^ + 2)62 ■+ 1 = 0 . . (6.S) 

TMs equation permits of the determination of any moment from those of lower orders. 
In fact, all moments can be expressed in terms of a, bi and 62 the moments /^o(= 1) 
and^'^. Conversely we can express these four constants in terms of the moments /Ui to 
or the three moments about the mean /Za to Putting = 0, 1, 2, 3, successively in 
(6.3), we find equations for a, 60, 61, which, result in 


a = 
ba = 
*1- 
6, - 


/^3(yW4 + 3^1) 

- 3^1) 
A 

+ 3/i|) 

A 

(2/^2/^ 4 — ^/4 
A 


\f ii^y / + 3) 

A' 

3^1) 

A' 

+ 3) 
A' 

(2^, ^ 3/3, - 6) 


(6.4) 


where A = 10 /i 4/^2 ~ 18/^| - 12^|1 

= 10/52 - 18 -- 12^3, J * 

It follows that a curve of the family (6.1) is completely determined by its first four 
moments, /u'l to pi\. 


6.3, In equation (6.1) the mode is evidently at the point x = a, 
for the Pearson measure of skewness (3.31) 

Sk = ^ — \/ ~f 8) 

V/W2 10/32 “ 12iSi - 18 


We have then 
( 6 . 6 ) 


the form given in 3.31. 

Further, if we take an origin at the mode so that (^ = 0 we find 

^ = l -Ul-b )x^ h 

dx^ fo 60 -1- 6,0: + 62^^^ 00 + bxX + b^x^Y^ ^ ® 

Thus any points of inflection in the frequency curve are given by 


x^ 



( 6 . 8 ) 


Hence there cannot be more than two of them, and if they exist, they are equidistant from 
the mode. It is not to he inferred that a curve of the family cannot have a single point 
of inflection, for one point corresponding to the solution of (6.8) may he outside the per- 
missible range of x. 


6.4. By a simple transformation of the origin to the mode, (6.1) may be written 

. (6.9) 


^ (} — X — a 

dx Bo -f Bx(x ~ a) + — ay 


or 


dX B, + BX+ B,X^ 
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The explicit expression of the frequency function / is thus a matter of integrating the right- 
hand side of (6.9). 

Following Pearson, we may distinguish three main types according as the denominator 
on the right in (6.9) has real roots of opposite sign, real roots of the same sign, or imaginary 
roots. Pearson also distinguished ten other tj^s, some entirely trivial, when the B’s 
take particular values.’*' 

Type 1 

6.5. Let 

Bq -f BiX. 4“ BiX^ = + Xi)(-S- oc^), Xi, as 0 


Then 


dX B,{X + a0(-2: - ocj) 

«l 


+ 


Xi 


1 


jBs(ai + cCi)\X + oci) 5,(xi +* aa)‘(X — a*) 
(X. a. 


( 6 - 10 ) 

( 6 . 11 ) 


giving * /= fc(Z + aj)®*<*»+“.>(X — 

TMs is generally written in the form 

where — = — . 

d 1 Us 

The range of the curve is from — to a 2 and bv integrating between these values we find 
■which, on putting a; = (fli + “aV — Ui reduces to 


= /:[ 2/"‘‘(l — 
Jft 


2 /)“’- 


(Ui + Oa) 








tii.^ HI.. 


3(7711 4- 1, W2 4- 1)* 


This determines k and we have 
/ = 


aj 


(fli 4- B(7ni 4- 1, 7^2 4- 1) 

The origin here is the mode. Taking an origin at the start of the curve we have 


/= di ^ 

(Ui -4 4- 1, m2 4-1) V 

or again, measuring in units (ai 4- ^2) times the original, 

f = L_ r”^41 — 2)" 

BipJii 4“ 1? ^^2 4“ 1) 


tr'( 

rt of 

.r - ffiV'* 

) 


(6.12) 


. (6.13) 


6.6. In these expressions the a’s are iiecessaril3^ positive, but the ?/4s may have an\" 
value not less than — 1. They cannot be less because the distribution function of (6.12) 
or (6.13) would not then converge. 

* The numhering of the types followed herein is that of Elderton (1938). Some variations occur in 
earlier literature and the reader must not be surprised to find the normal curv’e referred to occasionally 
as Type VII. 
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If mi, mj > 0 the distribution is evidently unimodal and zero at its extremities. If 
one of the m’s is between 0 and 1 the corresponding ternainal frequency is still zero, but 

the frequency curve makes a sharp angle with the aj-axis, for ^ is not zero at the terminal. 


If one and only one m is less than zero the curve has an infinite ordinate and is thus 
J-shaped. If both m’s are less than zero the curve is U-shaped. 

The condition that JB^ -+- £iX -|- shall have real roots of opposite sign is that 
Ro and Bs are of opposite sign, which is equivalent to 


4BoB, 


< 0 


or, in terms of and ySg 


from (6.4), 

+ 3)** 


< 0 . 


(6.14) 


4(2/3, - 3j?i - 6)(4ySi - 3;di) 

The quantity on the left was denoted by Pearson by the letter k and provides a criterion 
which will occur again below. 

The frequency function of the Type I curve is calculable directly from its equation. 
The distribution function, as may be seen from (6.13), is expressible in terms of incomplete 
B-functions. 


Ty/pe 71 

6.7. If the roots of B^ -f- B^X + B^X^ are real and of the same sign it is easy to see, 
in the manner of the preceding sections, that the frequency functions may be written in 
the form 

f = -r -x~^^(x — o)«“ where qi> q, — I . (6.15) 

B{q^ -52 - 1 , ^2 + 1 ) 

where the range lies from a to oo if a is positiYe an(i from — co to a if a is negative. By 
the simple transformation ^ == “ reduces to the Type I form (6.13). 

It will readily be verifieii that if > 0 the curves are unimodal with zero frequencies 
at the terminals. If 52 < 0 the start is J-shaped and the distribution falls away to zero 
at infinity. The distribution function may be expressed in terms of incomplete J5-fimctioiis, 
and in this case the quantity k of (6.14) is greater than unity. 


Type IV 

6.8. If the roots of Bq -J- BiX -f are imaginary we have 


giving 


d 

dX 


(log/) 




X 

B,{(X ^y)S + 6^’ 


4B|; 


say 


log/ = log ^; + log {(X -f- yf -f 5^} ^ ^ 


y 1-^ 

^ tan~^ — 


’ = k {(X -\-'yV exp 


B,d 


tan' 




(6.16) 
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This is Pearson’s T^^pe IV and is usually written in the form 



(6.17) 


The distrihution has unlimited range in both directions, tends to zero at infinity and is 
unimodal. The calculation of its ordinates may be assisted by some tables by Comrie 
( 1939). The distribution function has to be found either by quadratures from the frequency 
function or by the use of some tabulated integrals given in Tables far StMisUcians and 
Bmnetricians, Part I. For instance, for the constant k in (6.17) we hare 


2\— m .X j 

tan — dx 

TC 

= cos‘^“^ d d 6 



= aF(2m — 2, v) in Pearson’s notation. 

In this case the quantity /c of (6.14) lies between 0 and 1. 

The above are the three main types in the Pearsonian system. The remaining t 3 rpes 
are described briefly below. A number of results which the reader can easily verify for 
himself are given without proof. 


The Formal Distribution 

6.9. If, in equation (6.9), a = Bi = = 0, we have 


dx 


(log/) = 


X 

^0 




/ = 


If this frequency function is to have a convergent distribution function, must be negative, 
= — a- say, and we get the familiar form 


/ = 


1 

cry^{27i)^ 


2a» 


-- 00 < 00 . 


Thus the normal distribution itself is one of Pearson’s types. 


Ty])e 11 

6.10. If in equation (6-9) = 0 and B^ are of opposite signs, the distribution, 

a particular case of Type I, becomes of the character 

/=„ (6.18) 
^ + l)\ d-/ 

(a here being different from the a of (6.9) ). 

In this case the criterion k of equation (6.14) is zero. The distribution is symmetrical 
about the origin and ranges from — « to -fa. If m > 0 it is unimodal with contact at 
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the terminals of the raiige ; if m < 0 it is U-shaped. If -m = 0 the distribution becomes 

/ = (6,19) 

the so-called “ rectangular ” distribution. 


Type Vll 

6.11. If in (6.9) Ri = 0 and B^, Bo are of the same sign, we find 

1 / 

/=-d7i — CO <a: < 00 . .(6.20) 

The range is now mdimited in both directions. Here also the criterion k of (6.14) -vanishes 
but the difference between this case and that of Type II lies in the fact that here jSj > 3^ 
whereas in the Type II case /Sg < 3. 


Type III 

6.12. If in (6.9) B^ — O we obtain the distribution 

ae'^Fip -f- 1)\ ~ a) 


( 6 . 21 ) 


this being the form -with the origin at the mode. The curve is unlimited in one direction 
(positive or negative as - is positive or negative). It is unimodal if j? > 0, J-shaped if 

d 


p < 0. The condition = 0, from (6.4), is equivalent to 2^2 — S/3i — 6 = 0, i.e. k of 
(6.14) is infinite. 


Ty^e V 

6. 13, If the roots of Bq -f B^X. + are equal, i.e. k: = 1, we arrive at the dis- 
tribution 

/ = 0 <0; < CO (6.22) 

which ranges from 0 to oo and is unimodal. 

Types VIII, IX, X, XI and XII 

6.14, The remaining types are of a more special character still. 

If in (6.9) J?o = 0, i5i > 0 we have 

1 — 

Type VIII ; / = 1-1-- 0<m<l, -a<a;<0. (6.23) 

ci a 

If ^0 = 0, < 0 we have 

Type 7X:/=™'^S+- -a<r<0 (6.24) 

a a 

If jBo = Bg = 0 we have 
1 ■"£ 

Type X \ f = - e 0<x<oo (6.25) 

O' 

If Bo = Si = 0 we have 

Type XI : f = 6^“^(m — 


6 < X < 00 


( 6 . 26 ) 
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Finally, as a particular case of Type I when — 6/?i — 9 =0, equations (6.4) become 
indeterminate. In this case we haye 

XII: ^ 

€l 

— ai < r < . (6.27) 

6.15. Pearson curves of Types I aud III, and to a somewhat smaller extent, those 
of Types Y and YII, arise in tlie theory of sampling and would in any case have to be 
studied in that theory. Apart from this, the principal use that has been made of the 
distributions in the theory of statistics is in fitting them to observed distributions such as 
those of Chapter 1. It has been found that in many cases the Pearson distributions provide 
a remarkably good fit to observation. 

A systematic account of the technique of flitting will be found in Elderton’s Freqmmy 
Curves and, Correlation (1938). We will here merely indicate the general principles and 
give one example of fitting in what is, perhaps, the most difficult case. 

6.16. All the Pearson distributions are determined by the first four moments, 

to inclusive, except some of the degenerate types which are determined by fewer than 
four moments, Pearson’s method of fitting consists of 

( 1) determining the numerical values of the first four moments of the observed dis- 

tribution ; 

(2) calculating the numerical values of yJi, ^ 2 , k (equation 6.14) and hence determining 

the type to which the distribution belongs ; 

(3) equating the observed moments to the moments of the appropriate distribution 

expressed in terms of its parameters ; and 

(4) solving the resulting equations for those parameters, whereupon the distribution 

is determined. 

The following example will illustrate the process : — 

Example 6.1 

In Table 1.15 there are showm, in the column totals, a distribution of 9440 beans accord- 
ing to length. The figures are repeated in Table 6.1 on page 150, Required to fit a 
Pearson distribution to these data. 

For the moments it is*foun.d that, with Sheppard’s corrections, 

fii (centre at 14*5) = — ()• 190,7 83,898 

fi, = 3«23S,424,951 

II 2 = ~ 5-306,566,352 

[u, = 50-999,624,044 

/3i = 0-829,135,838, x = “ 6*910,569 
ft = 4-862,944,362 

First of all, as to type. Por the criterion k (6.14) we have 

Wi«2 + 3)‘^ 

4(4ft - ™ ^ 6) 

_ 51-262 
““ 84-046’ 




1 m I <1, 
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This lies between 0 and 1 and hence the appropriate curve is Tvne IV Wc K o 

mine o, m, v m ^ave to deter- 

— / 1 A 

aF{2.m - 2, v)[ ^ ay 


/ = 


\'-m —Icr 

^-ptan 


Writing tan ^ = - and 2m - 2 = r vre find 


= ^ [ cos’’"’^ 6 sin« 8 e~’^ d6 

J —CO ’ 

whence, integrating hy parts with cos»“» 9 sin 6 as one part, 

~ r —n \ ~ — Vra-i }j 

a particular case of (6.3). Hence, in terms of moments about the mean, 

Ai = 


av 

r 


= 

^3 = 


_ 4aV(r^ v^) 
r\r — l)(r — 2) 


whence it is found that 


u,. = -\-vi){r + ^r^ _j. ^s) _ gy2| 

r\r - 1)(7^ 2)(r _ 3) 


- 1 ) 


2;8i - 3/?i - '6 

rir - 2)V/Si 


V {16(r - 1) _ ~^^(r _ 2)’2) 

J ^ 

Substituting for and fc, we find 

r = 14-697,72, = 8-348,86 

>- = 18-380,43 u =4-159 49 

From the tables of Iir,v) we evaluate the constant term k and finally arrive at 

/ = 0*395, 121^ 1 -f 18-38043 tan" 

\ 1 rr on- 


‘V' ' 17-301, 34^/ ® Msa.iy. 

The frequencies given by this curve are shown in Table 6.1 on page 150. 

curves to observato^date^ noting m connection with the fitting of Pearson 

on. 

P - mstance, Type V ma^y be regarded as transitional 
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between Types IV and YI and is Yerj similar to the shape assumed by those curves 
near /c = 1. 

(2) It is tacitly assumed that the data can he represented by a curve ^ith finite moments 
up to the fourth order at least. Curves for which higher momeiits do not exist were 
called by Pearson heterotypic ; hut there is nothing sinister about them except that they 
do not fall within the Pearsonian system. 

(3) In calculating moments, Sheppard’s corrections are usually to be employed when 
there are contacts of sufiiciently high order at the terminals. In the case of J- or U-distri- 
butions the other corrections mentioned in 3.27 may he employed. This case sometimes 
raises difficulties in that the resultant curve does not start in the right place. In such 
circumstances there is no golden rule. The most satisfactory course is to try several curves 
(or the same curve translated to several points) and to judge by the results which of 
them gives the best fit. 

(4) The quadrature of Pearson curves, as indicated in the foregoing, may in some 
cases be effected by tabulated integrals ; hut the more generally applicable procedure 
appears to be to calculate ordinates direct from the equation of the curve and then to 
find areas in ranges hy Simpson’s rule, Weddle’s rule, or some similar process of quadrature. 

6.18. The mathematical description of an observed distribution by a Pearson curve 
may be regarded from two rather different standpoints. If our object (for instance in 
actuarial work) is to obtain a mathematical expression which will satisfactorily represent 
observation and allow of accurate graduation and interpolation, fitting hy moments is 
generally satisfactory. The method has, however, been criticised when the observed data 
are regarded as samples from a population, and it is desired to find a mathematical repre- 
sentation oj that po^ulaUon. In such cases the moments calculated from observation are 
only estimates of population-moments. It has been objected that they may be inefficient 
estimates, and alternative methods have been proposed. We shall have to defer a full 
discussion of this point until the second volume. 

6.19. Other s3^stems of curves have been studied, mainly by Scandinavian writers, 
with a view^ to representing frequency functions by expansions in series. It is well known 
in mathematical and physical work that functions can often he usefully expressed as a 
series of terms such as powers of the variable (Taylors series) or trigonometrical functions 
(Fourier’s series). Neither of these forms is very suitable for frequency functions, but 
we })roceed to consider another set of functions with more promising possibilities. 


Tch ehychejf -Her mitt Pol ynomials 

6.20. Writing 


and 


\{ln) 


D 


dx 


consider successive derivatives of a(a:) with respect to x, \Ye have 

Da,[j:) — — xx(x) 

DXx) = (x^ - l)a(r) 

I}^ol(jc) = - x^)x{x\ 
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and so on. The result will obTiously be, in general, a polynomial in x multiplied by x{x). 
We then define the Tchebychefi-Hermite polynomial by the equation 

( - DYol(x) = H^(x)a(x) (6.28) 

iTidently H^{x) is of degree r in k and the coefficient of is unity. By convention = i. 
We have 

•<* - “ v(S) “H” 2 r “ V 

and also, by Taylor’s theorem 

x(x - i) = P^PDfaix) = 2^ H,ixHx). 

Consequently Hf{x) is the coefiicient of in exp fix - follows that 



The first ten polynomials are 

Ho -1 
H, =x 
Ho = a:® - 1 
Hz —x^ — Sx 
Hi = X* — -|- 3 

Hi =x^ - 10a;3 + 15a; (6.30) 

He — x^ — I5x* + 45a;^ — 15 
H, =x'> - 21a:5 + lOSa:^ - 105a; 

He -=x? - 28a;« 210a:* - 420a:3 + 105 

He = x* - 36a;7 -f 378a:® — 1260a:3 + 945a: , 

= a:*" - 45a;« -b 630a;« - 3150a:* +- 4725a;2 - 945 J 


6.21. The polynomials have a number of interesting properties. Differentiating the 
identity 

with respect to x and identifying coefficients in we have 

^H,{x)=rH,_,{x) . (C.31) 

and generally D^H^ix) = . . . . . (6.32) 

Differentiating the identity with respect to t and identifying coefficients in f we have 
' H,(x) - xH,_^(x) + (r - l)H,_ 2 (a:) =0. ... (6.33) 

From (6.31) and (6.33) together we find 

(HH^ _ -I- rH,(x) = 0. 

dx^ dx 


( 6 . 34 ) 
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It is also knovn that the equation in x, H^{z) = 0, has r real roots^, each not greater 

in absolute value than (Cf. Charlier, 1931.) 

Tables of the values of the first sis: polynomials to 10 decimal places proceeding by 
X = 0 (0-01) 4 have been given by Jorgensen (1916). 

6.22. The polynomials have an important orthogonal property, namely, that 

j dx==0 m 

= n\ m ^ ti . (6.35) 

In fact, integrating by parts, have, if m ^ r n , 


dx 


J ~0I 


dx 




^D^-'^xdr. 


The term in square brackets vanishes and, in virtue of (6.31), the integral becomes 

Continuing the process, we find either zero, if m is not equal to n, or ml if w = 7 l 

The Gram-GTiarlier Series of Type A * 

6.23. Suppose now that a frequency function can be expanded formally in series 
of derivatives of a(x), (We shall discuss the conditions under which such an. expansion 
is valid below.) We have then 

J{x) = ^CjHj{r]x(x). 
j={^ 

Multiplying by and integrating from — oo to oo w’e have, in virtue of the orthogonal 
relationship (6.35), 

r. =7j f(.r)H,{r)(lx . (6.36) 

The reader himiliar with harmonic analysis will recognise the resemblance between this 
procedure and the evaluation of constants in a Tourier series. 

Substituting in (6.36) the explicit value of i/’J.r) given in (6.29) we find 


. (6.36) 






In particular, for moments about the mean, 

Co = 1 

c, = 0 

C. = l(,»2 — 1) 


Co = ifh 

Cj = T}j(,Ui — 6,^2 4-3) : 

^5 =Til)‘C"5 “ 

<■6 = 72o(A' 6 — 15/(4 -i- -liVa — 15) 

C" — ~ 21«5 4- lOS^tto) 

Cs = ToT2-o(/^s ■" 4- 210/(4 — 420 _u2 t 105) 
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Thus we find the formal expansion 

f(x) = a(a;){l + — 6/<2 -f 3)£?i + 

If j{x) is in standard measure the series hecomes 

f{x) = K(a3){l + +...}• 

T his is the so-called Gram-Charlier series of Type A. 

Edgeworth's Form oj the Type A Series 

6.24. Consider the characteristic function of a term H^{x)a.{x). 


•} • (6.39) 
• (6.40) 


Since 


~e 2 dx 


we 


.(i) _ e-l _ !___ 

/It ^oo i/iioc 

Use = (- l)V(2^W)«(i) = J_ 


e 2 dx 


and tims the characteristic function of x^a(x) is i‘^y^{27i)H{t)a(t). Conrerselj, by the In- 
Fersioii Theorem of 4.3, we have r 

If".. 

x^x{x) = ~ l i‘*’\/{27c)H{t)cc(t) dt. 

2 jrJ 


Interchanging x and t, we find 

y'{27x)(— iYfa(t) 


f e {x)a\ 
J •— oo 


(x) dx 


and hence, changing the sign of t, that the characteristic function of iy(::r)a(:r) is V(27rKTa0). 
Consider now the expression 

exp (Kj,jD^)a(x) . . . , . 

Its characteristic function is 


(6.41) 


I exp (KjJ)^)a(x)dx = J ^oc 


(x) dx 


= j* dx 

— e^^(— ].y^'H^j{x)ch{x) dx 




— V {27z) exp — (Kj,itya{t) 

In a similar way it will be seen that the characteristic function of 


exp 




Kl — — b 


1 ! 


21 




-.1 


ol{x) 


is equal to 

More generally, if 




V[^n)a{i) exp " -i* + ’'"‘g, "(*0* + + '^{ity -f . 


( 6 . 42 ) 

(6.43) 

(6.44) 


|3(a;) 


1 -v 
e ‘ a* 




cr 'v/(2jr) 
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the characteristic function of 


exp J ■ 


Ki — a 


1 ! 


D 


K^ — h 






is equal to 


V(2jr)a(^o')6^'^^^ exp 


/!£! -f -j. 


I li 




t(itr 


(B.45) 

(B.46) 


as may be seen by the same line of argument. 

Now suppose that (6.45) represents a frequency function. Its cumulatiTe function 
is then the logarithm of (6.46), i.e. is equal to 

(«. ~a+ m + f, (*)• + w- + 


and hence its cumulants are ki — a + wi. Kg — 6 + cr^ etc. We may 

take €j = m and fi == o® and thus we obtain a distribution whose cumulants are Ki, kj, . . . 
etc. Now if these are in fact the cumulants of a distribution the series (6.45) must be 
equal to that distribution, provided that (1) the series converges to a frequency function, 
and (2) it is uniquely determined by its moments. 

If we take the frequency function to be expressed in standard measure, then ki = 0, = 1 

and (6.45) becomes 

exp . . .|a(x) =/(a-) (6.47) 

where we have written ix.{x) for /?(a‘) because now m vanishes and = 1. 

A series of this kind was derived by Edgeworth (19(>4), though from an entirely different 
approach through the theory of elementary errors. Equation (6.47) is formally identical 
with (6.40), and the reader who consults the original memoirs on this subject may be 
puzzled by the fact that Edgeworth claimed his series to be different from the Type A 
series and better as a representation of frequency functions. The explanation is that 
for practical purposes it is necessary to take only a finite number of terms in the series and 
to neglect the remainder. If we take the first k terms in (6.4i)) the result is in general 
different from that obtained by taking the first (fc — 1) terms of the operator in the expon- 
ential of (6.47). The argument centred on the fact (cf. Example 6.3 below) that the 
terms in (6.40) do not tend regularly to zero from the point of view^ of elementary errors, so 
that in general no term is negligible compared with a preceding term. 


6.25, In standard measure the relations (6.38) become, in terms of cumulants. 

= 1, <'i = r. == 0 


^ 3 


^4 

24 


120 • (6.48) 

^6 == -h ^OkI) 

i 20 


— /C" *4~ 3o/c 

5040 

~ 40 ^^^® t- SSicj) i 
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1 practical representation of frequency functions bv tb^ T 

only the first fev terms can be taken into account. The term in E {:r\ I ^ 
dependent on and for r> 4 this is unreliable oiring to samnline flui^ coefficient 
sarnplmg effects are not in question tbe series may be taken to more te ^ 
bgto than ae term in Z/., We should then ha™ to “?tilr tow rih™?" ">* 
distribution ean be represented by the series observed 

^6 + lOfcL 


x(x)( 1 










m. 


■) 


(6.49) 


6 “ ' 24“ *■ ' 120“° ' ^ y 

in. the hope that the remainder after these terms could be nenlecterl in « 

obtaimT of -.h rSTiVt. 

f(x) = SaJB^[x)ciL{x), 


then 


J_^/(a^) = -^aSrJ S^{x)a.{x) dx 

= — Sa^^_^[x) k{x). 


(6.50) 


TABLE 6.1 


Fitting of Pearson, T^pe IV DiaHiMtim, and Gram-Charlier 

Length of Beans (Table 1 . 15 ). 
(From Pretorius, 1930.) 


Type A Series to the 


Data of 


Length of 
Beans 
(mm.) 

Observed 

Frequency. 

Type IV. 

Type A. 

(1) 

Type A. 

(2) 

Type A. 

(3) 

17-0 

16-5 

16-0 

15-5 

15-0 

14-5 

14-0 

13-5 

13-0 

12-5 

12-0 

11-5 

11-0 

10-5 

10-0 

9-5 

6 

55 

275 

1129 

2082 

2294 

1787 

929 

437 

199 

115 

70 

36 

18 

7 

1 

f{ 14 

1 28-5 

299-3 

1181-5 

2132-6 

2229-8 

1638-9 

968-9 

503-6 

243-7 

113-8 

52-5 

24-2 

rU-3 

I 5-4 

1 2-6 
^|l-9 

/ 16-3 

f ^ 12-8 

] 25-6 

^ 241-7 
1012-7 
2155-4 
2693-0 
1788-4 

713-4 

280-7 

258-7 

206-2 

98-7 

296 
f 5-9 

{{b 

{- ta.t 

J 13-7 

) 116-6 

370-4 

926-2 

1833-0 

2506-4 

2082-6 

921-3 

199-0 

132-1 

178-1 

117-0 

43-5 
( 10-0 

({i-t 

, .. 

J - 35-3 

1 22-3 

^ 438-1 

1214-0 

1866-9 

2112-8 

1916-7 

1183-4 

371-2 

66-9 

101-2 

107-1 

54-0 
r 15-4 

jls. 

Totaxs 

9440 

9440 

9440 

9440 1 

9440 


in Wank c^rby'' ttXfS rovnded up and iaclude some small frequency 
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JEmntple 6.2 

Consider the fitting of a Type A series to the bean data of Example 6.L 
We have already found the first four moments. In standard measure we have 

~ 0-010,569 
= 4-862,944 

and we also find . ^5 = — 12-574,125 

//e = 53-221,083 

Hence the series is 

9440a(a:){l 0-151,762^3 + 0-077,622,7 - 0-028,903,6 H, + 0-014,273,5^6}, 

Table 0.1, on page 150, due to Pretorius (1930), shows the frequencies given by taking 
the first three, the first four and the first five terms of this series (columns headed Type A( 1), 
Type A(2) and Type A(3) respectively). A glance at the figures will show that the fonr- 
and five-term series is no better than the three- term and, if an 3 d:hing, rather worse. Further- 
more, the five-term series gives negative frequencies at one terminal and a mode at 12 mm., 
which is contrary to the data. The representation is clearly not ver}’' satisfactory and no 
better than that given by the Pearson Type lY curve. 


Tetrachcric Functions 

6,27. The terms Hf[x)y:[oc) may be obtained from Jorgensen’s tables combined with 

those of the exponential e 2 . Some related functions have also been tabulated in Tables 
for Stcifisticiaus and Biometricians ^ Parts I and II. The function 


(r!)l (r!)^ 


. (6.51) 


is known as the Tetrachoric Function of order r, and tables are available to seven places 
of decimals for r =0 (1) 30 and .r = 0 (0-1) 4. In the notation of these functions, series 
(6.49) would become 

/(r) = Ti(a') -f -f -i- . . . 

D 


and the paiticiilar series of Example 6.2 would be 

f{x) = 9440{T,(.r) ~ 0-743,477 r 4 (r) -H 0-850,313 TsC^r) - 0-775,565 reCo;) -f 1-013,318 TtIx)}, 
The renson for the definition and the name of the function will appear in Chapter 14. 


6.28. Up to this point it has been assumed that a frequency function possesses a con- 
vergent Type A series. We shall not here enter into a discussion of the conditions under 
which this is so, except to w^arn the reader that a great many mistakes have been made on 
the subject and to quote some theorems without proof. 

(1) Cramer (1925). If /(r) is a function which has a continuous derivative such that 



djc 


converges and if J{x) tends to zero as | r | tends to infinity, then f(.r) may be developed in 
the series 

)=o'' 


(6.52) 
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where c,- is given hy 


r fm/x) 

J —00 


clx. 


This series is absolutely aad uniformly convergent for — co < x < co, 

(2) A theorem by Cramer (1925) based on one by Galbxun. lfj{x) is of bounded raria^ 
tion in every finite interval and if 

j 


exists, then the expansion of f(x) in the series (6.52) converges everywhere to the sum 
^ {f{x + 0) -f f(x — 0) }. The convergence is uniform in every finite interval of continuity. 

Cramer has also shown that this last theorem cannot be substantially improved upon 
as regards the behaviour of f(x) at infinity. Consider in fact the function J[x) = e~^’. 
We have, in virtue of (6.33) and (6.31), 


^eo ^00 

dx — j dr — (r — 1)1 H ,._2 dx 

J — CO J — CO 

= ir - 1)(^ - 1^1 e-^*i?',._ 2 (a:) dx. 


If T is odd the integral vanishes because is an odd function of a;. If r is even, say 2r, 
the integral becomes 


(2r - l)(2r - 3) . . . l(^l - 1 


^ 1 
' 'VW) 


1 (2x)!/J. 

^/(2X) 2‘V\2k 


The appropriate coeffieient of H 2 r to the Type A series is then 

X = Oy The series then hecomes 

2^n 


(2A 


2V! 


Now when 


1 (2^)! A 1 Y 

^V(2A)22^(v!)\ 2lJ ‘ 

In virtue of the Stirling approximation to the factorial, the '^th. term of this, say becomes 
in the limit 


so that 

Hence, for A < 




'i-iY 


1 


1 _ 


21} ^{21^) 

1 


1 - 


2A‘ 


J the series is divergent. 


6.29. Trom the statistical viewpoint, however, the important question is not whether 
an infinite series can represent a frequency function, but whether a finite number of terms 
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can do so to a satisfactory approximation. It is possible that CTeii when the infinite series 
diverges its first few terms will give an approximation of an asymptotic character. 

This subject has not yet been fully explored and there has been some controversy 
about the value of the finite Type A series. Two things seem clear : — 

(a) The sum of a finite number of terms of the series may give negative frequencies, 
particularly near the tails (as, for instance, in Example 6.2). 

(b) The series in the Charlier form (b.4D) may behave irregularly in the sense that 
the sum of Z; terms may give a worse fit than the sum of (i — 1) terms. 

How serious these disadvantages may be depends on the purposes in view. So far 
as practical graduation is concerned it would appear that the finite Type A series is successful 
only in cases of moderate skewness and in many such cases a Pearson distribution is just as 
good. In many statistical inquiries we are more interested in the tails of a distribution 
than its behaviour in the neighbourhood of the mode, and it is here that the Type A series 
appears particularly inadequate. 

But this is not by any meais a unanimous view. Ame Fisher (1922) has considered 
a modified form of the series which he claims to meet most of these criticisms. He considers 
the series 

f = (co + -r . . . .... ( 6 . 53 ) 

but determines the o"s, not from the observed moments and the relations (6.38) hut by the 
method of least squares, i.e. so that 

S{f~{Co-TC,H . . .+c^M^)Y 

shall he a minimum. The method involves some laborious arithmetic, but Fisher has 
successfully graduated a number of actuarial experiences by using it. 

Two other actuarial statisticians have pointed out the difficulties of the Type A series, 
Steffensen (1930) adducing some theoretical objections and Elderton (1038) summing up 
in favour of Pearson distributions. 

JJxam^le 6.3 

As an illustration of the irregular behaviour of tenns in the Type A series, consider 
the distribution 

<JF = dx 0 < r < x. 

n?) 

Its characteristic fiiiictioii is 

(1 - ifF 

and thus — 1)! 

or, in standard measure, 


(r^l)! 



From the manner of the formation of terms in (6.4S) it is evident tliat the coefficient 
Cy is the sum of terms • • • %«)? is a partition 

of r such that no q is less than 3. It will then he clear that, since is of order the 

term of greatest order in p is that with the greatest number of parts in (/c^^ . . . k^^). 
For example, if r = 9 it is (3^), if r = 8 it is (4-), and so on. 
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From these considerations we can find the order in p of the terms in the Type A seh 
They are 

Term . . . • Cq Cg C 4 Cg Cq c, Cg Cq q 

Order in jp . . .0 -1 - 1 | -1 - 1 |- -2 -IJ- -2 -. 2 |. _2 

The terms decrease in order oip, hut not at all regularly, and it is clear that in general no 
coefficient will be negligible compared with a preceding one if p is large. The asymptotic 
qualities of such series obviously require careful investigation in particular cases. 


The Type B Series 

6.30. Just as the Type A is derived from the normal integral, a Type B series has 
been derived by Charlier from the Poisson distribution. • Writing 


y{m, x) = 


x\ 


for integral values of x, put 

m rjT 

y(ni, x) = 1 ^ cos (m sin t — xt) M 

7C Jo 

for all X. When x is integral this reduces to (6.54).'*' In other cases 


(6J4) 


(6.55) 


2, ^ ^ rjTjqJ 

Hm. ») = l“) 

Write Yy = y(m^ x) — y(m, x — 1) 

and f{x) = (6.57) 

7=0 

This is the Type B. Charlier recommends it in cases of skewness when Type A is 
inapplicable (though the dividing-line is not clear). In theory it may be used for continuous 
variates, but in practice has only been applied to discontinuous variates proceeding by 
equal intervals. In fact, the objections to Type A apply x fortiori to the continuous fom 
of Type B and various other complications appear (cf. Steffensen, 1930). 


6.31. Defining polynomials by the relation 


dr 

7 (m, x)G^[m, x) = 


we find that 


fr 

G^ = coefficient of — in e~ 

Tl 


\ m/ 




. (6.58) 


(6.59) 


’‘‘The integral I by the substitution, = 2 , is 2n times the residue of — , in the 


unit circle and is thus equal to 27c 


f 
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In a similar manner to that used for the Tchebycheff-Hermite polynomials we have 

(6.60) 


•which may be compared -with (6.31). It may also be sho-tt-n that 

( 6 . 61 ) 

y{m, j:) 

and thus G^. may be calculated from the rth differences of the Poisson function y(m, x) in 
the same way that Hy may be derived from the rth differential coefficient of the normal 
distribution. 

The G’s also obey the orthogonal law 

y{GyG,y)^0^ 

^^0 I . (6.62) 

r! 



Tlins if 

/ - Zmr) 

J 

TABLE 6.2 

Type B Series fitted to a Discontinuovs Distribution of Particles emitted by a Radioactive 



Element 

in U)iiU oj Ti 

me. 



Frequency. 

Type B 
(2 terms). 

Type B 
(3 terms). 

Type B 
(4 terms). 

0 

57 

49*5 

49-0 

58-2 

1 

203 

201*3 

201 •() 

199-8 

2 

383 

403-4 

404-3 

3S6-1 

3 

525 

532-3 

533-S 

523-9 

4 

532 

52U-« 

521-5 

532*1 

5 

408 

402-6 

4ir2'5 

418*2 

1) 

273 

254-8 

254-4 

260*2 

7 

139 

137-1 

136-7 

134*0 

8 

45 

64-0 

03-9 

5t>*T 

9 

27 

2t)-l 

26-2 

22*9 

10 

10 

9-4 

9-6 

8't5 

11 

4 

3-0 

3-1 

3H 

12 

0 

0-9 

0-9 

1*6 

13 

1 

0-2 

0-2 

0-8 

14 

1 

0-0 

0-0 

0*3 

Totals 

2608 

2605-2 

261)7-1 

2609-0 
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In the same maimer as for Type A ve hare, choosing the constant m equal to /j, 

5o =1 
=0 

bi = i(/«2 — m) 

63 = ^(/^3 "h 2 mi) 

bi = - 6/<3 +• /<3(11 — 6mi) -h 3m(m — 2)} 

etc. 


Example 6,4 

Table 6.2 shows the frequency of the number of alpha-particles (cr) emitted by a bar 
af polonium in. intervals of |th of a miniitd in some experiments by Rutherford and Geiger, 
together with the frequencies given by the Type B series with two, three and four terms. 
The calculations are due partly to A. Fisher and partly to Aroian (1938). 


The Normalisation of Frequency Functions 

632. Several of the important theoretical distributions occurring in statistics depend 
on some parameter n in such a way that as % tends to infinity the distribution tends to 
normality. For large n it is often a sufficient approximation to assume the distribution 
normal, but for small or moderate n this may be hardly exact enough. In such a case 
we are nevertheless able to use the normal integral by seeking for a variate transformation 

I == (Zo -f ai^ 4- +a^x^ + (6.65) 

where the a’s are of order - or smaller. By choosing the a's appropriately we can bring 
the distribution of | much nearer to normality than that of x and hence find the distribution 
function of x from that of assumed normal. 

Consider in fact the Edgeworth form of the Type A expansion (6.45) 


exp - 




1 ! 


^0 + ^^ 


— o‘ 


2 ! 




3! 


D3 -h. 


•1— ' 
ja\/27t 


■e 2 a* 




( 6 . 66 ) 


We have retained the terms in D and because the approximation may perhaps be slightly 
improved by taking m and in the |-distribution not quite equal to the mean and 
variance of x. 

We now assume that the cumulant is of order a case of fairly common occur- 
rence ; that Ki — m is, by choice of m, of order ; and that /cg ~ a®, by choice of 
is of order so that we may write 

■ m — lx(T lx = 0(n"^) 

Ka — 0*2 = Zg = 

Then cr^ jg order Kg, i.e. and thus 


Thus (6.66) may he written 
exp haD + -f 


(6.67) 
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■where Zi and Zj are 

Zj and are 

Z5 is 0 (m"*) 

Ze is 0(W®), etc. 

Expanding the operator and retaining only terms up to and including we find 

for the operator 

1 - lyaB H- |Z*(r*2)=* - +- ^ 

+ ^icr«Z)s -f ^Z|o*i>« - lU^D^ ^ iZiZ,or*b* - 
4- eV?i^5<r«Z)« - -f -d^hWI^) - ^ - Zfcr*i>s 

-^-hZ|o»X»» H- fZfZ*<r^Z)‘ - ilfZ, (T»i)s - iZfZ.o*!)* -r ^ZlZ^aioD” - *Z,Z|o^Z)' 

+ + Ihhha^I)^ -t- i^khhcx^D^) i- A(Zt(r*i>‘ -f 

+ -|ZfZ,o«J>> + iZf^o8Z> + (<5.6S) 

The result of this operation is a similar expression, which we will not bother to write 

/ 1 

out at length, with, the operator replaced by (— — ) and multiplied by 

^ '--my 




a\/'{2:ii) 


£ 2a* 

The distribution function is given by integrating this expression, and we then have 
for the frequency less than or equal to m + ax* (arranging the terms in order of 
magnitude in 71) 

j i-ihS,) - (ms, ^ UJI.-WMz 

+ ^\hH, -f - (iiW. 4- hlM -r ^ 

-f ■roo^5-fi^4 +■ 4“ T4±h^4Hfi -f ~~ "T 

-f +• -^lihlzSi -+ -r "T ylo^e-Efs 

4- 4- ^ rhhhH, ^ 

-f ttWI^A + 3TWl^n)] (^-^>^0 

6.33. Now let f he a normal variate. \Ye will determine ^ in terms of x such that 


i: 


1 

= V{ 2 : 


-e •-■ di/ = Fix), 


(6.70) 


Fix) being the distribution function given by the Type expansion (6.69). 

\Te have 

1 


. 7 “ 


L:c\ ( 2 t 


e 2 (Jy = J’(f) = F{x ^ ^ — x) 


=f 


-.Vi'2^) 


-il 

e 2 dy 


(r - f) d f-^ 1 , 

-xr^ -rrA 


by Taylor’s theorem, 

- e -2 dy 


“X 


ix-S) 


a(r) 


1! dx] 

~ ^^IeAxHx) 


-.A (2.-r 


etc., 


(r - 
3! 


ZZ.(.r)x(.r) 


( 6 . 71 ) 


1 v"( 27 i) 1 ! 

and this is equal to (6.69). 

The ne.vt step is to invert this series so as to give ix — i) in powers of .r. Assuming 
a: — I = flo 4- Uia; 4- — . ■ ■ etc., . . . (6.72) 
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we see that -when a; = 0, f a: — f is of order n ^ ; and hence, to order n~^ we have 

from (6.71), witli x == 0, 

and this is equal to the expression in square brackets in (6.69) with a: = 0. 

We then find 

a,) =li — ~ ihh + i^i^3 + + ^hh + -iah — ~ + -fi-ghli. 

We can now find Oi in (6.72) by identifying coefficients in x, and so on. After some algebraic 
reduction we find, writing the terms in descending order in n, 

x-^ = h+ - 1) + Ihx - ihhx + - 3*) - ^|(4a;3 - 7x) - U.l, 

3) 1) 6a;* +3) — 7) 

- rhhhiUx* - 42a:* + 15) + ^?|(69a:* - 187a: + 52) - |?|a: + 

"i 15a:) ■^lxls{x^ x) -{- — 10a:® -)- 15a:) 

- + ^Zj^(36a:® — 49a;) — -^^1(5x8 - 32a:S ^ 353-) _j_ JjZiZjZ4(l la;® _ jlr) 

- shhW^ - 48a:® -f 51a:) - ^y|(138a:* - 187a:) 4 ^ZlZi(lll:r® 

- 547a:® -f 456a:) -,^Z|(948a)8 — 3628a:® + 2473a:) (6.73) 

This is onr required expression of the variate | in terms of the variate x. To order 
«“* at least i will be normally distributed. 

It is often more convenient to express x in terms of | . This may be done by noting that 

a: — ^ = g{x) = g{^ -{■ x — $) 

= gm +(x- i)g'(S) + . . . 

^g(^)+g'{S){g{i)+x-Sg'{S)]i-. . . 

and by eontinning the process 


g{^) + gimi) + g{^)g'H^) + ig^(^)g''{S) + giDg'm + ig%^)g'm’{i) 

+ \gW'{S) + (6.74) 

Hence, using the value of $ given by (6.73) we find, after some reduction, 


rhhii^ 


^Z|(3^® - 24^® H- 29^) - , 
103f® + 107f) -^Z|(252|8 


- 1) + ihi + 

- 6f® + 3) - 

- 31) 


- m - - 5f) - - 1) 

+ 2) + 3i7Zi(12f4 - 53f® H- 17) 

h jiMP - lOf* + 15f) + - 25f) 


hhki^^ - np - 

- 1688f® -f 1511f) 


-h 21f) + 


Example 6.5 

Consider again the distribution of Example 6.3 — 

dF = . e~*a:^~^ cZa: 0 <a: < 00 . 

r(p) 

We have already found that, in standard measure, this tends to the normal form, and 
that fCy is of order 

We will take and of (6.67) to he zero, which implies that our normal variate | is 
to have the same mean and variance as that of a;. We have 

^3 == Is = 24p~^ Zg = I20p'~^. 
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(6.69) then becomes 



V(27t} 


ix 


-l.r’ 
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X/\2.7t) \3|)i 




1e3 + 

4p 18j) 


+ 







Let ns, as a simple illustratioa, find the distribution function, of x for j? = 9, x = 12. 
The mea.n of the distribution is then 9 and its variance 9, so that this corresponds to 
a deviation (12 — 9)\/9 in standard measure, equal to unity. It is found from (d.^0) 
and an additional equation for Zfn that 


H, = a, ^3 - - 2, zr, = ~ 2, J?5 = d, H, 

We then find for the distribution function 


16, Hr = - 26, fls == ~ 132, = 28, 

= 1216, En = 936. 


1 - 


I oo \/ 2?! 


c dx "4“ 


1 


T(0-015,163,5). 


The values for the normal function are obtained from the tables and we get the value 
0*841,345 + (0-241,97(),7)(6*015,163,5) = 0*8450, 

which is exact to four places. The approximation is evidently fairly good, even for values 
of p as low as 9. 

We could have found the same result hy using (6.73). Substituting x = 1 in that 
equation we find 

^ = 1*015,386, 

and the distribution function for the normal integral with deviate equal to this value of 
f is 0*8450 as before. 

Suppose now we wish to find the deviate x whose distribution function is F(x) = 0*99 
when ^ = 15. 

The normal deviate ^ corresponding to such a value is found from tables to be 2*326,348. 
We then have from (6*75) 

^ - 1) + -t-’ 

Sp^ 4:p 

which will be found to give 

.r = 2-697,22. 


This is the value in standard measure. The deviate in ordinary measure is 

15 -f a:\ 15 = 25*45. 

This is exact to two places of decimals. 

The example shows that, notwithstanding the non-convergence of the infinite Type A 
series, a satisfactory approximation may be obtained from its first few terms, at least in 
certain cases. We may remark without proof that by an adaptation of a procedure given 
by Cramer (1928) it may be shown that an asymptotic expansion does in fact exist for 
the distribution of this example. 


l^OTES AND EEFERENCES 

An excellent account of Pearson’s distributions is given in Elderton's book. Examples 
of the fitting of the distributions to the data of experience abound in Biometrika. 
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EXERCISES 

6.1. Show that for the Pearson distrihutioris 

dhg y _ z 

d/X JBq -j— Rjjx — |- B^X‘^ 

the range is unlimited in both directions if JS^ -f RiX -p has no real roots ; limited 
in one direction if the roots are real and of the same sign ; and limited in both directions 
if the roots are real and of opposite sign. 

6.2. Show that the Pearson Type VI curve may be written 



and discuss the relationship with the T^qpe IV curve. 

6.3. Assign the following distributions to one of Pearson’s types: — 

dF = he ^ d% 



dF =k(l - r2) dr 


X-p-2 

dF = hf~\l - l/) 2 di] 

(All these distributions are important in the theory of sampling.) 


6.4. Show that for the Type B series the coefficients of equation (6.63) may be written 
symbolically — 


b. = i(/^' — 

f. 


I 

(C. Jordan, 1927 .) 


6.5. Show that, in the notation of 6.30, 

VyCm, a-) = - ~y( /«,.(• - 1). 


Jlence that = 1 — /,„(/. -r •). 

r=U 


A..S. 
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■vrliere I,„ is the incomplete T-function ; and hence that the sum. of the first (I -f 1) terms 
of the Type B series is given by 

6o{l — + 1)} — (6i + 

(C. Jordan, 1927.) 

6.6. Show that if i/ is a function of x -which it is desired to represent approsimtely 
by the form 

r 

y = ^cA{x)a(x), 

■}=0 

then the values of the c’s appropriate to the expansion of y in this form are such as to 
nainimise the sum 


6.7. Shov^ that for a Pearson distribution 
function obeys the relation 


df (JL — {- oc 

J bo +-bicc 


the characteristic 


^2^ +“ (1 + 2bi + bxd) ^ + (a + + bo6)^ = 0, 

where 6 = it. Deduce the recurrence relation between, the moments. 
Show also that the cumulative function obeys the relation 


bM 


d^xp 


fdxp\ 2 ' 

{Id 


(1 -t- 2&2 -p + (^ + + KS) 


0 . 


Hence show that the cumulants obey the recurrence relations 

/r — 1\ . — 1 

2 


{1 4 (r -H 2)hz)Kr^-i 4- 'rh^K^ -f rb, 




+ 


1 + 

r — 1 

7 


f<3^r-2 + • - • 

r - 




^ = 0 , 


6.8. Show that no distribution which is not completely determined by its moments 
can be expanded in a convergent Type A series. 


6.9. If the distribution 


is transfoxmed by 
and 

show that 


dF = 


V(27zf 


' rir 


~ 00 < a’ 


oo 


^ = logioC, A = 

/ 3 ^ = A^A + 3) - 4 
/?2 - 3 = A2(A2 -I- 2A + 3) - 6 

- ,w| = 0, 


and that 
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where is the first moment about the start of the transformed curve. Thence that 

Z = 2 log - i log (/^2 ~T“ /i^) 

6X^2 = 2 log //j - 11 

6.10. Show that if a function in standard measure is expanded in a Type A series 
the coefficients of the second and third terms depend respectively on Pi and jdg and thus 
provide measures of skewness and kurtosis. 



CHAPTER 7 

PROBABILITY AND LIKELIHOOD 


7.1 • Tie pxerious six chapters have dealt with the theory of statistical distributions 
from a descriptive point of view. It has been explained that the distributions occurring 
in practice exhibit certain regular features which permit of representation by mathematical 
forms ; that they can be characterised by certain parameters such, as moments and cumu* 
lants ; and that certain general theorems about distribution and frequency functions can 
be deduced. Wa now begin a study of a different kind, namely, the inquiry whether any 
statements can be made about populations or their parameters and distributions when 
only a sample of the populations is available for scrutiny. Except in trivial cases it is 
not possible to make any statements on these matters with the categorical certainty of 
deductiye logic ; but it is possible, and indeed it is necessary if scientific inquiry is to go 
forward at all, to make statements of a less definite nature in terms of probability. 
this chapter we shall accordingly be concerned with the theory of probability as it affects 
statistics and in subsequent chapters with its applications in statistical theory. 

7.2. In ordinary speech we use the words '^probability"”, " cbance ” or ''hket 
hood’^ to describe an attitude of mind towards some proposition of whose , truth we are 
not certain. We say that it is improbable that life exists on Mars, that the chances are 
that if a penny is tossed ten times it will come down heads at least once, that it is likely 
to rain to-morrow, and so on. It is rarely indeed in practical affairs that we are confronted 
with a proposition of whose truth we are absolutely certain. INTe vertheless, we often have 
to assume that such propositions are true or untrue in order to reach decisions and to act 
in a rational way. 

The attitude of doubt we adopt is described in terms of probability. We say that 
the propositions are more or less probable and accept or reject them accordingly. 

7.3. A little introspection will convince the reader that all the attitudes of mind to 
which we relate the concept of probability have certain things in common : — 

(a) They concern ^rojoositioTis, The mind considers a proposition which has meaning 
and assumes towards it a certain attitude of doubt. It is very common both in mathe- 
matics and in statistics to speak of the probability of an event, or even of a variate- value ; 
but these are condensed expressions for the proposition that an event will happen or that 
a member of a population has a given variate- value, and, though very convenient shorthand 
expressions which will often be used in the sequel, must not be allowed to obscure the 
essential fact that propositions are concerned. 

(b) There axe degrees of probability. We say that it is very improbable that a hundred 
tosses with a penny will not result in a head ; that it is more probable that horse A will 
win a race than that horse £ will do so ; that the prohabihty of having wet weather in the 
course of an English summer is so great as to he near certainty. But it does not follow 
(and some writers on the logic of probability do not admit) that every pair of probabilities 
can be compared. It could with consistence be maintained that, whereas we may compare 
the pxobabihty of getting ten trumps in a game of cards with that of getting eight, there 
is no way of comparing the probabihties of the propositions, say, that there exists a planet 
outside the orbit of Pluto and that the human race will ultimately go bald. 
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(c) The degree of probability attributed to a proposition varies according to the amount 
of releyant evidence available to the particular mind considering the proposition. If we 
know that a horse has won its three previous races we attach a greater probability to the 
proposition that It will win the next. If we know that a penny has heads on both sides 
the probability that it will come down heads when tossed is so great M to amount to 
certainty ; and so on. 

(d) Pursuing this last point , we see that certainty can be regarded le a limiting form 
of probability . As a proposition becomes more and more probable it towards certain 
truth ; as it becomes more and more improbable it tends towards csirtein untruth. 

7.4:. The object of the theory of probability is to give to the somewhat indefinite 
notions described above the precision of a science, and, since numerical measurement is 
the greatest precision which a science can possess, to measure probability numerically. 
Several writers have explored the more general problem, foreshadowed as early as Leibniz, 
of developing a logic of probabilities, and the reader who is interested may refer to the 
work of Keynes (1921), F. P. Ramsey (1931) and Johnson (1921-4). From the statistical 
viewpoint the interest of this subject centres in the numerical theory of probability which 
alone will concern us in this book. 

It is at this point that we arrive at the first of the differences of opinion among 
authorities on the theory of probability. Some writers try to include all the ideas generally 
associated with the word probability ” wdthin the scope of their theory, which is thus 
applicable to any of the attitudes of doubt covered by the meaning of the word. The 
principal modern exponent of this viewpoint is Jeffreys, whose book (19^9) should certainly 
be read by all serious students of the subject. Most statisticians, on the other hand, are 
concerned with the probabilities of propositions of a particular kind, namely, those which 
form the members of populations of propositions. Under the more general theory, it has 
meaning to speak of the probability of an isolated proposition such as the one that Shake- 
speare’s plays -were written by^' Francis Bacon. In statistics we are more usually concerned 
with the proposition which asserts the happening of some event which could hare arisen 
in a specified number of ways, such as the throwing of a number with an ordinary die. 

I The first approach takes probability to be an undefined idea, like the straight line of Euclidean 
geometry, and huilds up the theory from certain axioms. | The second approach seeks to 
define probability in terms of the relative frequency of events and thus to throw the theory 
back on to the pure mathematics of abstract ensembles (Kolmogoroff, 1933) oi* to the 
limiting properties of sequences (von Mises, 1936). The reader who is perplexed by the 
controv^ersy between the adherents of the axiomatic and the frequency theories will find 
many of his difficulties resolved by the consideration that the two theories cover different 
domains of thought, or rather, that the axiomatic theory attempts to cover a wider domain 
than the frequency theory. 

7.5. This, however, does not explain away the whole of the difficulty, and the reader 
mil have to choose for himself among the various possible sets of fundamental ideas forming 
the starting-point of the theory. When we consider the concept of probability as a psycho- 
logical matter we can either suppose that further analysis is impossible or iin|)rotita]>le, 
in which case the axiomatic approach seems inevitable ; or vve can ask how the mind comes 
to take up an attitude of belief in propositions which confront it. It is not necessary here 
to go into this question at length, but there would, in my own opinion, be a considerable 
measure of agreement that the concept of probability is founded on our experience of the 
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frequency of observed phenomena. When we say that the probability of a coin coming 
down heads on being tossed is one-half we have in mind, I think, that if it is tossed a large 
number of times it will come down heads in approximately half the cases. Even in extreme 
cases, say, when we attempt to assess the probability of a horse winning a given race, an 
event which cannot be repeated, we are, I think, picturing our estimation as one of a number ' 
of similar acts and assessing the relative frequency of the horse’s victory in that population. 

But it has to be admitted that, even if this be true, there is no necessity to use the ‘ 
concept of frequency in the axiomatisation of the theory. The concept of a straight Ihie 
may very well be founded on our experience of the local properties of rays of light, but it 
does not follow that the iudefinables of Euclidean geometry are to be analysed into optical 
concepts. 

The Basic Buies of Direct Probability 

7.6. For our present purposes the problems of fundamentals may be passed over, 
since all parties are agreed on the rules governing the calculus of direct probabilities. (The 
so-called inverse ” probabilities will require more discussion and will be dealt with later.) 
We therefore enunciate these rules without attempting to deduce them from more primitive 
propositions. 

In the first place it is assumed that probability is measurable on a continuous scale, 
so that any probability can be expressed as a real number. We shall, in fact, say that a 
probability is cc, a real number. This assumption implies, among other things, that any 
two probabilities may be compared ; for if they are measured by the numbers a and y 
we may say that the probability of the first is greater than, equal to, or less than, that of 
the second according m x > y, x = y, ox x< y. 

7.7. The probability of a proposition q on data p is written P(q | p). We have then 
Mule 1 : — 

i If p entails g, P(q |^) == 1 . . . . . (7.1) 

If p entails not-q, P(q\p) =0 . . . . (7.2) 

This rule defines the end-points of our scale of probability. Certainty that a proposition 
is not true is represented by zero, certainty that it is true by unity. Any probability lies 
in the range 0 to 1. 

7.8. Buie 2 . — If are a set of equally probable and mutually exclusive 

propositions on data p, and if Q is a subset of m of these propositions, then 

P(Q I p) = ~ (7.3) 

it/ 

This proposition is the starting-point of the frequency theory of probability. It is 
usually stated in some such form as : if of a set of n mutually exclusive and equally probable 
events w are distinguished by some characteristic the probability of an event bearing 

. . 771 

A IS 

n 

The objection to this rule from the logical viewpoint is that it contains the concept 
equally probable ” and is thus circular if one adopts it as a definition. The mathematical 
theorist dealing with probability, in the mathematician’s facile way, overcomes this trouble 
either by accepting the circular definition, or by defining probability purely as a property 
of sets of points. For example, such a definition might be : if of an aggregate of objects 
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% in number are characterised bj some quality A, the probability of any member bearing 

A is, by definition, the number — . To take a more sophisticated line, can regard the 

objects as points of a set, attach set-functions to. them obeying certain axioms and postu- 
lates, and thus build up the theory of probability as a branch of the theory of set-functions. 
Any verification of the theory, any test whether it provides a reasonably accurate picture 
of the way things happen in the world, is referred to experimental physics. The mathe- 
matician, of course, is used to this devolution of responsibilities, but the statistician is 
concerned with concordance between theory and practice and cannot always leave experi- 
mental verification to others. 

7 . 9 . Eule 3 . — ^If the probabiKties of n mutually exclusive propositions qi , . . 
on data p are Pj . . . then the probability on data p that one of them is true is 
P, -f P, .-bP^. 

This is generally known as the '‘theorem of the addition of probabilities In the 
language of the textbooks, the probability that one of n mutually exclusive events will 
happen is the sum of their separate probabilities. 

7 . 10 . Eule 4. — The probability of two propositions q and r on data p is the product 
of the probability of q given p and that of r given q and p. Symbolically, 

P(?r I :p) = P(q I p)P{r \qp) (7.4) 

Since q and r appear symmetrically we also have 

P(qr I jp) = P(r | :p)P{q \rp) (7.5) 

From the frequency standpoint this rule is almost self-evident. If of a set n , (a) bear 
the characteristic A , (6) the characteristic P, and (ab) both characteristics, then the rule 
states that 

(u6) ___ (a) (ab) __ (b) (ab) 

% n {a) n (b) ’ 

a simple arithmetical proposition. 

More generally we have 

& l2>) = -P(2'i \p)P{qt I 1 q^qip) ■ . • JP{qk I ik-i • • ■ q^p) ('-6) 

a result which follows from the repeated application of Rule 4. 

If, as a particular case, 

P{qr I p) = P{q | p)P{r j p) (7.7) 

we have, in virtue of (7.4), 

P{r\ p) = P{r\qp), . ... . {1.8) 

and q is then said to be irrelevant to r, given p. A. knowledge of q does not affect the 
probability of r on data p. 

7 . 11 . The above four rules and various elaborations of them provide the basis of 
the direct theory of probability, which is concerned with problems of the type : given a set 
of propositions with knovoi probabilities, determine the probability of some contingent 
proposition. This is a branch of pure mathematics and will be found discussed, for example, 
in most textbooks of algebra. Ultimately aR problems in this brancli of the theory are 
reducible to the counting of the number of ways in which certain events can happen. The 
following examples will illustrate the type of investigation involved. 
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Emmple 7.1 

What is the probability that a specified player will get a hand containing IS cards 
of one suit at a single deal at a game of bridge ? 

We have to consider here the total number of ways in. which a given player can be 


dealt a hand of cards. There are 52 cards and 13 can be chosen from them in 


Of these ways only four will contain cards of one suit. 

We then assume that all the possible deals are equally probable and are thus able to 

apply Rule 2. Herem = 4 and n — probability is 



Factorial expressions of this kind may be found from tabled logarithms of factorials or 
by the use of the Stirling approximation. In this particular case we find 

P == 6 X 10""^2 approximately. 


Example 12 

n letters, to each of which corresponds an envelope, are placed in the envelopes at 
random. What is the probability that no letter is placed in the right envelope ? 

The condition that the letters are put in the envelopes at random is to be inter- 
preted as meaning that every possible way of assigning the letters to envelopes is equally 
probable. The question, under Rule 2, then reduces to the purely algebraic one : in what 
proportion of the possible cases does no letter get into the right envelope ? 

Suppose that is the number of ways in which all the letters go wrong. Consider any 
two letters. If these occupy each other’s envelopes, the number of ways in which the 
remaining % ~ 2 letters can go wrong is and there are (^, — 1) ways in which two 

letters can be interchanged. But if one letter occupies another’s place and not vice-versa, 
which can happen in i;n — 1) ways, there are %rh~\ ways in which the others can go wrong. 
Hence we have the difference equation 



«« = (»- 1)K-1 4- 

We may re-write this 

- u - 1 

and putting 


we find 



= (- 

Thus 

= (— - Ml). 

But Ui = 0 and ^2 = 1 

and thus 


'^n - = (- 1)” 


whence 
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The total number of possible ways is nl Thus the probability required is 

1^1 (- 1 )^ 

2! 3! * ’ ■ 1^! ’ 

i.e. the first {ii — 1) terms of 1 — 

Ummple 7,3 

Three pennies are tossed. What is the probability that they fall either all heads or 
all tails ? 

We assume that the probabOity of a head with any penny is | and that the result 
with one penny is independent of that with the others. Then there are eight possible 
and eqniprobable cases, HEH, HHT, HTE, STT, TEH, TET, TTH, TTT, Two of 
these gire us all heads or all tails and hence the required probability is 

How consider this argument : there are two possibilities, either the three coins all fall 
alike or two of them are alike and the other different. Of these two possibilities one is 
of the type required and therefore the probability is 

Consider also this argument : there are four possibilities, three heads, two heads and 
a tail, two tails and a head, three tails. Two of these four are of the type required and 
therefore the probability is 

Einally, consider this argument : of the three coins two tnmt fall alike. The other 
must either be the same as these two or different. Thus there are two possibilities and 
again the chance is J. 

These three arguments are fallacious. They assume equiprobability among events 
which are not equiprobable and the application of Rule 2 is not legitimate. For example, 
in. the first case, it is true that there are two possibilities, but they are not equal under 
our assumptions. The reader may care to examine why this is so and how the other two 
arguments break down on the same point. 

Exmnple 7,4 

Peter and Paul play a game with two dice. Peter plays first hy throwing the dice 
together. If the total number of points is a prime number other than 2 he wins outright ; 
if it is even he throws again under the same conditions : in other cases the throw passes 
to Paul, who throws under the same conditions. What is the probability of Peter's winning ? 

It is to be assumed that the probabilities of throwing any number 1 to 6 with either 
die are equal. The possible throws are 2, 3, 4 . . . 12 and the number of ways in which 
they can occur are : — > 

Total points . . .2 3 4 5 6 7 S 9 10 11 12 Total 

ITo. of ways . . .1 2345654 3 2 I 36 

Thus, according to Rule 2, the probability (1) of throwing a prime is • L (2) of throwing 
an even number is (3) of throwing neither is 

These three events are mutually exclusive. Let P be the probability of Peter s win- 
ning. Now if Peter throws a prime other than 2 he wins outright, and the probability 
of his doing so is thus ; if he throws an even number he throws again, and his proba- 

lgj> 

bility of wiiuiing in this case (according to Rule 4) is ; if he throws neither the throw- 
passes to Paul, whose chance is then P, so that Peter’s chance of winning is ^^(1 — P). 
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Thus, according to Rule 3, we have 


giving 


14 18P 4 


18 


22 


7.12. It is possible to carry mathematical problems on the foregoing lines to great 
lengths, and a considerable amount of ingenuity has been expended in doing so. Tlie 
important thing to note from the point of view of the theory of probability is that in all 
such cases certain probabilities are stated a priori, either explicitly or implicitly in some 
such form as the dice are perfect or ‘Hhe selection is made at random One of tie 
most formidable problems of statistics is that only in exceptional cases is there any prior 
certainty about the probabilities of observed events. 


Probability in a Contin%%m 

7.13. Up to this point we have considered only probabilities of finite and discrete 
events ; but we may also ask whether any meaning can be attached to probabilities in 
a continuum. For example, if a square is inscribed in a circle, what is the probability that 
a point taken at randona in the circle is also inside the square ? If a line is divided into 
three segments, what is the probability that they can form a triangle ? What is the proba- 
bility that X <x^ where is a positive real number less than ? And so on. 

All probabilities of this kind must be considered as limits. Consider the first example, 
that of the square inscribed in the circle. Imagine the whole figure divided into small 
cells of area € by a rectangular mesh. If we assume that the occurrence of a point in a ceU 
is equally probable for all cells, the probability that a point falls inside both circle and 
square is the ratio of the number of cells in the latter to those in the former, neglecting the 
cells at the edges which become of diminishing importance as 6: — 0. In fact, the required 
probability can be made as near the ratio of the area of the square to that of the circle as 
we please by taking e small enough. We may say that the probability is that ratio, which 
2 

is easily seen to be an incommensurable number. 

We should get the same limiting form of probability if we took other meshes which 
adequately represented areas ; but it is most important to specify the method of procession 
to the limit in speaking of probabilities in a continuum. Otherwise the result has no 
meaning. The following example will illustrate the point. 


Example 7.5 

Consider a straight line OA bisected at B. What is the probability that a point chosen 
at random on the line falls into the segment OB ? 

let us suppose in the first place that the line is divided into ri equal segments of length 
OA. 

^ If we interpret the choosing of a point at random to mean the choice of one of these 

intervals, the probability is obviously J as % oo, for there will be half the intervals 
in the segment OB. 

Now let OP be drawn perpendicular to OA and equal to it in length, and imagine a star 
of ^ -f 1 lines drawn through P, including OP and PA, so as to divide the angle j 
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into equal angles — . These lines cut off segments on OA, and we may, if we regard 

eqnal angles as hawing equal probability, assign to these segments an. equal probability, 
for they subtend equal angles at P, If we make this convention it is evident that as 
% — > oc the probability of a point falling into any segment on OA is proportional to the 
angle subtended at P. For example, the probabihty that a point falls in the segment OB 

is tan“^iy~. 

Now this is not the same answer that we got by assuming all small segments of OA 
equally probable. There is nothing paradoxical in this — the two answers are different 
because the two limiting processes were diffeirent. On a little reflection it will be clear 
that by moving the point P on the perpendicular to OA and taking a star of lines as before 
we can mate the probability of obtaining a point in OJB have any value we like. It is 
thus abundantly clear that the concept of probability in a continuum depends on the limit- 
ing process by which that continuum is reached from a finite subdivision of equiprobable 
intervals. 

7.14. We have spoten above of the selection of objects at random In the 
mathematical theory of probability it is customary to define randomness in terms of proba- 
bility itself. A member of a population is said to be chosen at random if it is chosen by 
a random method ; and a random method is one which makes it equally probable that 
each member of the population will be chosen. Randomness is extremely important in 
the theory of sampling and we shall consider it at some length in the next chapter. At 
this point it is sufficient to note that when we speak of random choice we really mean 
a method of selection, which gives to certain propositions an equal prohability and hence 
allows us to apply the calculus of probability a priori. The justification for this is, in the 
ultimate analysis, empirical. It is found in practice that there exist selective processes 
which educe members of a population in such a way that the constituent events may be 
regarded as equiprobable ; and the theory of sampling is largely concerned with samples 
generated by such processes. 

It may be noted that, for continuous probabilities, randomness is dependent on the 
process to the limit just as probability itself is. 


The Aj}proac]i of vo% Mises 

7.15. Suppose now we have a population of objects, each of which bears one of 
a number of characteristics. To simplify the exposition we will suppose that there are 
two characteristics denoted by 0 and 1. Suppose we draw members from this population 
and replace each member after drawing. Then the process of continued selection will 
generate a series such, for example, as 

X = OllOOlOOlllOlOllllOOlOO (7.9) 

VoiiMises (1936) takes as the foundation of his theory of probability an infinite sequence 
of this kind, the Irregular Kollektiv, obeying the followdng laws : — 

{a) The proportions of Q’s in the first ti terms tends to a limit as )( — x. This limit 
is called the probability of the zero in the Kollektiv. 

{b) If a subsequence is picked out of the Kollektiv by some method which is inde- 
pendent of the Kollektiv itself (e.g. every third member, every member whose ordinal is 
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a square, every memlber following a zero, etc.), the limit of zeros also tends to p for % — qq . 
and this for every such suhsequence. 

The Irregular Kollektiv might, in fact, be described as the infinite random series. It 
has no systematic qualities ; for if, for example, the series consisted of repetitions of 
0110, thus 

K = OllOOllOOllO .... . , . . (7.10) 

the subsequence consisting of every (4r -f 3)th would consist entirely of unities and the 
condition (b) would be violated. 

7.16. It is not difficult to show that probability defined in this way obeys the four rules 
enunciated earlier in this chapter. Some authorities have, however, found difficulty in 
accepting the basic concept of the Irregular Kollektiv and attributing any meaning to its 
existence. It has even been claimed that the idea is self- contradictory, though this von Uses 
strongly contests. 

However this may be, the von Mises approach represents, in my own opinion, the nearest 
to a satisfactory basis of the frequency theory of probability that has been given. The 
mathematics of the subject are much the same in any of the frequency theories once the 
fundamental rales have been established, but when it conies to relating theory to experience 
the von Mises method has decided advantages. For a discussion of this subject, reference 
may be made to the works listed at the end of this chapter ; in particular I have given (1941) 
the outhne of a theory which in my view eliminates the difSculties associated with the 
Irregular Kollektiv. 

Probability and Statistical Distribution 

7.17. We now proceed to consider the relationship between the theory of probability 
and that of statistical distributions. Suppose we have a statistical population, finite and 
discontinuous, distributed according to a variate cc. If we take a member at random from 
this population the probability that it bears an assigned variate- value Xq is the frequency 
function for this is the proportion of members bearing that value. Further, the 
probability that it bears a value less than or equal to Xq is the distribution function F{Xo)^ 
as follows at once from Rule 3 and the definition of the distribution function. 

This is the essential link between probabilities and distributions. The distribution 
function gives the probability that a member of the population chosen at random will bear 
a specified value of the variate or less. We must, however, consider whether this statement 
can still be regarded as true for populations which are infinite or continuous. 

Suppose in the first instance that the population is infinite and discontinuous. In such 
a case we cannot select a member at random, but we may, in the manner of 7.13, imagine 
a selection from a finite population which tends to the infinite form under consideration. In 
this finite population the proportion of members with values less than or equal to some ro 
will be F(xq) and thus, with due regard to the nature of the limiting process, we may still say 
that in the infinite population the probability of a value less than or equal to Xq is F{x,i). 

Similarly for a continuous distribution. In Chapter 1 we considered the continuous 
form as a limiting expression of 

jjV =:J{x) Ax. 

If a member is chosen at random from this population in such a way that equal ranges Ax 
are equally probable, the probability that it falls in the range Ax is f{x) Ax. In the limit we 
may say that the probability of obtaining a value less than or equal to Xq in taking a member 
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at raiidam from a coiitiauous population is f dF = F{xq). It must, however, be remem- 

J —30 

bered that the nature of the process to the limit should he specified. 

Hereafter, in speaking of selecting a member at random from a population dF = /(r) dx 
we shall assume that what is meant is a selection random in the limit for intervals dx, i.e. 
such that intervals dx are equally probable. 

The Ccncept of Fandom Variable 

7.18. The idea of a variable x which can appear with var^’ing degrees of probabilit}" 
dF =J{x) dx has been elevated by mathematicians into a distinct concept, that of a random 
variable. In ordinary analysis no such idea appears. We write “ a variable x” meaning 
that we are considering propositions about numbers which may be any of a certain range ; 
there is no thought that one of these values is to be considered more frequentlj" than others 
or that it will occur more frequently in practice. The random variable, on the other hand, 
is to be regarded as defined by a distribution functiou. It may take any v^alues in a given 
range, but the values are distinguished by an associated function. 

7.19. Let us consider what is meant by the addition of random variables. In ordinary 
analysis, given two variables x and y, we may define a third variable 

2 == X -f y, 

which merely means that when x = Xq and y =yQ, z will be Xq yo- If x and y are random 
variables, can we attach any useful meaning to z ? 

If the joint distribution function of x and y is J?i 2 , we have that the frequency of x < x© 
and y < yo is Vo)- Consider some value So- We may then determine from Fis the 

frequency such that x -\~y <Zo which will, in fact, be the integral 

j dlii {x, y) 

taken over the region for which x y Kzq. 

This integral defines a function of wiiich is in fact a distribution function, for it is zero 
at — oo, non-decreasing, and unity at -f We may then define this as the distribution 
function of the random variable 2 : and say that s is the sum of the random variables x and y, 

7.20. More generally, suppose we have n random variables distributed in the multi- 
variate form dF{x^ . . . xj. We may then define a random variable : by a functional 
equation 

2 ; = z{x, . . . x„) (7.11) 

The distribution function of 2:0 is the integral of JjF(r I . . . over all values of 

such that 2 o > z{xi . . . We may regard the equation (7.11) as defining a new’ random 

variable 2 with this as its distribution function. 

Sajnj^ling Distributions 

7.21. We have noted that if a member of a population is chosen at random, the 
probability that it will bear a variate-value not greater than x is the distribution function 
F(x). Similarly, if w^e choose a member from a multivariate population, the probability 
that it will bear a value of the first variate not greater than Xi, of the second not greater 
than X 2 , . . . of the nth not greater than x„, is the multivariate distribution function 
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F(xi, x„ . . . xj. Further, if the rariates are independent, as defined in 1.33, the rth 
variate being distributed as dF^{x^), this probability is equal to 

. . . FJpCj,). 

Now suppose that we have a selective process, which we will caE sampling, apphed to 
a univariate population in such a way that it abstracts a group of n members . If this process 
is repeated it will generate a multivariate distribution, each sample exhibiting n values 
Xi . . . x^. The nature of this multivariate distribution depends on the sampKng process 
as well as the population. If the distribution is Q{Xt . . . x^), then this function represents 
the probabihty that a random sample will result in n values, the first not greater than aj, 
the second not greater than X 2 , and so on. 

There is one type of sampling process of outstanding importance in statistical theory, 
namely that in which the distribution G(xx . . . x„) is the product of factors 6 i{xx), 
GziXi) . . . In such a case the sampling is said to he simple. The distrihutions of 

the values Xi ... x^ are independent one of another, and we may thus say that the sdectim 
of any member is independent of that of any other. Moreover, if the sampling is random, 
every 0^{x) will be equal to F(x), the distribution function of the population. Thus in this 
ease we have, for the distribution of the variate-values in samples of 71 obtained by a simple 
random method, 

dF(xi . . . x,x) — dF(xi) dF{x^ . . . 

= ■ ■ • fMdxidx, . . . . . (7.12) 

andjFCiCi) Fix^) . . . F(x.^) is the probability that in such a sample the first value will not 
exceed x^, and so on. Moreover, since the a:’s appear symmetrically in (7.12) their order is' 
not material. The equation gives the probability that one member of the sample will not 
exceed Xx, another x^, and so on. 


7.22. Suppose now we have a sample of n members of the population with variate- 
values Xx . . . We may construct from these values some function, say 

3 = z{xx . . . a;„), (7.13) 


which might, for example, be the mean or the variance. We may then ask ; on certaia 
hypotheses as to the way in which the sample was derived, what is the probability that z is 
not greater than some assigned value z„ ? In terms of frequency, if all possible samples 
Xx ... x^ were drawn and z computed for each of them, what proportion would fail to 
exceed some value z, ? 

As an illustration, suppose we draw a sample of two from the normal population 


dF = 

Let the sampling be simple and random, 
the ranges centred at Xi and x^ is 


• e 2 o“ dx. 


a-y/{23z) 

Then in virtue of ( 7 . 1 2 ) the probability of values in 


dP = exp — + xl)dxxdx 2 . . . . (7.14) 

c^.2n 


Consider now the quantity 


% — 

'M 

What is the probability that z shall be not greater than some assigned 2:0 • is seen to be 
the integral of iP in equation (7.14) over the region such that ^(Xi +- 0 : 2 ) < i-®* 
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< ^o) = {- ~(^i - 4)}^ <h-. 


Write 


The integral becomes 


Z — \[Xi -f -Ts) 


Thus 


:-^(-|)&. . . 


Tta 
1 rz 
0\/ JZJ_ 


Pi^Q ^dzQ ^ z *^20 - 1 - 


a\/7i 


1 _ 

e <r« dz^, 


(7.15) 


(7.16) 


a lesnlt which, remembering the relation between probability and the distribution function, 
we may express by saying that z is distributed normally with variance The distribution 
function of the statistic z is given by (7.15) and its frequency function by (7.16). 


7.23. In the more general case of a statistic z = z{xi . . . j:^) we see that the prob- 
ability of 2 : is obtained by integrating the joint distribution of ri . . . over the 

domain of .^’s such that > z{xi . . . xj. This gives us the distribution function of the 
random variable z defined in terms of the random variables hy the equation 

z = z{Xx . . . xj. We shall develop this subject systematically in Chapter 10 . 

When the rr- values are chosen by a simple random process the distribution of z is called 
a simple random sampling distribution, or more shortly a sampling distribution. Unless 
otherwise specified the words sampling distribution ’’ are always to be taken to refer to 
sampling under simple random conditions. 


Bayes" theorem 

7-24. We now revert to the theory of probability. Suppose that are 

alternative propositions and let H be the information available, ^ some additional informa- 
tion. Then by Rule 4 

F(q,p\H)^P(p\H) PiqrlpH) 

= Piqr\H) P{p\grH) 

whence 

P(q4 pH) _P(p\qfi) 

P(q, 1 H) P{p I H] • 

Thus 

P(, ,^.P{qr\H)Pip\qfi) . 

P(q4pH)- . . . . (-10 

Since the truth of one of the g’s is certain we have, summing for all g's, 

1 ^ \^) PiP\ <lrH) 

- z pwm ' ■ ■ ' ’ 
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■whence, from (7.17), 

P{q, I pH) 


P(q, I H).P{p I q,H) 
EP{q,\Hmp\q^) 


• (7.19) 


or, for Yariations in 

P{qr I pH) ^ Pi^r I H) Pip I q,E). .... (^ 20) 

This is Bayes’ Theorem. It states that the probability of q^, on data p aad H is proportional 
to the product of that of on H and p on and H, 

The principal application of the theorem lies in reasoning from observed events to tk 
hypothesis which may explain them. The theory of this snbj ect is accordingly known as thtit 
of inverse ’ ' probability. Suppose, in fact, that an event can he explained on the mutually 
exclusive hypotheses ^J^d let H be the data known before the event happens so 

that H is the basis on which we first judge the relative probabilities of the q's, INfow suppose 
the event to happen. Then Bayes’ theorem states that the probability of q^ after if Ikas 
happened (i.e. on data H and p) varies as the probability before it happened multiplied by the 
probability that it happens on data q^ and H. The probability P[q^ | pE) is therefore called 
the posterior probability, P{q^ H) the prior probability, and Pip | q^H) will be called the 
likelihood. 

In this book the word likelihood” will be used solely in this special sense. 


7.25. The practical use of Bayes’ theorem depends on a knowledge of the prior 
probabilities. When they are known we can calculate and compare the posterior prob- 
abilities of the hypotheses, and if we have to choose one in preference to others we choose the f 
one with the greatest posterior probability. But we are rarely, if ever, given the prior I 
probabilities. And this brings us to what is perhaps the most contentious point in the | 
modern theory of probability. | 

Bayes stated (though he appears to have felt more hesitation than most of his followers) : 
that if there was no known reason for supposing that the prior probabilities were different, ^ 
they were to be assumed equal. This is Bayes’ postulate, which is to be distinguished from 
the theorem of (7.19). It immediately resolves the dijfficulty of applying the theorem, and 
before discussing the postulate and describing other approaches to the matter, it may be 
useful to give two examples of the use of the postulate in practical problems. 


Example 7.6 


An urn contains four balls, which are known to be either (a) all white, or [b) two white 
and two black. A ball is drawn at random and found to be white. What is the proba- 
bility that all the balls are white ? 

We have here two hypotheses, qi and q^. On q^ the probability of getting a white ball 
is 1, on ^2 it is |. Brom (7.19) we have 


P{qr\II) 

P[q, + H) 

mq. I H) 

P{q, I H) + \P{q, \ By 
Now, ia accordance ■with Bayes’ postula^te we assume 




P(3, 1 H) = P(y, I P’) = i 
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We are thus led to prefer the hypothesis that all the balls are vhite, since this has the 
greater posterior probability. 

Exafriple 7.7 

From an nrn full of balls of iinkno-w^u colour a ball is drawn at random and replaced. 
The process is continued m times and a black ball is drawn each time. What is the prob- 
ability that if a further ball is drawn it will be black ? 

The question as framed does not admit of a definite answer, for, there being an infinite 
number of possible colours and combinations of colours, w’e do not know v^hat are the 
hypotheses which are to be compared. Let us suppose that the balls are either black or 
white, and thus consider the hypotheses (1) that all are black, (2) that all but one are black, 
(3) that all but two are black, and so on. The problem still lacks precision, for the number 
of balls is not specified. Suppose there are Y balls. W' e shah later let Y tend to infinity to 
get the limiting case. 

Consider the hypothesis that there are R black balls and Y—J? white on^. The prob- 

R 

ability of choosing a black ball is ^ and that of doing so m times in succession, in virtue of 
/jB\^ 

Rule 4, is 1^1 . If the q's have equal prior probabilities we have, from (7.19), 


P{qr\pH)^ 



Now’ the probability of getting a further black ball on hypothesis is 


R 

Y‘ 


Since the 


hypotheses q are mutually exclusive, the probability of getting a further black ball is, in 
virtue of Rules 3 and 4, 


.V 


)n -- 1 


^-P{q 1 


pH) 




__ ii-O 



This is the answer to the limited form of the question. As A" • 
of definite integrals 

(Lx 

Jn Vi 1 


.r"** dx 


■ X this tends to the quot rent 


This is a particular case of the so-called Succession Rule of Laplace. Enthusiasts have 
applied it indiscriminately in some such unconditioned form as the statement that if an event 
is observed to happen m times in succession the chances are rn — 1 to 1 that it will happen 
again. This is clearly unjustified. 


7 ,2 6. The principal difdculties arising out of Bayes’ postulate appear from the stand- 
point of the frequency theory of probability. If we adopt the axiomatic approach, in which 

A.S. 
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probability is a measure of attitudes of mind, it is reasonable to take prior probabilities to be 
equal when nothing is known to the contrary, for the mind holds them in equal doubt. The 
frequency theory, however, would require the states of events corresponding to the various 
g’s to be distributed with equal frequency in some population from which the actual q has 
emanated, if Bayes’ postulate is to be applied. This has appeared to some statisticians 
though not to all, to be asking too much of the universe. The postulate is one of the crucial 
points in the theory of probability. Adherents of the axiomatic school accept it. Many of 
those of the frequency school explicitly reject it. 

There is still so much disagreement on this subject that one cannot put forward any set 
of viewpoints as orthodox. One thing, however, is clear — anyone who rejects Bayes’ 
postulate must put something in its place. The problem which Bayes attempted to sohe is 
supremely important in scientific inference and it scarcely seems possible to have any 
scientific thought at all without some solution, however intuitive and however empirical, to 
the problem. We are constantly compelled to assess the degree of credence to he accorded 
to hypotheses on given data ; the struggle for existence, in Thiele’s phrase, compels us to 
consult the oracles. 

The Pfinci^U of Maocimum Likelihood 

7.27. The school of statisticians which rejects Bayes’ postulate has substituted for it 
an apparently different principle based on the use of likelihood. Reverting to equation (7.19) 
we see that for any and H 

I 'pR) ^ F(qr I R) I 5r^), .... (7.21) 

where we now write L(p | qj.H) for the likelihood function. The Principle of Maximum 
Likelihood states that when confronted with a choice of hypotheses q we are to select that one 
(if it exists) which maximises L{p | q^JI). In other words, we are to choose the hypothesis 
which gives the greatest probability to the observed event. 

It is to he particularly noted that this is not the same thing as choosing the hypothesis 
with the greatest probability. In fact, some adherents of the frequency theory of probability 
deny any meaning to the expression probability of a hypothesis and the principle of 
maximum likelihood was introduced largely to replace the notion of '‘inverse ” probability 
which leads to the use of such a phrase. 

7.28. Suppose (as is nearly always the case in statistical work) that the hypotheses 
with which we are concerned assert something about the numerical value of a parameter L 
In such a case we shall speak of a statistical hypothesis. Tor instance, the hypotheses might 
he> qi ^ 6 < 0, q 2 ^ 6 > 0, in which case there are two alternatives. Or we might ha^e 

= 6 = 1, ^ 9 = 2, and so on, in which case there is a denumerable infinity of 

hypotheses. 

If now d can have only discontinuous values, we may, confronted with an observed 
event p, require to estimate 6, or to ask what is the “ best ’ ’ value of 6 to take on the evidence 
p. The method of Bayes would state that the " best ” value was the most probable value. 
In (7.21) we should seek for that which made P(qy. | pH) a maximum. If we know nothing 
of the prior probabilities P{q^ | H) we should, in accordance with Bayes’ postulate, assume 
all such probabilities equal. We then merely have to find that which maximises L{p j q^E), 
In other words, the postulate of Bayes and the principle of maximum likelihood result in the 
same answer and are equivalent. 
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7.29 . Th-is position apparently does not liold if the permissible values of 6 are eoiitinu- 
ous. We must now replace such expressions as P{q^ | H) by P(i9o~-irf^o < 6 ^ 6 ^- kW, ! H) 
and in place of (7.21) we get 

P(eo - <9 <60 + idOo I pH) oc P(9, - iddo < 0 < do ~r 1 H) 

X Zip i 0, < 0 < 0^ _ yQ,, H). . . (7.22) 

If we now require the best value of 9, we should, in accordance with Bayes’ postulate, 
take the prior probability to be a constant and once again we should have to maximise L for 
variations of 6 . 

We might, however, have chosen to represent onr hypotheses, not by 6 , but by some 
variate (f> functionally related to 0, e.g. the standard deviation instead of the Tariance, In 
this case we should have reached equation (7.22) with (j> wTitten everywhere instead of 9 ; 
we should have taken the prior probability as constant ; and we should have arrived at 
the conclusion that we should maximise L for variations of 

But are we being consistent in so doing ? If we assume that the elementary intervals 
of 6 are equiprobable we cannot assume the same of (ji, and thus the use of Bayes’ postulate 
involve self-contradiction. The principle of maximum likelihood is free from 
this difficulty, for if L(6) is to be maximised for variations of 9 it will, at the same time, be 
maximised for variations of since 

d 6 ~ d<j) d9 

and the two sides of this equation vanish together. 


7.30. This is one of the grounds on which adherents of the frequency school have 
rejected Bayes’ postulate in favour of the principle of maximum likehhaod ; but in my view 
the matter has been misunderstood. It would seem that Bayes’ postulate and the principle 
give the same answer in the continuous case as well as in the discontinuous case when proper 
regard is had to the limiting processes involved. We saw in 7.13 that in speaking of 
probability in a continuum it was essential to specif}" the nature of the process to the limit. 
If we regard 6 (from the frequency viewpoint) as having emanated from a population by 
a process random iu the limit for intervals dd, then Bayes’ postulate applied to this process 
will clearly give a different answer from that obtained by supposing that 9 emanated by 

d<l> '' 


a process random in the limit for d<l> 


{-»■ 


The two are different just as the prob- 


abilities in Example 7.5 are different, and for the same reason. Thus the apparent incon- 
sistency is not an inconsistency at all, but a difficulty introduced by ignoring the limiting 
process in continuous populations.* 

Tor an extended discussion of this subject reference may be made to Kendall (1940). 
Ill the present volume it need not concern us to take it farther, though considerable use will 
he made of the principle of maximum, likelihood in Yolume 2. It will there be seen that the 
principle has many important statistical properties, Xo one, in tact, denies the importance 


* A further difS-Cxilty arises if 6 can lie in an infinite range, for then Btiyes' postulate apfiareritly 
leads to the conclusion that prior probabilities in any finite range are zero and lu-iiee so are posterior 
probabilities. This does not arise in tb© likelihood method, Jeffreys overcomes it l»y assuming that the 
prior probability in such a case is inv^ersely proportional to the parameter 0. Looking at the problem 
generally, we need not be surprised that the difficulty appears since the ranging ot 0 over an intiiiite 
range is also a limiting process. In practice we are never so ignorant a priori as to suppose that 6 can 
h© any value however large with the same probability, and if we consider the range deterniiiiaie 
but unknown, likelihood and Bayes’ postulate continue to be applicable and to give the same results. 
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of the principle or its usefulness in certain cases ; the controversy hitherto has centred on 
the considerations by which the acceptance of the principle as a rule of conduct is to be justi- 
fied. The reader who cannot accept Bayes’ postulate and the foregoing argument that it h 
virtually identical with the principle has a choice of courses. He can accept the principle 
as a new and distinct postulate of scientific inference ; he can regard it as justified by its 
mathematical and statistical properties ; or he can rely on a more sophisticated approach 
which will be touched on in Chapter 9, namely, that the principle leads to estimates of 
parameters with minimum sampling variance when such exist. At this stage he may be 
prepared to accept it on intuitive grounds.* 

7.31. Although in the remainder of the present volume Bayes’ postulate and the 
principle of maximum likelihood will not often appear explicitly, we shall frequently use 
a type of argument which is, in the ultimate analysis, based on them. A certain event or 
series of erents is observed ; on a hypothesis R the occurrence of these events is found to he 
highly improbable ; and therefore R is rejected in favour of some hypothesis which makes 
the observations more probable. To take a very simple example, we toss a penny twenty 
times and find that it comes down heads every time. If the penny were unbiased 
(hypothesis E) the odds against this event would be 2^® — 1 to 1. Thus we reject H in 
favour of the hypothesis that it is in fact biased in favour of the heads. 

It will readily be seen that this type of argument is a somewhat indefinite form of the 
inverse type with which we have been concerned. The chief difference lies in the fact that 
it is used to reject unlikely hypotheses rather than to accept the most likely, possibly a safer 
but certainly a less precise procedure. 

Tlfi^ Oentral Limit Theorem 

7.32 . To conclude this chapter we prove an important theorem which gives the normal 
distribution a central place in the theory of probability and the theory of sampling. It has 
already been shown that the distribution appears as the limiting form of the binomial and 
the Pearson Type HI distribution, when expressed in standard measure. We shall prove 
a much more general result, due to Laplace but first proved rigorously by Liapounoff, that 
under certain conditions the sum of n independent random variables distributed in whatever 
form tends, when expressed in standard measure, to the normal form as n tends to infinity. 
This is the famous Central Limit Theorem. 

Let us note in the first place a simple but powerful result connected with the character- 
istic functions of sums of independent random variables. If we have n such variables 
distributed as . . . dF^ the element of frequency of their sum z ==: Xi is the 

integral of dFi . . . dF^ through the element of volume between z and 2 4- dz. Thus the 
characteristic function of their sum, being the integral of e^^^ through the range of z, is equal to 

r . . . . . . dF,, 

J ~oo J — C" 

^00 pOO pco 

= 1 dFi dF^ ' * * I 

J —OO J —00 J — CO 


* An approach of a rather different kind has been developed in recent years by Neyman (1937), 
who bases his theory of inference only on direct probabilities. An account of this theory will he given 
in the second volume. 
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That is to say , the characteristic function of the sum of a number of independent random 
variables is the product of their characteristic fiinetions. The cumulative function is 
accordingly the sum of their cuinulative functions. 

Now as to the Central Limit Theorem itself. We first of all outline the proof briefly 
and unrigorously to indicate its essential features, and then give a rigorous proof. Suppose 
we have distributions E i . . . all with finite second moments and with characteristic 
functions (f>i . . . i^„ . We have for any 


m = 1 H- fi-; 


.(it) 


1! 




JR. 


when JJ is a remainder term. Similarly we have 

yj (() I „ 




Hence the cumulative function of the sum of the independent variates will be 

w(t) = (ii)Vi + i£. 


We can without loss of generality take the mean of the sum as origin, so that £fii = 0, and 
now transforming to standard measure by the transformation f = — — - we find 



Since Su^ is of order % the remainder term will be of order of order 7r^ : 

tends to zero. We shall then have 


hm W(t) 


and thus 


lim <^{t) — e t 

and hence iriTirtue of the converse of the Pirst Limit Theorem (4.12) the distribution of 
the sum of the random variables tends to ixormalitv. 


7.33. The rigorous enunciation, of the theorem and its proof are as follows : — 

If '/z independent random variables are distributed in the forms Fi . . . with iinite 

71 

variances //s,i • • • then the sum of the variables divided by \ I/,, 

)=i 

tends to the normal form, provided that for any €> 0 

lim ^ y f (//,. = 0. (7.23) 

The impHeatiom of this condition, which is a modification by C'xanier of one due to 
Lindeberg, are not very obvious, but it involves that 

^ and ("-4) 

in other words, that the total variance tends to infinity hut that the proportional contribution 
of each constituent tends to zero. To see that (7.24) follows from (7.23) we note that if 
does not tend to infinity it must, being an increasing function, tend to a constant. It would 
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folloTv from (7.2S) tkat the sum of the integrals, each of which is positive and not small for 
every e, would tend to zero, which is impossible. Further, if did not tend to zero, then 
at least one of the terms in (7.23) would not do so, and thus the sum would not do so. 
We have 

= f 4- f dF,.. 

J 1^1 >6y/Mti J 1^1 

Expanding the exponential with a Maclaurin remainder we have 


Kvm) Ii 


\x\>i%/Mn 


itx Jit) 
2ilf, 




1+-^ 4- 


ityx^\ 

(it) 


dF, 


2M„ 




0 < 


<L 


We may without loss of generality suppose the mean to be zero and hence we find 


4^ 


V-W„ 


- /fh. 

2 If. 


H" 


+ 


6 


. 1= 


r 


Px^ dF^ 


r r 
6if„.0l 


Plxl^dF, 


\x\ 


0 <ie 


< 1 . 


Thus for some F > 1 we have, for | ^ | <T, remembering that 




dF<s^M^[ x^dF 


4i 


VMJ 


= 1 




/^ 2 , j 




+ 9' 


MX 


-h 


f 

Jui> 


xHF. 


Ul 


) 


0 < 


L 


Hence, in virtue of (7.24) the coefficient of Q"' is as small as we please and thus 
tends to unity as % — > oo nniforml^^ for | ^ | < T. Thus we have 


VM^ 




t \ 
VMJ 


= (1 + m 4} 


JMn 


- 1 


for sufficiently large n and | )y | < e. Thus for s < 


( t \ ~t‘ , 2r'TV , r 


Summing for j we have, in virtue of (7.23), 



and thus for [ if | < T 


— ^ + 2B’'T^{e + vanishing quantity) 

L 


lim ¥\ 


t 


- P 


2 ’ 


the convergence being uniform in any finite if-mterval. The theorem follows from the con- 
verse of the First Limit Theorem. 
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7.34. The folloving comments will amplify the above proof. 

(a) The Lindeherg condition (7 .23) is necessary as well as sufficient. A proof is given tv 
Cramer (1937). 

(b) The condition may be put in other forms, for which see Cramer (1937), Uspensky 
(1937) and the original memoir by Liapounoff (1901). 

(c) The sum of random Tariables whose distributions have not a finite second moment 
may not tend to normality. It mO be seen in Chapter 9 that the mean of ri variables each of 
which is distributed in the form 


dl = 


h dx 
I -i- 


— C30 < a; < X 


is also distributed in that form, however large n may be. 

(d) Liapounoff has also given some remarkable results showing how close the limiting 
form is to the sum of n variables. In fact, if is the distribution function of the sum, 
and F that of the normal form 

F,-F\ 

\,/7l 

where c is a constant, is a function of the third moments of the constituent distributions. 
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EXERCISES 


7.1. If each of an aggregate of N objects can possess or not possess any of % character- 
istics A, B, . , , K \ and if {ab . . . /) is the number of objects possessing A, B . . , F, 
show that the number of objects possessing at least one of A, 5, ... A is 

E[a) - E{ab) -f S{abe) ...+(- lf'-\S{ah . . . k). 

In each of a packet of cigarettes there is one of a set of cards numbered from 1 to 
If a number N of packets is bought at random, the population of packets is large and the 
numbers are equally frequent, show that the probability of getting a complete set of cards is 




+ 


1 ) 71-1 


% ly 

n — I n) 


7.2. Three points are taken, at random on a circle. Show that the probability that 
they lie on the same semi-circle is (Assume that in the limit elementary intervals of arc 
are equiprobable.) 

Explain the fallacy in the following argument : One pair of the points must 
lie on a semicircle terminating at one of them. The probability that the third point lies 
on this semicircle is |, which is therefore the required answer. 


7.3. A simple random sample of n values, , x^, is drawn from the normal 

population 

S,F = — — e (T J dx. 

(xyZTt 
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Show that the value of 7n which inaxiiiiises the likelihood of this event is 

m = l2'(a:), 

n ' 

which is therefore the ‘‘test ” estimate of the mean of the population. 

7 .4. Show that if ^ is the probability of a zero in the Irregular Kollektiv the prob- 
ability that there will be r consecutive zeros in a set of n members chosen at random obeys 
the recurrence relation 

+- (1 ~ — jp) 

and hence that 

til] , . , 

irlieie ^ 1)'L . JWl - y)?. 

1==(l ' * * 



CHAPTEE 8 
RANDOM SAMPLING 


Thi Sampling Problem 

8.1. In the previous chapter we have referred incidentally to the sampling problem, 
which can be stated quite simply ; given a sample from a population, to determine from it 
the properties of that population. We noted that only in exceptional cases is it possible to 
make assertions about the population with complete certainty, and that consequently it is 
necessary to fall back on statements of a less categorical kind expressible in terms of prob- 
ability. 


8.2. In order to be able to apply the theory of probability to this problem it is necessary 
that the sampling should be random. In actual practice we often meet with samples which 
are not random, having been chosen purposively for some reason or other. In such circum- 
stances it is not, as a rule, possible even to make precise statements in probability ; and where 
a decision has to be taken one is forced to rely on subjective judgments of an unsatisfactory 
hind. No numerical estimate of the probaMlities can be made. It is for this reason that 
random sampling becomes of primary importance in statistical investigations from sample 
to population. Erom this point onwards we shall deal only with random samples, and to 
avoid constant repetition shad leave it to be understood that where a “ sample ” or 
a “ sampling distribution ” is referred to, random conditions are assumed. 

8.3. It is useful to begin a discussion of random sampling by considering the types of 
parent population from which samples can be chosen. 

(a) In the first place, the population may be finite and existent, e.g. the population of 
human beings in Europe at a fixed point of time, or the population of apples on a given 
tree. A sampling process which extracts members one at a time from this population 
win evidently eventually exhaust the supply of members if continued long enough. Thus 
the sampling, though random, is not simple in the sense of 7.21, for the probability of 
a given member being chosen varies according to what has already been abstracted. 

We may, however, reduce this process to one of simple sampling by replacing the 
members after withdrawal. The population then remains the same at each trial. The two 
cases are sometimes distinguished as “ sampliug without replacement ” and “ sampling with 
replacement ”. 

Turthermore, we may also in many cases regard the sampling as simple to an adequate 
approximation even when there is no replacement. If the population is large compared with 
the size of the sample, the abstraction of relatively few members will not materially affect the 
constitution of the remaining population, which may thus he regarded as approximately the 
same for subsequent samplings. 

(b) Sampling with replacement from a finite population may, in fact, be regarded as 
sampling from an infinite popnlation, for the process will never exhaust the supply. We 
may, however, have to deal with a population which is infinite in rather a different sense, 
namely, that of a limiting form. We may, for example, wish to consider the probability of 
a sample from the positive integers or the real numbers from 0 to 1. The latter case presents 
itself in sampling from a continuous frequency-distribution which we must necessarily regard 
as infinite. 
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Thus, if we replace an observational distribution by a conceptual eoiitiniious mathe- 
Biatical distribution, we replace at tke same time a finite population by an infiaite population. 
The drawing of random samples from such a population is attended by the cireiimstances 
referred to in 7. 13 and 7 .29, namely, that the process to the limit must be taken into account. 

(c) Thirdly, the population may be purely hypothetical. Consider, for example, the 
throws of a die, We may picture the continual throwing as a sampling process drawling 
existent members from some non-existent population. In such cases what w'e are really 
doing is constructing by mental fiction an imaginary population round the sample. 

The concept of the hypothetical population is necessitated by ideas of frequency in 
probability. It is not required (and indeed has been explicitly rejected by Jeffreys ) in the 
approach which takes probability as an undefinable measurement of attitudes of doubt. 
But if we take probability as a relative frequency, then to speak of the probability of a sample 
such as that given by throwing a die or growing wheat on a plot of soil, we must consider the 
sample against the background of a population. There are obvious logical difficulties in 
regarding such a sample as a selection — ^it is a selection without a choice — and still greater 
difficulties about supposing the selection to be random ; for to do so we must try to imagine 
that all the other members of the population, themselves imaginary, had an equal probability 
of assuming the mantle of reality, and that in some way the actual event wus chosen to do so. 
This is, to me at all events, a most bafiling conception. At the same time, it lias to be 
admitted that certain events such, as dice-throwing do happen as if the constituents w^ere 
chosen at random from an existent population, and it accordingly seems that the concept of 
the hypothetical population can be justified empirically. 

B.andovi%ess i% Sampling 

8.4. In its colloquial use the word ‘‘random is applied to any method of choice 
which lacks aim or purpose. We speak of drawing names at random out of a hat, choosing 
plants at random from a field of corn, selecting family budgets at random from the popula- 
tion, meaning thereby that the selection is completely haphazard. 

Now it is found in practice that choice by a human being is not random in the stricter 
sense that it produces equally frequently events which we are entitled to expect to have 
equal prior probabilities. Some examples wull make this clear. 

Example 8.1 

In the course of certain work at the Eothamsted Experimental Station sets of eight 
wheat plants were chosen for measurement. Six of these were chosen by approved methods, 

TABLE S.l 


Distrib^ition of Pla^tits chosen haphazardly in Ranks 1 to S. 
(F. Yates, Ann. Eugen, Loud., 6, 1^02.) 


Date. 

Observation. 

1 

Numbers 

2 ; 3 

bearing Speeitied Rank. 

4 5 6 7 

S 

Totxl. 

May 3 1st 

i Shoot height . 


7 ■ 11 ^ 

8 11 

18 21 

31 

116 

June 28th 

Ear height 

1 ^ 

19 27 

23 15 

10 5 

4 

112 
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referred to below, and may be taken to be truly random. The other two were chosen 
haphazardly by eye. If, in any set, the eight plants were ranged in order of magnitude, the 
two selected by eye could have any number from one to eight ; and if they, in common witli 
the other six, were chosen at random, they should occupy these places with approximately 
eq^ual frequency in a large number of sets. Table 8. 1 shows what actually occurred on two 
diJBferent occasions (a) on May 31st, before the ears of wheat had formed, and {b) on June 28th, 
after the ears had formed. 

The divergence of actual from expected results is quite striking. On May 31st, before, 
the ears had formed, the observer was strongly biased towards the taller shoots ; whereas in 
June he was biased strongly towards the central plants and avoided short and tall plants. 

Thus it is seen that bias can appear even in a trained observer, and that the bias need 
not he consistent in over- or under-estimation in different circumstances. 

JSmmple 8,2 

The following table shows the frequencies of final digits in a number of measurements 
made by four different observers : — 


TABLE 8.2 

Bias in Scale Beading. Distribution of Final Digits in Measurements hy 

Four Observers. 

(G. U. Yule, J.R. Statist. Soc., 90 , 570.) 

Final Digit. Frequency of Final Digit per iOOO. 



1 A 

B 

C 

D 

0 

158 

122 

251 

358 

1 

' 97 

98 

37 

49 

2 

* 126 

98 

80 

90 

3 

i 73 

90 

72 

63 

4 

1 76 

100 

55 

37 

5 

71 

112 

222 

211 

6 

1 90 

98 

71 

62 

7 

56 

99 

75 

70 


126 

101 

72 

44 


129 

81 

65 

10 

Total. 

lOOl 

999 

1000 

lOOO 


It is hard to suppose that there was any genuine difference which would lead to the 
appearance of certain digits at the expense of others, and we may confidently suppose that 
the deviations from approximate equality indicate bias on the part of the ohsexver. 

Observer A had decided preference for 0, 2, 8 and 9, avoiding the centre of the scale. 
.Observer B is quite good, his deviations from expected values being small, though he also 
showed some preference for 0. Observer C was poor, rounding off one measurement in two 
to the whole or half unit. Observer D was obviously very bad indeed, nearly 57 per cent, of 
bis measurements being rounded off to the whole or half unit. 

The ohservations were all made by reading a scale, those under A being on drawings to 
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the nearest tenth of a mihimetrej those under D, C, and D being measurements on the heads 
of living subjects to the nearest millimetre. We may conclude from this that different 
observers may exhibit different degrees of bias even under comparable eirciimstances, and 
that even those "W'ho are aware of the existence of the possibility of bias and tli§ necessity for 
taking great care (as observer A was) may nevertheless fail to avoid it. 

Example 8.3 

An observer was placed before a machine consisting of a circular disc divided into ten 
equal sections in which were inscribed the digits 0 to 9. The disc rotated at high speed and 
every now and then a flash occurred from a nearby electric lamp of such short duration that 
the disc appeared at rest. The observer had to watch the disc and write down the number 
occurring in the division indicated by a fixed pointer. 

This was a machine designed for the provision of truly random numbers (see below, 8.10) 
and had been found by another observer to do so. Rut this particular observer produced 
a definite bias. The frequencies of digits in 10,000 run off hj him are shown in Table 8,3. 

TABLE 8.3 


Distribution of Digits obtained by an Observer in using a Kandomising Machine, 
(Kendall and Babington Smith, Supp. J.if. Statist. Soc., 6, 51.) 


Digit. i 0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 7 

8 

9 

Total. 

Dreqaeixcy . . | 1983 

865 

1053 

S84 

1957 i 

1 

1007 1 1081 997 

j 

1025 

948 

10,090 


If the observer was unbiased the digits should appear in approximately equal numbers ; 
but there is a bias in favour of all the even numbers and against the odd numbers 1, 3 and 9. 
The cause of this bias is obscure, for the observer did not have to estimate (as in the previous 
example) but merely to write down something which he saw, or thou|ht he saw. The 
explanation seemed to be that he had a strong number- preference, i.e. that he actually mis- 
saw the numbers, or that his brain controlled his ocular impressions and censored them. We 
have here to deal with one of the deadliest forms of bias in psychology. 

Example 8.4 

Every year a number of crop reporters in England and Wales estimate the prospective 
yields of certain crops, forecasts being obtained at different periods of the year and final 
estimates when the crop is harvested. Table 8.4 shows the average estimated yield of 
potatoes at the various times for the years 11)29-1936. 

This table exhibits very clearly an effect which has shown itself in nearly all the English 
crop reports (and appears also in other countries), namely, the chronic pessimism of crop 
forecasts. In every case but one in the above table the forecasts are below the final yield. 
Nor do crop reporters seem able to learn by experience that they are underestimating. 
Nothing in this table indicates that the differences between forecast and final estimate 
dimini s hed during the period concerned. 

It sKonld also be noticed that these estimates are the weighted average of a large number 
of independent observations. One of the commoner misunderstandings in this type of work 
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TABLE 8.4 

Bias in Gro^ Forecasting, Forecasts of Yields of Potatoes in England 
and Wales (Tons ^er Acre), 

(From the official agricultural statistics.) 



Sept. 1st. 

Oct. 1st. 

Nov. 1st. 


Year. 

Yield. 

% Differonco 
from Final. 

Y ield. 

% Difference 
from Final. 

Yield. 

% Difference 
from Final. 

Final 

Estimate. 

1929 

5-7 

- 174 

6-2 

- 104 

6-5 

- 5-8 

6*9 

1939 

6-0 

- 7-7 

64 

- 6-2 

6 1 

- 6-2 

6*5 

1931 

5*6 

0*0 

5-3 

- 3*6 

5*3 

- 3-6 

5*5 

1932 

6-4 

- 3*0 

6-2 

- 6*1 

6*3 

- 45 

6-6 

1933 

6*4 

- 4*5 

6-2 

- 7*5 

64 

- 4 5 

6-7 

1934 

6*0 

~ 15-5 

6‘3 

- 11*3 

6-7 

- 5-6 

7 1 

1935 

5-6 

- 9-7 

5-7 

- 8-1 

6-0 

- 3*2 

6-2 j 

1936 

6-0 

- 3*2 

i 5-9 

_ 4-8 

1 

j 6-8 

1 - 6*5 

1 

6-2 


^ is Lased on the supposition that, though individuals may make mistakes, their errors viU 
• cancel out in. the aggregate. Our present example shows this to be untrue in general 
There can appear a systematic bias affecting all the individuals performing estimates. 

8 .5 . The foregoing examples axe enough to indicate that human bias is very prevalent* 
Trained observers may be biased even when conscious of their own imperfections ; different 
observers may be biased in different ways in similar circumstances ; and the same observer 
may be biased in different ways in different circumstances. It is abundantly clear that we 
must look for true randomness elsewhere than in mere lack of purpose on the part of humau 
observers. There may be persons whose psychological processes are so finely balanced that 
they can deliberately select random samples, but few statisticians who have experimented in 
this interesting field would regard themselves as among them. 

8.6. In Chapter 7 we saw that the primary function of randomness in probability was 
that it ensured that certain primitive events were equally probable. We may say that 
a method of selection is random for a population V if, when applied to [7, it gives all members 
an equal probability of being chosen ; or, in the language of frequency, if, when continually 
applied to 77, it educes the members approximately equally frequently. 

But this is not enough. Suppose we had a population of two members A and B, and 
sampled with replacement. Then a method which chooses A and B alternately and produces 
the series ABAB . . . educes each member approximately equally frequently ; but it is 
not what we customarily mean by a random method. What we require of a random method 
is that in such circumstances it should produce a series like that of von Mises (7.15) in which 
no systematic arrangement is evident. Not only single characteristics, but all possible 
groups of characteristics should appear equally frequently. 

8 . 7 . A further point is to be noted. We may, in drawing the sample, be interested in 
one particular variate exhibited by the members, and it is possible that a method may ghe 
a satisfactory random sample so far as this variate is concerned without doing so for other 
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\rariates. Suppose, for example, we are anxious to take a random sample from the 
inhabitants of a particular street. If we are concerned with a variate siieli as eye-colour it 
might be sufficient to choose a house every so often, say every tenth house, and take the 
inhabitants of that house as part of the sample. Such a method would not give every 
inhabitant an equal chance of being chosen; but if look back to the time when the 
inhabitants took up residence we may imagine that the colour of their eyes did not influence 
their geographical distribution, and thus that if we consider the allocation of the inhabitants 
in some way independent of eye-colour, and then take every tenth house, we may suppose 
that so far as eye-colour is concerned the sample is random. But the matter would stand 
differently if we were sampling for income. If for instance every tenth house was a corner 
house and thus inhabited by a person of more than average income, our sample would no 
longer be random with respect to income. Looking back, as before, to the time when 
inhabitants took up residence, we see that they can no longer be regarded as distributed at 
random, for those with larger incomes will tend to be attracted towards the more expensive 
houses. 

Thus a method which is random for one population may not be so for another ; and even 
in the same population a method random for one variate may not be so for another. 
Randomness is relative. 

The Technique of Random Sampling 

8.8. Suppose, then, that we are given a population and a variate is specified. How are 
we to draw a random sample, i.e. how can we find a method which is random for that popula- 
tion and that variate? The answer lies partly in theory and partly in practice. 

(a) In the first place we must require that there is no obvious connection between the 
method of selection and the properties under consideration. The method and the properties 
must be independent so far as our prior knowledge is concerned. In sampling a field of 
wheat for shoot height, for example, we must not use a method which could be influenced by 
that height, such as skimming a hoop over the field and selecting the plants round which it 
fell (for the hoop might tend to catch on the taller plants). Again, in sampling the 
inhabitants of a town by choosing names from a telephone directory we should undoubtedly 
tend to get the more well-to-do classes and hence, if the variate under consideration is wealth 
ox any related characteristic such as number of children, political opinion, standard of 
education and so on, the sample would not be random. If we were concerned with eliaraeter- 
istics such as height, hair colour, or blood group the sample might be random, though it is 
not difficult in many similar cases to think of reasons why the variate might be linked with 
wealth. 

If this matter is view^ed from the standpoint of the axiomatic theory of probability the 
absence of knowledge about relationship between the method and the characteristic under 
consideration may be sufficient to ensure randomness, for the probabilities of element ary 
propositions then become equal— the probabilities being measures of prior attitudes of mind.* 
But if the frequency viewpoint is adopted it is not enough that there should be absence of 
knowledge of this kind, for unknown to the observer there may be relations which will prevent 
the elementary propositions from being true in approximately equal proportions. The 
presumption is that if we make as great an effort as possible to ascertain whether any relation- 
ship exists and fail to find it, there is no relationship ; and hence we can assume randomness 

* At least, this is ray iuterpretatioa of the positiou ; but the writers oa the axiomatic theory have 
not discussed randoiniiess at any leagth, being content to define it in terms of probability, and I may 
be putting a gloss on their views which they would not accept. 
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with, more or less confidence. But in this approach the assumption of randomness ig 
ultimately part of the general uncertainty of the inference from sample to population. 

(b) Secondly, we may rely on previous experience of a random method to justify its use 
on new occasions. This is evidently an extrapolation, and though most people would regard 
it as reasonable, the fact has to be realised. The axiomatic theory of probability can embrace 
this extrapolation within its scope, for the probabilities given by the method are assessable 
in terms of prior knowledge ; but the frequency theory has to take the extrapolation as an 
additional assumption. 

8.9 . One of the most reliable methods of drawing random samples consists of construct- 
ing a model of the population and sampling from the model. We may, for instance, note 
down the characteristics of each member on a card and sample by choosing cards from the 
pack corresponding to the whole population. This is the method adopted in lotteries and 
the process is known as lottery or ticket sampling. It is moderately effective but suffers in 
practice from two disadvantages : the labour "of constructing the card population, and the 
danger of bias in the drawing of cards. Example 12.1 below, for instance, shows that the 
ordinary processes of shuffling and dealing playing-cards may fail to be satisfactory. To be 
reasonably satisfied about the randomness of the shuffling entails a good deal of trouble and 
labour, and the same object can be attained much more simply by the use of random sampling 
numbers, which we now consider. 

Random Sampling N%umber$ 

8.10. The easiest way of constructing a miniature population is to attach an ordinal 
number to each member, mostly simply by numbering the members from 1 onwards. The 
set of ordinals so obtained is the miniature population and the problem of drawing a random 
sample reduces to finding a series of random numbers. The advantages of this method are 
obvious : no physical model population has to be constructed ; the numbering can be carried 
out in any convenient manner ; and the series of random numbers can be applied to any 
enumerable population so that any series of random numbers has a very wide range of 
application. 

One point should be made clear here. If the numbering of the population is carried out 
in such a way as to be independent of certain characteristics of the population, any set of 
numbers will serve to draw a sample random with respect to those characteristics. The 
randomness in such a case lies, so to speak, in the allocation of ordinals to the population, 
not in deciding which ordinals to select for the sample. But in practice a procedure of this 
kind is of no value, since it only throws back to the difficulty of numbering the population 
at random The usual course is to number the population in any convenient way, related 
to the characteristics or not, and then seek for a set of numbers which are a random set from 
the possible ordinals of the population. 

8.11. One of the more obvious w'ays of drawing random samples from an enumerated 
population is to use haphazard numbers taken from some totally unrelated source. Suppose, 
for instance, we wished to take a sample from the visible stars in the sky. We will ignore the 
small complications due to the existence of double stars and unresolved objects. Since the 
position of a star on the celestial sphere is defined by latitude and longitude, what is then 
required is a series of random pairs of latitudes and longitudes. At first sight it seems 
plausible to take an ordinary atlas and choose the figures set out in the index for place-names 
arranged alphabetically ; for there is little reason to expect any relationship between the 
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distribution of stars in th© sky and the distributioni of places on the Earth "s surface. A little 
reflection, howoTer, will show that the method is unsound. There are large stretches of 
territory and sea on the Earth which have no place-names on them — the poles, deserts and 
oceans ; conseq[uently no numbers will occur for these regions and there will be corresponding 
areas on the celestial sphere which have no chance of being included. 

8.12. As a next attempt we might take a book containing a number of digits, e.g. 
a telephone directory , or a set of statistical tables or mathematical tables, open it at hazard 
and choose the digits which first strike the eye, or which occur at the top of the page, and so 
on. This is an improvement, but it is still open to some objection. 

(a) Telephone directories. Table 1.4 on paged shows the distribution of 10,000 digits 
taken from the London telephone directory. Pages were chosen by opening the director 3 ^ 
haphazardly , numbers of less than four digits and numbers in heavy type were ignored ; and 
of the four-figure numbers remaining the two right-hand ones were taken for all numbeis on 
the page. If the numbers were random we should expect about lOOO of each digit in the total 
of 1 0,000. Actually there are very considerable deviations from this expectation, and we shall 
see in a later chapter that they cannot be explained as sampling fluctuations. There are 
significant deficiencies in 5’s and 9’s, due to several causes such as the teiidenc 3 r to avoid 
these digits because they sound alike, the reservation of numbers euding in 90 for testing 
purposes by telephone engineers and so on. It is evident that tables of random numbers 
could not be constructed from directories such as this. 

(b) Mathematical tables. Evidently care has to be exercised in using mathematical 
tables in constructing random series. Suppose, for instance, we take a set of logarithm 
tables. There are clearly relationships between successive logarithms, expressible hj the 
fact that differences are approximately constant if the interval is small. Moreover there is 
a very curious theorem about digits in certain classes of tablt which throws theoretical doubt 
on the method. Consider the logarithms to base 10 of the natural numbers from 1 onwards. 
Suppose we choose the Afih digit in each and so obtain a series of numbers 0-9. Then the 
proportional frequency of any digit in this series does not tend to a limit as the length of the 
series increases, whatever k may be.* Just what does happen does not appear to be known, 
but it would seem that certain systematic effects begin to show themselves and these will 
obviously endanger the randomness of the series. 

(c) Statistical tables. If we have a volume of statistics such as populations of tovnis 
and rural districts there are some grounds for supposing that if the numbers are large — say 
four figures or more — “the final digits will be random. Here again, however, the use^ of siuii 
tables requires care — they may have been compiled by an observer with number preferences, 
and some rounding up may have taken place. 

8.13. However, the necessity for the ordinary student to construct random series of 
his own has been ohviated by the publication of various tables of Random Sampling Numbers. 
There are three such available : — 

(u) Tippett’s numbers comprise 41, 600 digits taken from census reports combined into 
fours to make 10,400 four-figure numbers (Tracts for Computers, No. let 

(b) Kendall and Babington Smith’s numbers comprise 100,000 digits grouped in twos 
and fours and in 100 separate thousands {Tracis for Computers, No. 24). These numbers were 

Cf. J. Fanel, Vierteljahrschrift der ^aturjorschenden Gesellschaft hi Zurich (1917), 62, 286. So 
.great a mathematician as Poincare made a mistake on this point. 

A.S. 


O 
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obtained from a macMne specially constructed for the purpose on the lines very briefly 
described in Example 8.3. 

(c) Fisher and Yates’ numbers comprise 15,000 digits arranged in twos (Statistical Tables 
for Biological, Agricultural and Medical Research). These numbers were obta;ined from the 
15th- 19th digits in A. J. Thompson’s tables bf logarithms and were subsequently adjusted 
it having been found that there were too many sixes. 

Before considering the basis of these tables it may b© helpful to give some examples of 
their use. Here are the first 200 of the Kendall— Babington Smith tables : — 


TABLE 8.5 


JRandom Sampling Numbers. 
(Tracts for Computers, No. 24.) 


23 

16 

75 

48 

59 

01 

83 

72 

59 

93 

76 

24 

97 

08 

86 

95 

23 

03 

67 

44 

05 

54 

55 

50 

43 

10 

53 

74 

36 

08 

90 

61 

18 

37 

44 

10 

96 

22 

13 

43 

14 

87 

16 

03 

50 

32 

40 

43 

62 

23 

50 

05 

10 

03 

22 

11 

54 

38 

08 

34 

38 

97 

67 

49 

61 

94 

05 

17 

68 

63 

78 

80 

69 

01 

94 

32 

42 

87 

16 

95 

97 

31 

26 

17 

18 

99 

75 

53 

08 

70 

94 

25 

12 

68 

41 

54 

88 

21 

06 

13 


Example 8.6 

To draw a sample of 10 men from the population of 8585 men of Table 1.7. 

The f rst process is to number the population ; and here, as in most similar cases, oue 
numbering has already been provided by the frequency-distribution. We take numbers 
1 and 2 to be those in the group 57- inches, nmnbers 3 to 6 those in the group 58-, and so on, 
those in the group 77- inches being numbers 8584 and 8585, 

Now we take 10 four-figure numbers from the tables, e.g. reading across in Table 8.5 
we have 

2315, 7548, 5901, 8372, 5993, 7624, [9708], [8695], 2303, 6744, 0554, 5550. 

The two numbers in square brackets are greater than 8585 and, we ignore them. We 
' now select the individuals corresponding to the remaining 10 numbers. They will be found 
to be in the intervals 65-, 70-, 68-, 72-, 68-, 70-, 65—, 69-, 63-, 68- inches respectively. 

The mean of these values considered as located at the centres of intervals is 68*24, as 
against a value in the population of 67*46. 

Example 8.6 

To draw a sample of 12 from the population in the following bivariate table, showing 
the relation between inoculation and attack in cholera. 


1 

Not Attacked. 

Attacked . 

Total. 

laoculated .... 

276 

3 

279 


(0001-3312) 

(3313-3348) 


Not inoculated 

473 

66 

539 


(3349-9024) 

(9025-9816) 


Totals .... 

749 

69 

Sift 
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There are now S18 members. We could, of course, take three-figure numbers from 
the tables, obtaining, e.g, from Table 8.5 

231, 575, 485, etc. 

But this is rather troublesome as the mimbers are not grouped in threes. It is more con- 
yenienfc to take four-figure numbers as before and to associate each member of the population 
with 12 numbers in the tables, e.g. the first would correspond to 0000-0011, the second 
to 0012-0024, and so on. We then get the numbers shown in brackets in the abowe 
table. Numbers aboTe 9816 we ignore as before. 

The two numbers omitted in the previous example can now be used, and we find the 
following results : — 



Not Attacked. ; 

; 

Attacked. 

Total. ; 

Inoculated .... 

i 

3 

0 

3 

Not inoculated 

! 8 

1 

! 

9 ! 

i 

Totaxs .... 

11 

1 

12 ’ 


Here, for example, the member corresponding to the number 2315 falls in the not-attacked : 
inoculated class, and so on. 

It has so happened in this example that no member in the very smaU class inoculated : 
attacked class has been selected. Suppose we had had a series containing 

3314, 3323, 3333, 3341. 

All these fall into the group and there are four of them, as against only three members 
in the population. Had we been confronted with this position we should have had to 
decide whether the sampling was to he with or without replacement. If it was without 
replacement, we should have to suppose that the first three numbers in the group 3313-3348 
exhausted that part of the population and ignore all numbers of the group occurring sub- 
sequently. 

Ezamjple 8,7 

To construct a series of random permutations of the numbers 1 to 5. 

Here we are not concerned with the digits 0, 6, 7, 8 and 9 and so ignore them in the 
table of random numbers. We read through the table and note the digits as they occur, 
e.g. in Table 8.5 we have 2315, 7548, etc. The 7 is to be ignored and also the second 5, 
for one 5 has already occurred. We then reach the permutation 23154. Then we start 
again, the next series being 8, 5901, 8372, 5993, 7624, etc., giving the permutation 13254 ; 
and so on. 

Examjple 8,8 

To take a random sample of 10 from the normal population dF — 

This is a particularly interesting case, for we have to select a sample from an infinite 
population. Such a process, as has been seen, can onl}" be considered as a limiting one. 
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Consider the frequencies of the normal curve in ranges 0*1 on each side of the mean 
These may be obtained very simply from tables of the normal integral by differencing 
and in fact are given in many tables of that integral, e.g. that of Appendix Table 2. Suppose 
the frequencies rounded up to four places of decimals, e.g. those near the mean would be 

O'O- 0-0398 
0*1- 0-0394 

0*2- 0-0387 

0-3- 0-0375, etc. 


tnd the total frequencies 

are given by the normal integral itself, e.g. 


Upper Limit of 

Frequency up to 

Upper Limit of 

Frequency up to 

Interval. 

that Limit. 

Interval. 

that Limit. 

0-0 

0*5000 

- 0-1 

0-4602 

0*1 

0*5398 

- 0-2 

0-4207 

0*2 

0*5793 

- 0-3 

0-3821 

0*3 

0*6179, etc. 

— 0-4 

0*3085, etc. 


We may now attach a four-figure random number to this population, which is finite and 
discontinuous : e.g. the number 5461 corresponds to a variate-value -f 0* I- and the number 
3500 to - 04'~. 

Had we taken the table to % places of decimals we should have required figure 
numbers. Furthermore, we can make the approximation more exact by taking a ^er 
variate interval. Such matters as this are to be decided in the light of the degree of approxi- 
mation required, 

8 . 14 . Random Sampling Numbers must obey certain conditions before they can be 
used. Any set of numbers whatever is random in the sense that it might arise, with however 
great improbability, from random sampling ; hut such a set might not be suitable as a 
table of Random Sampling Numbers. From the examples already given it is clear that 
we desire such a table to have very great flexibility. It should give random results in as 
many oases as possible, whether used in part or in whole. 

Now it is impossible to construct a table of Random Sampling Numbers which will 
satisfy this requirement entirely. Suppose, to take an extreme case, we constructed a 
table of 10^®'” digits. The chance of any digit being a zero is and thus the chance that 
any given block of a million digits are all zeros is Such a set should therefore arise 

fairly often in the set of blocks of a million. If it did not, the whole set would 

not be satisfactory for certain sampling experiments. Clearly, however, the set of a milhon 
zeros is not suitable for drawing samples in an experiment requiring less than a million 
digits . 

Thus, it is to be expected that in a table of Random Sampling Numbers there will 
occur patches which are not suitable for use by themselves. The unusual must be given 
a chance of occurring in its due proportion, however small. Kendall and Babington Smith 
attempted to deal with this problem by indicating the portions of their table (5 thousands 
out of 100) which it would be hotter to avoid in sampling experiments requiring fewer 
than lOOO digits. 

8 . 15 . If a table of random numbers is used to draw members from a population 
of ten, we expect the members to appear in approximately equal proportions. In other 
words we expect such a table to contain the ten digits 0--9 in approximately equal pro- 
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portions- Similarly we expect the huiidred pairs 00—99 to api^ar in approximately equal 
proportions, and so on. Various tests of this kind, based on a comparison between actual 
frequencies and those required to satisfy the laws of probability, can be dexised. No 
table can satisfy them all, but if it satisfies tests which (a) ensure the randomness of the 
numbers for the commoner types of sampling inquiry for which it is likely to be used and 
(b) are capable of revealing any particular sort of bias to which the numbers are susceptible 
in virtue of their mode of formation, it is likely to be of general application. 

For a more detailed discussion of these matters and the results of tests on the Tippett 
tables, the Kendall-IBabington Smith tables and the Pisher-Tates tables, reference may be 
made to the works listed at the end of the chapter. 

Samplmg from a Oantmnoics Population 

8. 16, Eandom Sampling Numbers offer the best method knowm at the present time 
of drawing random samples from an enumerable universe, and as was seen in Example 8.6, 
may also be used to draw samples from a continuous population specified mathematicallj\ 
But cases sometimes occur in which they cannot be employed. For instance, if we wish 
to take a sample of milk or flour, we cannot in practice number each particle and extract 
it from the population for examination. In such cases we are usually compelled to fall 
back on more intuitively grounded procedure. To take a random sample from a milk 
churn, for example, we might stir the contents thoroughly and scoop up a sample hap- 
hazardly. Sometimes, when the population is of mauageable size, w'e can proceed system- 
atically by dividing it into a number of parcels and selecting parcels by the ordinary 
technique of random numbers. Most sciences have their ovm peculiar sampling problems 
and no attempt can be made here to discuss them all. At this point we leave the technique 
of random sampling and assume hereafter, unless the contrary- is stated, that the material 
we are discussing has been obtained by a random process. 

Sampling from AUfihites 

8J7. As an introduction to the general sampling problems we shall consider the 
sampling of attributes, which raises all the difSiCulties of principle hut is not obscured by 
too much mathematics - 

Suppose we have a random sample from a population whose members all exhibit either 
an attribute A or its negative not-A. Our sample is n in number, and a proportion p, or 
a number pz, exhibit the attribute ; and consequently a proportion (p or number qn 
(p -p g = 1) do not. We will assume that the population is large, or that sampling is with 
replacement, so that the probability of obtaining an A at any dratving is not affected by 
other drawings and is therefore a constant, say ru. 

The problems we hare to consider are of tiiree types ; — 

(a) Suppose we have some reason for supposing that the proportion of A's in the 
population is given by a known lu. Does the observed proportion p bear oat this hyputiirsis 
or is it so divergent from w as to lead us to doubt the hypothesis*:* In an experiment with 
plants exhibiting two strains of a quality such as height in pea plants, we may wish to 
test whether the breeding folloxTS the simple Mendelian law of dominant and recessive. 
If we begin with two pure strains tall and short, cross-breed a first generation and then 
produce a second generation by interbreeding, the proportional frec|ueiic'ies oi “ short 
and “ tall ” in this generation will be |- and I if short is dominant and k and if tall 
is dominant, provided that the simple Mendelian lavr holds. Suppose we carry out such 
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The method of Eayes will give the same result if we suppose the possible values of w 
equally distributed between 0 and 1 for dvj 0. Por then 

) ^'iipyna 

(8.3) 

“ (*•** 

which, as before, is maximised when xd = p. 

There is another way of looking at this problem of estimation. Suppose we took a 
large number of samples from the population of n? A’s and % not-A’s. Our estimate of 
w would be p in each case, p varying from sample to sample ; and the mean value of ail 
such estimates would he 

> V 

(8.5) 

1 Yij 1 

n %p If ^ 

= cj{t0 
= ro, 

SO that the mean value of our estimate over all possible samples is m. Such an estimate 
is called mbiased — if we follow the rule of estimation the average of our estimates in a 
large number of cases will be exactly the correct value m. It may thus be argued that the 
unbiased estimate should be taken as a reliable estimate of w. 


8.22. In this case, therefore, all the approaches lead to the same conclusion (a 
happy state of affairs which, as we shall see in the sequel, does not always exist). Consider 
now the next stage of the problem : what is the reliability of the estimate ? In other 
words, how far is the estimate likely to differ from the true value ? 


We know that if the sample value p differs from w by ^ 



the probability of the 


difference becomes smaller as t increases. Thus, with an assigned degree of probability 
we can say that it is improbable that^ will differ from w by more than an assigned amount. 
But to specify this amount exactly we require to know w ; and this is precisely the quantity 
we are trying to find. 

The problem can only be solved as an approximation. If n is large the standard 
error of w is of the order 71 ”^, so that we may put 


Thus 



k 

n\ pqn^ Jj 
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neglecting terms of order n~^. 

Thus for large n the standard error of m is approximately equal to and we thus 

reach the fundamental result that in large samples of attributes the standard error may be 
calculated by using the estimates of the parameters under estimate instead of the (un- 
known) values of those parameters themselves. 

Ummple 8,11 

In a sample of 600, 240 are found to possess the attribute A , Thusp = 0-40, == 240, 

%/[npq) = 12. We can thus regard it as somewhat improbable that nm differs from 240 
by more than twice this amount, 24, and highly improbable that it differs by more than 36. 
We thus can say with some confidence that nm lies in the range 240 ± 24 and with great 
confidence that it lies in the range 240 dr 36. 

8.2 J. We now turn to a general consideration of the problems of sampling which 
have been exemplified above. In the first place, let us note the role of the sampling dis- 
tribution in this branch of the subject. We construct from the observations some statistic t. 
The sampling distribution of this statistic wiU in general (hut not always) depend on some 
parameters of the parent population. The probability of the observed t then permits the 
making of statements, hy inverse probability; likelihood or otherwise, about these parameters, 
and thus we are enabled to draw inferences about the parent population. The sampling 
distribution is thus fundamental to the whole subject and several subsequent chapters 
will be devoted entirely to the methods of finding distributions when the parent is specified. 

If we wish to test some hypothesis about the parent which is expressible hy tile deter- 
mination of certain parameters a priori, the problem is fairly simple. Given the values 
of the parameters, we can determine from the sampling distribution the prababibty of the 
observed value of the statistic, and use this to assess the acceptability of the h}"pothesis. 
Complications can arise even here, however, for in general, several statistics can be compiled 
from the same sample, and they need not necessarily all lead to the same conclusion about 
the hypothesis ; for example, a sample might have a mean which throws doubt on the 
hypothesis and a variance which does not. W e shall discuss this difficulty more fiili^ i^ 
the second volume . 

8-24. When the parameters of the population are not given a priori, v^e have the 
double problem of estimating the parameters from the sample and assigning probable 
limits to the estimates so obtained. We have already touched on some of the piiiiciples 
of estimation and shall develop the topic more systematically in due course. \A hen we 
have obtained an estimate— itself a statistic— we seek its sampling distribution and there- 
from can assign probable limits to the population value. A special class ol eases arises 
when we can find a statistic whose sampling distribution depends on only one parameter 
of the population (as in the case of attributes). 

8.25. These latter types of problem permit of certain important approximations, 
namely in the case when the sample is large. We saw in Chapter i that under ver} general 
conditions the sum of % independent variables, distributed in whatever form, tends to 
normabty as n tends to infinity. Now many of the ordinary statistics in current use can 
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be expressed as the sum of variates, e.g. all the moments ; and many others may also 
be shown to tend to normality for large samples. Thus we may approximate — 

{a) By taking a statistic, calculated from the sample as if it were a population, to he 
the estimate of the corresponding statistic in that population, e.g. the variance of the 
sample may be taken as an estimate of the variance of the population. 

(6) By calculating the mean and variance of the sampling distribution hy using, 
instead of the unknown parameter values, the statistic values calculated according to (a), 
(c) By assuming that the distribution is normal and hence determining probabilities 
from the normal integral with the aid of the sampling mean and sampling variance (the 
latter being the square of the standard error). 

8.26- Just how large % must be for such approximations to he valid is not always 
easy to say. For some distributions, particularly that of the mean, quite a satisfactory 
approximation is given by low values of say n > 30. Eor others % has to be much higher 
before the approximation begins to give satisfactory results, e.g. for the product-moment 
correlation coefficient (below, 14.5) even values as high as 500 are not good enough. 

8.27. In the following three chapters we discuss the approximate and accurate 
methods for determining sampling distributions. Chapter 9 deals with large samples 
and is thus devoted mainly to methods for determining standard errors. Chapter 10 deals 
with methods for determining sampling distributions exactly. Chapter 11 discusses 
methods of approximating to sampling distributions by finding their lower moments. 
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EXERCISES 

8.1. Of 10,000 babies born in a particular country 5100 are male. Taking this to be 
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a laadom sample of tte births in that coirntry, show that it throws considerable doubt 
bn the hj/pothesis that the sexes are bom in equal proportions. 

Consider how far this conclusion would he modified if the sample consisted of 1000 
births, 510 of which were male. 


8.2. If the number of members of a population hearing an attribute A is relatiyely 
small, show that the standard error of the number of in* the sample is the square root 
of that number. Show also that the number of in the sample is an unbiased and 
a maximum likelihood estimate of the parameter of the Poisson distribution expressing 
the distribution of the number of Ji’s in large samples from the population. 

f 

8.3. By considering the hypergeometric distribution, show that if ^aiple« of n are 
drawn "from a finite population of N without replacement, and a proportion m of that 
population bear an attribute 4, then the standard error of the proportion p in the sample is 

/N 

■ 

Show also lhat p is an unbiased estimate of tu. 


8.4. (Tchebycheff’s inequality). Show that for any distribution 




dl 


and hence that for any member drawm at random 

P(| a; I > (x.\/pz) 

Show further that the yariance of the sampling distribution of proportions bearing 
an attribute A in samples of n from a population of attributes is not greater than — . Hence 
the probability that an observed proportion p differs from the true proportion w by more 
than amount k is not greater than ^^ 2 * 

(This gives us an exact result^ no assumptions about the normality of the limiting 
form of the binomial or the use of estimates in calculating standard errors being iiivoived. 
The limits are, however, much too wide.) 


8.5. If a proportion w has to be estimated from a simple random sample with 
proportion p. and if /is the prior probability of zn, then the posterior probability of id is, 
according to Bayes’ theorem, proportional to 

- xdY^^, 

Show that this is a maximum if 


1 Sf I 

/ dm r7(L — ro) 


= 0 . 


Hence, in general, as 7i increases, the solution tends to zn = p, whatever tlie prior prob- 
ability of w. In other words, the maximum likelihood estimate is an approximation to 
that given by Bayes’ theorem as ii tends to infinity, even if Bayes' postulate is not assumed. 



CHAPTER 9 
STANDARD ERRORS 


9.1. Towards tke close of the last chapter we discussed the estimation of statistical 
parameters from large samples and the type of judgment of their leliahility wkich depends 
on the use of the standard error. It was remarked that, for large samples, an estimate 
of a parameter may be obtained by calculating from the sample values the value of the 
parameter in the suh-population composed by the sample ; and it was established that 
for samples of n the standard error gives a valid measure of precision, provided that the 
sampling distribution of the statistic under discussion approaches normabty and (b) that n is 
large in the sense there defined. It was also pointed out that a sufdciently accurate estimate 
of standard errors involving parent parameters could he obtained by using as the parameter 
values the corresponding statistics from the sample itself. 

Since the majority of statistics in current use do tend to normality the theory of large 
samples is, in the main, devoted to the determination of standard errors. In this chapter 
we describe the principal methods available for the purpose, and incidentally derive formulae 
for the standard errors of the various statistics considered in previous chapters. To avoid 
the usual square roots associated with the standard error we shall write our results as 
sampling variances and covariances. Thus, for a statistic i we write the variance of its 
sampling distribution as var t The covariance of the joint distribution of two statistics 
i and u, that is, the first product-moment of their joint samphng distribution, is written 
cov {t, u]. We shall also consider the distributions in large samples of some statistics which 
do not tend to normality. 


9.2. By definition, the rth moment of a statistic t, that is the rth moment of its 
sampling distribution, is the mean value of taken over all possible samples, and may be 
written JS'(f) (of. 3.35). If the joint distribution of the variates from which 

is calculated, is (lF{xi . , . then the rth moment of t is the integral of t^clF (considered 
as a function of the x's) over the domain of the x's. In particular, if the sample is simple 
and random and the parent distribution is clF, we have 



. j t'^dF{x,) 


dF{xJ 


We are particularly interested in this chapter in the first and second moments of t, 
that is, the mean and variance of its sampling distribution. It may be recalled that the 
mean value of a sum is the sum of the mean values and that, if the variables are independent, 
the mean value of a product is the product of the mean values (3.36). These two results 
will be repeatedly required. 


Stmdard Errors oj Moments 

9.3. In the first place we consider the standard errors of the wide class of statistics 
depending on the moments, including the mean, variance, the Pearson measures of skewness 
and kurfcosis and the moments and cumnlants themselves. 

The sampling distributions of moments tend to normality under very general conditions 
in virtue of the Central Limit Theorem. In fact, if the parent distribution is represented 

204 
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f{^) distribution of the Jtli power of jc, say y, is easily seen to be \f{y^ )y ^ ' iy 

and the jtli moment is the sum of 7i independent variates, each of which is distrybuted in 
that form. 

It is not so obvious that functions of the moments such as ij. and (the sample values 
of the parameters and jSa) will tend to normality, and special investigations may have 
to be made for particular statistics. Even at the present time it is often assumed without 
proof that certain statistics tend to normality, the feeling apparently being (so far as any 
feeling uprises into consciousness) that as most statistics do tend to normality the onus 
is on an objector to prove that any particular statistic does not. This is very dangerous 
to accurate inferential reasoning and the point is one to be borne in mind wherever a standard 
error is used. 

On a similar point, it should also be remembered that some statistics tend to normality 
more rapidly than others, and a given n may be large for some purposes but not for others. 
So far as it is possible to generalise with safety, we can usually (but not always) assume 
values of % greater than 500 to be large ; values greater than 100 are often great enough 
to be large for our purposes ; values below 100 are suspect in many instances ; and values 
below 30 are very rarely large. 

In the following we shall adopt the usual convention in regard to the distinction of 
parameters and statistics hy writing Greek letters to represent the former and Roman 
letters to represent the latter. We have, then, for the rth moment*statistic corre- 
sponding to the rth moment parameter 


and for the mean-moment 


7n^ 


1 


(rf) 


( 9 . 1 ) 


;=i 


mj. 


( 9 . 2 ) 


9.4. Consider now* the mean value of m^. Since the .r’s are independent -we hare 


E(m') = -2E{x^) 
n 

= /<;. . . . ( 9 . 3 ) 

The sampling variance of is, by definition, E(m,. — ii,)^ 

var (»«') = i?|^ 

= \e[ {lix^) - n 

71 

= \E[{2{xr)y~]-.u'r 

the second summation extending over the n{n — 1) cases in which J (permutations 
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of j and h thus being allowed). Since the x’s are independent the mean value of the product 
is the product of the mean values, and thus 

var (»»;) = + «(» - ^)m?} - 

fu 

1 , , 

= MtV (9.4) 

This is an exact result. 

In a similar way, if we have two moments, their sampling covariance is given by 

cov (Wg, m;.) = - /,)} 

(9,5) 

which reduces to (9.4) if g' = r, as it must, for the first product-moment of two identical 
variables is their variance. 

9.5. The formulae for moments about the mean are not so simple, for the mean itself 
is subject to sampling fluctuations. We have, in fact, 

B(7n,) =±E{E(x -m[r}. (9.6) 

tb 

Now putting r = 1 in (9.4) we find 

var (m'l) = 

(9,7) 

and thus the standard error of the mean is sj Consequently, if the distribution is 

anywhere near normality, nearly all the values of x will lie within a range of the true value 
of order To order we may then, taking an origin at the mean of the parent 

population, neglect powers of m\ higher than the first, and we then obtain from (9,6) 

E(m^) = 

= — r~I!xZx^~^ 

n [ n 

Now the second term in the expectation on the right will involve the moments /^1/Wr-i 
will vanish since we have chosen our origin at the mean of the parent distribution {ii\ = 0). 
We shall then have, to order n~'^ 

JEim,) ( 9 . 8 ) 
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a result ■wMch is not, like (9.3), exact, but is an approximation to order To this 

order we have 


- flrV 

= + Axf X/) + 

+ Va:r') - |x(x/+i j ^l. 

The expectations of other terms occurring in the squaring vanish, since they contain jui. 
1 ^2 2 

The expectation of order — and is thus to he neglected. The 

remaining terms give us 

w (m,) = -f r V* - 2r//,_i Mr-ri)- (9-9) 

Similarly it appears that 

C0-v{m„ Mg) = Pr-1 Ps -1 “ ^Pr -1 Pq+l - ^Pri-l Pt-l) • {9-l<>) 


JExmnple 9.1 

Trom (9.7) we have 


var {mi) — — . 

^ 71 


Now, for the height distribution of Table 1.7 we foimd (Examples 2,1 and 2.6) that 
== 67-46 yrng == 2-57. Suppose we regard this distribution as a simple random sample 
from the adult male inhabitants of the United Kingdom living at the time when the data 
were collected. What can we say about the mean of the population ? 

The standard error of the mean depends on This is an unknown quantity, but we 
may, in accordance with the general principles of large sample theory, use instead. 
We then find 


Standard error of = 



= 0-028 approximately. 


Thus we can say that the population mean probably lies in the range of twice this amount 
on either side of the sample mean, i.e. in the range 67*46 i 0*056, and very probabh^ in 
thrice the range, i.e. 67-46 ± 0-084. Our estimate of the mean would almost certainly be 
less than a tenth of an inch in error. 


Eocample 9,2 

Trom equation (0.9) with r = 4 we find 

var {m^) = ~(/«8 i «4 ~ 

7t 
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In Chapter 11 we shall show how to obtain this result by other methods of a more exact 
character and confirin that it is, in fact, exact to order 

Example 9.3 

To show that in samples from a symmetrical population the first prodnct-moment 
between the mean and any mean-moment of even order vanishes to order 
We have, by definition 

cov (mi, m,) = 

the other terms vanishing, since they involve the unit power of x, if we take an origin at 
the mean of the parent population, 

= - ritifZr-l)- 

Now if r is even, and being moments of odd order, will vanish for a sym- 

metrical population and henee 

cov m^) = 0. 

In the language of the theory of correlation (Chapter 14) the mean and the even moment 
about the mean are uncorrelated to order 


Standard Errors of Functions of Moments 

9.6. Trom the expressions we have just derived for the sampling variances and 
covariances of moments, approximate expressions can be obtained for the sampling variances 
of functions of the moments. Suppose ^(m) is such a function. We have the functional 
relation in differences 

= ^Am^ -f + . . . + 0{Amy. . (9.11) 

OlfYh\ 


Now an 3 ^ variations in w due to fluctuations of sampling are of order 7i~K To our approxi- 
mation, therefore, we may neglect the terms of order (Am)^ in (9.11), and the variation A(j) 
is then seen to he a linear function of the variations Am and is equivalent to an equation 
in differentials ; that is to say, since the m’s are distributed normally in the limit, so will 
(f> be. We have, from (9.11), 

Ei4) - 

Hence, measuring from the means of the m’s and cj), we find, squaring and taking mean values, 

var (« _ w (%)} + ^ OOT (»„ »,)| . . (9.12) 

the first summation extending over all the m’s appearing in and the second over all 
such that j 

Similarly, for two functions (f>i, (j> 2 , we have 






3(f>i 


[dmj dm^ 


cov [Ttij, 


. (9.13) 
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jEosample 9.4 

To find tke sampling variance of the fourth, cumulant. We have 

3^*2 

(iK4 = d /I ^ — ^JU^Jl2- 

Hence, squaring and taking mean values, 

var (k,) = var (fi,) ^ 12^, cov (/i,, jn,) + 36/i| var (/ij). 

Making the appropriate substitutions from ( 9 .S) and (9.10) we have 

var (/C4) ==-{^8 — [zl + ~ — ‘^f 4 ) + 36 /i |(/^4 — /i|)} 

“ ^{/^8 12 8^5/43 ^4 + 4:^/1 + 64/^l/ij — 36/4| }. 


Tor a normal parent, = Sor^, ju^ = 15<7®, fz, = 105(7^ and we have 

24 

var (kt*) = — c7®. 

71 


Example 9.S 

To find the sampling variance of the coeiBBcient of variation 

F= 

TTlt 

Taking logarithms and then differentials we have 

dV _ dm^ dm[ 

V 2m2 7^1 

Whence, squaring and taking mean values, 


var F var mo 


1 , , , , var 7 ?i 'i 

7 cov (r^ 2 ^^i) + r~ 


V /^4-/4 

To our order of approximation we may write jlIj. = rn^ and find 

var V = - JL% a. ifiV 

'/l\ 4/^^ /faWi ,^1“/ 

Tor a normal parent this gives (/^4 = 3/^|, /^s — 0); 


var V 


FV. ^ , 

/h 


71 

E! 

2n 


approximately. 


2 7^ ^ 
10^ J 





9.7. On the above principles the standard errors of the more usual functions of 
moments, such as the measures of skewness and kurtosis, have been worked out and 
tabulated (see Tables for Statisticians and Biometricians and the references at the end of 
the chapter). 

In applications of results derived by the foregoing methods a few points are to be noted ; 
{a) The sampling variances are to be used only when the statistic under consideration 
is calculated from the moments. For instance, if the standard deviation of a normal 


•curve is estimated by taking 



times the mean deviation of the sample, instead of 


A.S. 
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the more usual root-mean-square, the formula Yar (<r) 


(M* - Atj) 


deri-vable from ( 9 . 9 ) is 


not applicable (see belo^, 9 . 11 ). 

(b) From (9.4) and (9.9) it will be seen tbatthe samplingvarian.ee of a moment depends 
on the moment of twice the order, i.e. becomes very large for higher moments, even when 
n is large. This is the reason why such moments have very hmited practical application. 

(c) Some measures calculated from the moments tend to normality very slowly, 
or bi (the sample values of y'/Ji or /?i) are oases in point, and more refined methods 

which we discuss in Chapter 11 are preferable to the use of the standard error. 

(d) The order of the approximation makes it necessary to exercise care in the neigh- 
bourhood of vanishing values of standard errors. For instance, if the coefficient of variation 
F = 0 in a sample, the formula of Example 9.5 would give var 7 = 0 . But it does not, 
of course, follow that there is no variation at all in the population, though none exists in 
the sample and the presence of variation in the parent will be unlikely if the sample is at 

^ T72 

all large. When 7=0 the quantities neglected in our approximation giving var 7 = — 

2i% 

become of some relative importance, though they are still small. 

(e) It is interesting to compare the sampling fluctuations, as expressed in the sampling 
variance, with Sheppard’s corrections to the moments. Writing temporarily sf for the 
uncorrected variance in the sample, for the corrected variance, we have 


12 sf’ 

where h is the interval width. For many practical cases, if d is the number of intervals, 
dh is about equal to 6 ^ 1 , and thus 

f| _ 1 ^ 

si 

?! = 1 — ^^approximately. 


For a normal population we have 

(J^ V 1^2 
dO" = / dflz 

and hence var o- = — var U 2 

^ /^4 " 

^li%n 


2n' 


Thus if % is, say, 1000 , the standard error of o' is about 0-0224 a = 2-24 per cent, of a*. 
Sheppard’s correction in a case where c? = 20 is only 0-375 per cent, of i.e. only about 
a sixth of the standard error. It is as well to make the corrections, even when n is smaller 
than 1090, in order to avoid systematic error: but the correction should not be mis- 
interpreted as implying a higher degree of reliability in the corrected value than actually 
exists. 

Similar considerations apply a fortiori to the higher moments. 
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Standard Error of Bivariate Moments 

9 .8 . Extensions of tke akovo formulae to the bivariate case are made vrithout difficulty, 
only slightly more complicated algebra being involved. The reader will be able to verify 
the following formnlae for himself : * 

var (m; J 2 , - . (g 14 ) 

cov [rrij.^ J Mr,s /^w, r) (9.15) 

var ,) = -{fl 2 r ,28 “ l^\s “+ 

+ 1 /^r, ~ 2r ^ .+1 

COV S3 ij) ~ s+u Mr^st^u^v “i“ 

H- /^r, s-1 Mu. t,-l + i M Mu.r- 1, 

-j- iMr. s~l s 

^/^r, s*fl s/^M+1, r ^/^r, s-Hl /^n, t»-l) (9,17) 

Examjple 9.6 

The coefficient of correlation is defined by 


We have 


\/ (wi-so^os) 

dr d/rriii -^dryia^ 

r m, " m.n 


mu ^ f \ (mu) , ,var cov (m,., , 

Thus -- var (r) = + I — - + similar terms, 

wiio 

from which, substituting appropriate values from (9.16) and (9.17) and waiting for 
in the result, we have 

var (r) - JfiJ- - 

^ \/^n M 20 P'02 P&oPot MiiMm 

p being the same function of the fi's as r is of the m’s. Tor the bivariate normal distribution 
the substitution of values of Example 3.15 gives 


var (r) = - (1 — p®)®. 

The use of the standard error to test the significance of the correlation coefficient is 
not, however, to be recommended. 


Standard Errors of Qaantiles 

9.9, Among the various quantities measuring location and dispersion which we 
considered in Chapter 2 there was one group, namely the quantiles, which are not symmetric 
functions of the observations and whose sampling variances cannot accordingly be deter- 
mined by the above methods. We proceed to consider them now. 

Suppose the parent distribution is represented by F{x) = f{x) dx. The probability that, 
of a sample of %, (I — 1) fall below a value Xi, one falls in the range 2 dxi and the 
remaining (n — Z) fall above is proportional to 

f(^i) dF,, 


(9.18) 
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where This expression is accordingly the distribution function of the 

member of the sample below which a proportion of the members fall, i.e. the Zth quantile 


Put 
so that 


I ^nq 

% -^l =z ri(l q) 
= say. 


The distribution (9,18) has a modal value given by differentiating the frequency function with 
respect to Xi, i.e. (taking logarithms first) by 

+ ( 9 . 1 ,, 

this equation being satisfied by the modal value r. Now for large n, the factor — will in 

general be small compared with the other terms in (9.19), I and n — I being large. We may 
therefore neglect it, and (9,19) becomes, to order 

i + =0 

or F{x) = q. 

This is in accordance with our general assumptions. To order the quantile of the sample 
is the quantile of the parent. 

Now let ns investigate the distribution (9.19) in the neighbourhood of the modal value. 
Put 

Pi = ^ + f • 

(9.18) becomes (neglecting constants) 

{q + ~ 

Taking logarithms and expanding we have, except for constants, 


log ~ 




\ V 


= — — -f terms of order and higher degree in f . 

2pq 

Now for large samples i will be small compared with q, and we neglect the terms of higher 
order. Thus the distribution of i is 


dF oc exp 


{ } 


or, evaluating the necessary constant by integration, 

;,T< 1 /-■nf* 


dl = 




. (». 20 ) 


showing that f is in the limit distrihnted normally with variance 


var (I) = - 


. ( 9 . 21 ) 
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This is th€ variance of which is a proportion. To find the variance of Xj. we note that 
= dFi = jxdxj^ and hence that 

var (rO = . (9.22) 

Wi 

In practice this formula is often applied to grouped frequencj-distributioiB, and in such 
applications it is to he remembered that/i, the ordinate of the parent, is to be taken as the 
frequency per unit interval at ajj, this being the best estimate of the ordinate. 


Example S.7 

If Xi is the median, p — g[ = ^ and we have var (median) = 


4nff 


where /i is the median ordinate. For instance, if the parent population is normal, the median 
ordinate is (from Appendix Table 1 ) ^ 0-39894, or® being the variance of the parent. Hence 
the standard error of the median is « 

0* I 

V^'2 X 0-39894 


= 1-2533-V. 

The standard error of the mean in samples of n from a normal population is which 
is thxis considerably smaller than the standard error of the median. 


9 . 10 . To find the covariance of two quantile we generalise eqnation (9.18). If we 
have a random sample of n individuals the probability that (I — 1 ) lie below Xi, one lies at 
Xi ih Idxi, (n — Z — m) lie between and one at ± Idx^, and the remaining (m — 1) 
above Xz is 

ar OC dF^. , . . (9.23) 

where == F(Xx), F^ = F(Xz\ 

We put I = 

m = 

and find, for the equations giving the modal values corresponding to (9.19), 

(h _ (^2 j-Ji) ^ ^ 

Pi F^ - F, 


^2 - ?1 P2 
F^-Fx l-F, 


giving, for the limiting modal values. 


i) = qx 

F(f,) = q. 


fix] 

The conditions as to the relative smallness of *^- 7 ^ are satisfied in ordinary case, 
put 


(9.24) 

Now 


Fx=qx + f 1 
F 2 ” ^2 "t" S 2’ 
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The joint distribution of Si and. then becomes 

dF a (q, + -qi + h- - h) dh di,. 

On proceeding as in the previous section, taking logarithms, expanding and neglecting terms 
in I® and higher, we find ultimately 

Thus the joint distribution of li and fa tends to the bivariate normal form, and on comparing 
(9.25) 'with the canonical form (Example 3.15) we see that 

1 ^ nq^ 

(1 - p 2 ) var (li) “ (g, - yOSi 

1 ^ npj_ 

(1 - p2) var (I 2 ) to - 

(1 —p^ cov {SiSi) “ (1 ~^^W{v&v to) var (Si)} “ (q^ - 
whence it is easy to find 

var to ) = 

% 

var (I 2 ) = Mi 
n 

covto,f 2 )=M. .(9.26) 

% 

The asymmetry of the result for the covariance is due to the fact that 2 relates necessarily 
to the Vjpper quantile. For the corresponding expression in and we have 

cov (aJi, X 2 ) = -M. (9.27) 

Wi 

With equations (9.26) and (9.27) we can find expressions for the variances of the. quantile 
range and similar statistics. 

Example 9.8 

The variance of the difference 6 of two quantiles at Xi and x^ is given by 

dxj_ dx2f 

var (d) = var (xi) + var ( 0 : 3 ) — 2 cov {xi, x^ 

^ 1 hxqi 

A n ^ fi hh r 

When the quantiles are the two quartiles, ^2 = Pi == §2 = i; for the variance 

of the ^cmi-interquartile range we have 

where/i, /j, are the frequencies per unit interval at the two quartiles, relating to the upper 
quartile. As ji, have to be estimated from the sample, we may also write 

var (s.i.q.) = — ( -5 + -, , 

- 64?i\gf g\ g^gj 

where g^, are the actual sample frequencies at the quartiles and o-^ is the sample variance. 
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Fox instancej if the parent dis%ibiition is normal, gi = and we find 

/ • V cr* 

vai (s.i.q.) =r 

^ 1671 £^* 

From tie tables the deviate correspohding to the quarfcile is €’6745 and the ordinate at this 
point, gi = 0'3178, so that the standard eilor of the semi-interquartile range is 


V^.4 X 0-3178 
= 0 - 7867 ^, 


9.11. In amplification of the point mentioned in 9.7 (a) it is worth while str^ing 
again the fact that a standard error is related to the way in which a parameter is estimated. 
For instance, the standard deviation of a normal curve can he estimated from irifemple in 

tj|Mng times the semi-iaterquartile raage ; and so cm. EJach method -will have 

its appropriate standard error, that for the first, for exaio^le, being and that for 


several ways : from the second moment ; by taking 


times the mean deviation ; by 


1*64950 


V'(2b)^ 


the third At a later stage considerations such as this will lead ns to the feiquiry, 

what is the estimate, if any, with the minimum sampling variance ? For present purposes 
it is enough to note the importance of not using a quoted formula without reference to the 
method of estimation of the parameter concerned. 


9.12. The methods we have developed provide the standard errors for large samples 
of most of the measures of location and dispersion and the measures introduced in Chapters 2 
and 3. There remain a few on which we have not yet touched, viz. the mean deviation, 
Gini's coeflBcient of mean diflFerence, and the range. We consider them briefly in turn. 


Standard Error of the Mean Deviation 

9-13. The mean deviation, as was pointed out in Chapter 2, is relatively speaking 
a complicated function, and the mathematical difficulties attendant on absolute values are 
well illustrated in discussions of its sampling variance. In fact, no general discussion of the 
sampling distribution appears to have been undertaken. The following exact value of the 
sampling variance in samples from a normal population was discovered by Helmert in 1876 
and rediscovered by Fisher in 1920. 

var (m.d.) = - fr - 2)} - « - sin'* — 

71 — 1 / 



for large n. 


(9,28) 


The proof foUovs the genera,! methods described in the next chapter. It is quoted here 
for the sa,ke of completeness. 
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Standard Error of the Mean Difference 

9.14. Nair (1936) has given a general expression for the standard error of Gini’s mean 
dijBPeren.ce without repetition. In the manner of 2.24 it is easy to see that the co- 
efficient may be written 

- .... (9.29) 

JW. 

where U == 

m, 

J — 1 

and we write n in preference to N for the number of observations, sinee we are dealing 
with a sample. 

In oar usual notation, the probability that the jth observation in order of magnitade 
in a series of ^ observations has value in the range r i is 

Hence the mean value of U is given by 


Similarly 

Thus 






->■ UF 


xdF. 
n\ xdF 


1 


(j - l)!(n - j)! ^ ^ 

\ j~ l\(n -j)\ ^ > 


+■ (n- l)F E y - Ff-f 


— %[ xdF {1 [n — l)F} 

J — oo 

F(V)=n[xdF. . 


j — 2! -n —jl 


. ( 9 . 30 ) 
. ( 9 . 31 ) 


= Mn - 


= 2ja;(2J' - 1) dF. 

In the same way (hut we omit the details) Nair finds 




. (9.32) 



where 


STANDARD ERROR OR THE MEAN DIPFERENCE 


I’l-; 


ii = f - 1) - 4(» - 2)F -f 4:(n - 2)F^}(IF 

ra;, '' 

J-OO ** ~ ~ 

and finally 

var (zji) = M0l) {i/(4i)}^ , 

For three particular cases these integrals are worted out, giving : 
^formal Pdrent : 


dl 


1 =£1^ 
e 2 a‘ dx. 


<r Vijc 
2or 

\/7l 


CO <a; < OO 


Tar(J) = 


_ [n .4- I' . 2{rh ^ 2) v 3 2(2n ~ 3)' 


"h 


Exponential Parent : 


%{n — 1) I 3 

- -(0-8068)® 
n 


1 z£ 

dF = _ e <T fo, 
a 

E(A,)=rcT . 

,2(^1) 


0 ^ ^ oc 


var (^i) — (T 


Zn{% ~ 1 ) 
in 


Eectangidar Parent : 


dP = y dx 0 < X < t 
k 

E(A,)=^lk . . 

k^ n -h 3 


var {Ai) 


9 '5n[n — 1) 
Idji 


(9.33) 


. (9.34) 

. (9.35) 


(9.36) 

(9.37) 

(9.38) 


( 9 . 39 ) 

(9.40) 

( 9 . 41 ) 


9.15. We now tarn to consider some statistics which are peculiar in more ways than 
one — the extreme values of a sample (or, more generally, the rntli value from the top or the 
bottom of a sample) and the range. One of the unusual features of the distribution of ?/?th 
values is that as n increases it diverges more and more from normality ; and it seems doubtful 
whether the distribution of range tends to any limit at all — certainly it does not tend to 
normality in all cases. 

A further difference between the quantities we are now consideringand the ot hers we have 
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already discussed is that with values and range in the sample are not used to estimate mth 
values and range in the population. In fact most of the results we shall obtain relate to 
parents which have an infinite range. What, then, is the use of these statistics? The 
answer is that they may provide an estimate of parent parameters which do esist. For 
instance, an estimate of the variance of a normal population is given by dividing the sample 
range w by a constant depending on the number in the sample. This estimate, though 
not so accurate as some (in the sense that its sampling variance is not so small), is extremely 
easy to calculate and is often useful. We wish, therefore, to know its sampling variance 
that is to say the sampling variance of the range. • ’ 


Distrib'ution of mth Valuss 

9.16. We consider first of all the distribution of with values from the top, that for 
mth values from the bottom being similar. In particular, m may be unity, in which case we 
get the greatest member of a sample. 

Quantiles are special eases of this class of statistic, the ratio m/n remaining finite as n 
tends to infinity. In the case we now discuss wi remains finite, so that the ratio m f% tends to 
zero. 

The distribution of mth values from the top is, as in equation (9.18), 

dl oc dl^ (9.42) 

When the form of Fi is known, this equation is sometimes capable of exact solution, as in the 
following example. 


Example 9.9 

Consider the rectangular distribution dF — dx, 0 <a: <1. Here F(x) — x and the 
distribution of the with value from the top is 

dF X a:”-’"(l - xr-^ dx, 

the Pearson Type I curve. We have, for the first moment, 

Tz — m + 1 , m 

Ml = = 1 — 

71 + 1 n + 1 

and for the variance 


_ (71 — 7U + l)(2re — m) 

^ (71 + 1)(7Z + 2) 

but this sampling variance cannot he used in the ordinary way if tti is finite, for the curve 
does not tend to normality. However, we may easily obtain exact values for the probabili- 
ties associated with the with values, from the integrals of the Type I curve. In fact, the 
probability that a given value will not be attained or exceeded is, in the usual notation, 
I^in — 771+1, 7?l). 


9.17 . From this point our discussion of the limiting form of (9.42) as n, tends to infinity 
is confined to the case wherein the parent population is a continuous frequency-distrihutiou 
of unlimited range of the exponential type, i.e. such that it tends to zero with large x as fast 

as or faster than dF = dx, and that ^ log /(a;) exceeds some fixed number as x 

tends to infinity. The normal curve obeys this criterion, which implies, among other things, 
that all moments exist. 
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For the mode of (9.42) ve have, as ia (9.19), 

(n - m)A - ^ = Cl. 

For large n aad finite m the mode will be a large value, and both/j and 1 — f i teaod to zero. 
Accordingly we may pub 




h 


in accordance "witli the rule 1211(^11 as L’KopitaFs. Hence 

(n - w)^ - = 0 


FI&) = 1 


m 

% 


Now expand Fi in the neighhourhood of i by Taylor’s theorem. We get 
F(x) = m + ^/(z) + + . . . 


1 ! 


(the last term in virtue of fi ' 


2! 


1 h — a: — j;)-f(x} i ^ -ilT } + • * 


-n _ -Si: 


L-Fi 


in the neighbourhood of the mode) 


m 


= 1 — ^ exp I — (r — £)^/(i)|approximately 


= 1 e sav. ...... 

ti 

The distribution of the with value from the top may be -written, from (9.42), 


(9.43) 

(9.44) 


dF^ oc 


a-T' 




771 


To onr approximation, from (9.44), since ~ is small. 


i - lY" 

F 


}il -!/m 

\ e 

, 11 


i\ 


Ht-l 


and d{F^) = wf 1 - - e-^A - dy,„ 

Thus dF^ cc exp(- - iwe dy„ 

and, on evaluating the constants by integration, ive get 

dF„ = jO-vp ( - my„ - me-‘^-]dy„ 


. (9.45) 
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The new variahle is defined in terms of a: — ^ by 

= (a: - 

m 

In a similar way, for the mth value from the bottom we find 

- 1 ) ! ~ 

ni?/ being written for the variable defined by 

F = 

n 

In particular, for the extremes (w = 1 ) we have 

dF = exp {— y — e~'‘) dy (top value) 
dF = exp (y — e^) dy (bottom value) 


(9.46) 


(9.47) 

(9.48) 


. 9.18. These unusual limiting forms, which are due to Gumbel (1934), the extreme eases 
being diM to Fisher and Tippett (1928), are very far from normal for moderate or low values 
ot m. For the moments of (9.45) we have (omitting the suffix of y for convenience) 


= 




^ y dy. 


Put 


e ^ We get 

m ° 


Ml 


1 r'" 

(m - l)!Jo e-^dt 


where y is Euler’s constant. 


— log m y 



For the rth moment about the mean we have 


. (949) 


"" (1 -^ 1 )! Jo - log m 4- 

These formulae have been worked out further by Gumbel, from whose numerical results the 
following are chosen : — 


m 

Mean 

fix 

^2—3 

1 

0-577 

M39 

2-400 

3 

0-176 

0*621 

0-763 

5 

0-103 

0*468 

0-437 

10 

0-051 

0*324 

0-212 


These fibres, which relate to the distribution from the top, show clearly that the limiting 
^strihution is far from normal. The distribution from the bottom is similar, odd moments 

me n ing the mean having the same magnitude hut opposite sign, even moments being the 
same. 
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Moreover, the limiting forms (9.45) and (9.46) are reached extremeh’ slowly. Tisher and 
Tippett (1928) have shown in the case m = 1 that they do not provide a very satisfactory 
approximation for values of ti less than 10^^. Tor practical purposes, therefore, there is still 
no adequate general approximate form for the distribution of mth values. 


9,19. The casern = 1 , corresponding to the extremes of the sample, has, however, 
been studied in more detail. In this case equation (9,42) becomes 

dF 

By using the published tables of the normal integral Fi, Tippett (1925) has evaluated F for 
values of n up to lOOO, and given diagrams jdelding the variances, and and which are 
reproduced in Tables jar Statisticiaifis ard Biomdriciam, Part II. The following values are 
quoted from his results : — 


n 

Mean 

Standard I>eviatian 

k 

h 

2 

0-564 

0-826 

0-010 

3-062 

5 

1-163 

0-669 

0-092 

3-202 

10 

1-539 

0-587 

0-168 

3-331 

100 

2-508 

0-429 

0-429 

3-765 

500 

3-037 

0-370 

0-570 

4-003 

lOOO 

3-241 

0-351 

0-618 

4-088 


The values of and /Sa illustrate the point that as n increases, the distribution of the extreme 
value diverges more and more from the normal form. 

The limiting values as n — > co can be derived by the use of characteristic functions. 
In fact, we have for the distribution of the top value, 

= f exp ( — X — e“*^) dr, 

J —00 


which, on substituting e ^ gives 

= r(i - it). 


Hence 


"1“ 




. = log 4>[t) = log r(l - it) 
etc.®* 


2 ! 

= yiit) 


Thus 


whence 


Ki = 

K, = = S, = 1-644934 

6 

=2-404114 

- 3/4 = = 6-493939 

lo 

= 1-299 
^2 — 5 - 4 . 

Cf. Edwards, Integral Calculm, voL 2, article 916. S,, here is 

fi=“l 
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These are evidently far from equal to the values for n = lOOO given above. Clearly the 
limiting form is an inadequate approximation for values of n much higher than lOOO. 

9.20. The problem of bridging the gap between Tippett’s values and the limiting 
form has been considered by Fisher and Tippett (1928), and the argument which they 
employ is interesting. Concentrating for a moment on the upper value, we note that the 
upper member of a sample of hn members is the upper member of a sample of k of upper 
members of samples of n. Both distributions will tend to the same limiting form, if it 
exists ; and consequently the limiting value must be such that the extreme member of a 
sample of n from it must itself have that distribution. That is to say, if F is the prob- 
ability of an observation being less than x, 

F^{x) = F{a^x + 6 „), ( 9 . 51 ) 

where and are functions of n. 

It may be shown from this equation that F must be one of three forms: — 

dF = exp (— X — e^'^)dcc (9.52) 

A 

~ (S-SS) 

dF = A(— exp { — (— x)-^ }dx .... (9.64) 

The first "we have already reached. The second and third arise if the original distribution, 
instead of tending to infinity exponentially, tends less rapidly such that 

lim (1 — F)xA exists and is not zero. 

Si — >0 

The distribution (9.54) itself has (9.52) as a limiting form as A tends to infinity. It 
has therefore been proposed as a penultimate form, to bridge the gap between n — lOOO 
and n = 10^^ which is apparently the first point at which the ultimate form provides a 
reasonable approximation. For the penultimate form we have 

^00 

= I A(— dx 

J —CO 

and on putting — x = iA 

//'y. = j* (— e~ 'dt 

The following values illustrate the relationship between the known form [n = 500, lOOO) 
and the penultimate form : 


1 

n 

Standard Deviation 

fit 

fi. 

' A 

Penultimate 

Actual 

Penultimate 

Actual 

Penultimate 

Actual 

0'0768 

0-0845 

1000 

500 

0-5433 

0-3604 

0*3514 

0*3704 

0-548 

0*498 

0-618 

0*570 

3-852 

3-751 

4-088 

4-003 
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Distribution of Jtayige 

9 .21 . The range is the dijfference of the highest and the lowest value of a sample, and 
the simultaneous distxihntion of top and bottom values is, from (9.23), 

dF oc (F^ - dl, 

= n{n — l)(Pi — dFx dF^. . . . (9.55) 

The distribution, function of the range w is then given by integrating this distribution over 
values of Ft and F^ such that a ?2 — rci < uk So far as I am aware, it is not hnown whether 
limiting forms of this distribution exist or what they are. It is, however, evident that 
for large n the range is also large, and it seems doubtful whether the different? of two 
variates which (for an unlimited curve) tend to + oo and — oo respectively has any general 
limiting form. In any case one would suspect that the limiting form is reached slowly. 

For particular cases equation (9.55) is soluble explicitly. The normal case has been 
fairly completely studied by Tippett (1925) and E. S. Pearson (1926 and 1932). Tippett 
found the first four moments of the distribution of the range, tabulated the mean valu^ 
for values of n up to 1000 and gave a diagram for determining standard errors. (These 
tables and diagram are reproduced in Tahhs for Statisticians and Bmnelricians, Part IL) 
Briefly, Ms approach is as follows : — 

From (9.55) we have, for the mean range E{w), 


F(w) = n(n - 1) [" dF, T {F, ^ - x,) iF,. 

J —00 J— oo 

On expanding (J^ — Ja)”"* we get terms nnder the second integral sign like 

- ‘'J sttC ^ 


( 9 . 56 ) 


1 J-, c ,, J [7®+^ 

- dx, = say 

U-oc « T 1 


S 

[JS+l 


^ + 


Then ^(») = 

But f"_ - .'--r- 


dF, 


Hence 


s = 0 

= ( {I - (1 -r,)^ - Fd^} dz, 

J —00 

In a similar way it is found that 

(w) =2^ p {1 - - (1 - Fj)™ - {F, - i’,)"} dx, dz, 

J —CO J — oo 

- {Ewy 


. (9.57) 


yar 


. (9.68) 
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This eq[iiation was used by Tippett to obtain yalues of the variance for % up to lOOO. The 
following values illustrate the general behaviour of the distribution : — 

pi 


n 

Standard Deviation 

(approximate) 

(approximate) 

2 

0*853 

0*99 

3-87 

10 

0*797 

0*16 

3-15 

100 

0*605 

0*21 

3-38 

500 

0*624 

0*29 

3-50 

000 

0-497 

0*31 

3-54 


Again it would appear that as n increases, the distribution of range diverges more and more 
from the normal form. 

The distribution function of the range in normal samples has recently been tabulated 
by E. S. Pearson and Hartley (1942). 


Ldst oj Standard Errors of Commonly Ooonrring Statistics 

9.22. In view of the general utility of the standard error it may be convenient to 
bring together at this point for reference a number of sampling variances and other results. 
Some of these have already been obtained in this chapter ; others are direct consequences 
of the formulae or methods developed ; and some will be proved later in the booi. 


Mean, var (m\) = ^ where a is the standard deviation of the parent. This 


n 


n 


is true in particular for a normal parent. The mean is always estimated from the mean 
of the sample. 


Variance, var (m^ 


(|M4 - l4) 


For the normal parent var (rriz) = 


2a^ 


Tables 


n n 

are given for this case in T.S.B. I *. These results are appropriate to the case where the 
variance is estimated from the sample variance. For numerical results for other cases 
see Davies and E. S. Pearson (1934). 


Standard Deviation, var (s) == 


(i«4 - pI) 

An/Uz 


For normal parent var (s) = — . These 


are the valnes for estimates from the square root of the sample variance. See previous 
note on variance. 


Third Moment about the Mean, var (m 3 ) = 
bo® 


(/«« 




+ 9|M| 


For normal 


parent var [m^] = The third and higher moments are always estimated from the 

Yh 

moments of the sample. 

Fourth Moment about the 

960*8 
% 


Mean. var(m 4 ) = 


{/Ib — i4 — + lb/^2/ 


Tor 


normal parent var (m^) = 


Coefficient of Variation, var (7) 
72 


I!, 

n 


>4 




4.1,1 


/^2 


/^3 \ 

Wi/ 


For normal parent 


var (7) =— approximately. Tables given in T.S.B. I. 

JiYl 


* An. abbreviation for Tables for Statisticians and Biomeiricians, Part I. 
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^ //? ^ - 24jS, -h 36 + - 12j9, + 35j!fJ „ 

Pi* (Pi) ;;;; — . For normal parent var 

(i^i) = “• Tables given in T.S.B. I. The distribution is fairly skew for moderately large 

n and the methods of Chapter 11 provide better tests of as a measure of departure from 
normality. See 11.23. (The /S’s axe defined in equation (3.65),) 


^ 3 . = ^ Tables given in 

n 

T.S.B. I. 

Pearson Measure of Skeumess (Equation (3.64)). Tables given in T.S.B. I. Probably 
skew fox moderate n. See note on 

Pearson Mode. Formulae and tables given in Yasukawa (1926), the resulte of <x)urse 
being only applicable to modes calculated from the Pearson formula (equation (3.62)). 
Distribution may be skew for moderate 
CoeJIicient of Contingency, See 13.14. 

Coefficient of Association. See 13.8. 

Tetrocchorio r. See 14.28. 

Mean Deviation, General formulae not known. See 9.13. For normal parent 


+ ¥1 - ^ + 1 - 8 ^, + 16 ^,) 


var (m.d.) = ~( 1 ~ ~ )• 

Gini's Mean Difference. See 9.14. For normal case var (Ai) 


(6*8be8)v® 


Median, var (mf) = where Vo is the median ordinate of the sample. For 

4yiy- ^ 


normal parent var {m^ 


(1-2533)2c7^ 


. For small samples from normal population, babies 


and formulae given in Hojo (1931). Results to higher order in n given by K. Pearson (1031). 
Qvartiles. var [d) = where y is ordinate at the quartile concerned. Tor normal 


(1-3626)V2) 


. Results for small samples from normal population given in 


parent, var {Q) = ' — . Results for small samples trom norn 

Hojo ( 1931 ). 

. , cr'Y 3 , 3 1 ’ 

Serm-interquartiU range, var (s.i.q.) = 16 ^ ~ S^. 

( 0 - 7867 )=v“- 

quartile ordinates. Tor normal parent var (s.i.q.) = - 

Deciles. For the normal parent, variances are 

for deoiks 4 , (i 


where y%, are the 


„ ( 1 - 3180 )-(t‘- 

i 


4) « (.Li??!!!?' 


( 1 - 7094 )-( 7 - 


A.S. 


Q 
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Mange- See 9.21. 

(1 __ p 2\2 

Correlation Coefficient. See 14.10. For normal case yar (r) = But it 

n 

is better to use Fisher’s transformation (14.18) ox the Tables by David (1938). 
Coefficient of Begression. See 14. 10 and 14.1 1 . Tor normal case yar (bi) = 

cr^in 


Standard Errors of Sums and Differences 

9.23. Suppose we have two variables Xi, Xq, which may or may not he independent. 
We haye^ if z is their sum, 

E{z) = E(xf) -+ E{x 2 ), 

or the mean of z is the sum of the means of Xi and x^. If then, we measure and X 2 about 
their respective means, the mean of z is zero and thus 

var 2 = IJ(z^) = l(xi + 

= l(xl) + 2B(x,x,) + Bixl) 

= var Xi + 2 cot {x^, x^) + var erg- . . . (9.59) 

Similarly for the difference of two variables we have 

var z = var x^, — 2 cov {Xi, xf) +■ var . . . . (9.69) 

In particular, if x-i and X 2 are independent their covariance vanishes, for it becomes 
the product of the two means, each of which is zero. In this important case we have, for 
the sum, 

var {Xx 4- xf) = var Xi + var a '2 . . . . (9.61) 

and for the difference 

yar (a^i — Xi) = var Xi -|- yar :r 2 . - . . . (9.62) 

These results are of fundamental importance : the variance of the sum or difference 
of two independent random variables is the sum of their variances. Generally if 

2; = a^Xx -f a^x^ + . . . 
and the n variables are independent, 

var z = al var Xx + a\ var iCg -f . . . var . . . (9.63) 

In particular we have, for the sampling variance of the difference of the means of two 
independent samples, say 7n\ and 

var {m[ ~ p[) = . (9.64) 

rix 

p ,2 and tBg being the respective variances and nx the respective numbers in the samples. 
Mxample 9.10 

A random sample of 1,000 men from the ISTorth of England shows their mean wage 
to be 47 shillings a week with a standard deviation of 28 shillings. A random sample of 
1,500 men from the South gives a mean wage of 49 shillings a week with a standard de- 
viation of 40 shillings. Required to discuss the question whether the mean level of wages 
differs between North and South. 

The difference of the means is 2 shillings and we wish to know whether this is significant. 
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From (9.64), taking as usual with large samples the unknown Tarian^tt to be those of the 
samples, we find 

var (diBference) = . 

^ lOOO 15CM) 


= 1*851. 


The standard error is thus 1-36 and the difference in means, being less than twice this 
amount, is hardly significant of any real difference. Had the different been three shillings 
instead of two we should probably hawe concluded that the difference, being mpib than 
twice the standard error, was significant. ^ 

There is an alternative approach to this problem which is w’orth noticing. Suppose 
we assume as our h37pothesis under test that the distribution of wage^s in the two areas 
is the same. Then we may combine the sample figures to give a new estimate of the mean 
and variance in this distribution, e.g. the mean might he taken to be given by 


(1000 X 47) -f (1500 X 49) 

2500 

= 48*2 shillings. 

In the first sample the snm of squares of deviations about the mean 47 is 

lOOO X 28^ == 784,000, 

and hence the sum about the origin is 784,000+ (47^ x IDOO) = 2,993,{>0€. Similarly 
in the second sample the sum of squares of deviations about the origin is 

1500 (402 + 492) = 6,001,500. 


The second moment of the whole about the origin is then 


8,994,500 

2500 


= 3597*8, and hence 


the variance is 3597-8 — (48*2)2 = 1274*56. We might take this as our estimate of the 
variance in. the population and our problem would then be : does the mean in one of the 
parts of the whole sample, say the first, 47 shillings, differ significantly from the mean 
of the whole, 48*2 shillings ? 

Now at first sight it looks as if this is a case for the application of (9.64). We have 
two means, 47 and 48-2, with respective variances 784 and 1274-56, and require to know 
whether the means are significantly different. But the samples are no longer independent , 
for one of them is part of the other, and a modified formula must be used. If the means of 

1 


the separate samples are 
is given by 


■Xxi ) and 2>i 




the mean of the two together 


_ Zxi 

Wl + 71^ Ui 


The difference of and this quantity, say q, is then 

1 „ Zxi + Ex^ 

q = — 

71 ^1 + ^2 


til -f- 




■Thus 


E{q) = 


til 


til “h tiitii 


.Tii/ii —n^ni 


)= 0 , 
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and hence 

Since and Xs are independent, this reduces to 

^l(^l -f ^2) 

In our case = 1000, = 1500 and our estimate of /t 2 is 1274-56. The rariance of the 

difference then becomes, on substitution, 0-7647. The observed diflFerence is 48-2 — 47 = 1 -2. 
Once again this is less than twice the standard error (= \/-7647 = 0-87) and again 'we 
conclude that the difference is not significant. 
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EXERCISES 


9.1. Show that the mean value of the variance is given exactly by 

E{7n.2) = 


n 


and that its variance is given exactly hy 


var (m^) 




- . 

71 ’ 71 '^ 


Hence verify that the formulae of this chapter as applied to the variance of a sample 
are accurate to order 


9,2. In the height distribution of Table 1.7 it has been found that 

Ma = 6-616 

771^^ - 0-207 
yw4 = 137*689. 

Regarding the distribution as a random sample from a population which is approximately 
normal, show that does not differ significantly from zero (which, of course, must be so 
if the assumption of normality is to be maintained) and that yn^ has a standard error of 
about 4 per cent, of its value. 

■ 9.3. Verify that the standard error of the first decile in samples from a normal popu- 

, . 1 * 709(7 

lation IS — — - 

n 

9.4. In the distribution of Australian marriages of Table 1.8 it has been found that 
the mean is 29-4 years, the standard deviation 8 3 ^ears approximately. The median fre- 
quency is about 63,150. Taking this distribution to be a random sample, show that the 
standard error of the mean is 0*015 years and that of the median 0*043 years. 
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9.5. If a series of random samples of different sizes is dra'wn from a population in 
which the proportion of members bearing an attribute A is w, show that the Tariance of the 

proportions of A in such sets is where H is the harmonic mean of the numbers 

in the samples. 

9.6. Show that the sampling variances of the first four cumulants, as calculated 
from the moments, are given to order by 

1 

var Ki = ~K^ 
n 

var Ka = ~(/<r 4 + 2k^) 
n 

var /Cg = i(/<r6 + 9 x: 4/C2 + 9/<:f + 6/c|) 
n 

var = -~{kq -f- 16/Cg/C2 *4“ ~{- 34/c4 -}- “h 14:4:/c|/C2 ”{~ 24/c|), 

9.7. If the variate range is divided into sub-ranges and the frequency of a large 
sample falling into the pth range is show that 

=/^^l 

cov = -Ifpf, 

and hence find expressions for the sampling variance of the rth moment about an arbitrary 
point. 

9.8. Show that in odd samples of n from a rectangular population of unit range 
the sampling variance of the distribution of the median is given exactly by — 
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EXACT SAMPLING DISTRIBUTIONS 

10.1. The role of the sampliag distributioa in statistical inference has been indicated 
in Chapter 8. In the present chapter we propose to give an account of the main methods 
of finding such distributions when the population from which the sample was deriTed is 
specified. It will, as usual, be assumed that the sampling is simple and random. Thus, 
if the parent distribution is dF{z) the simultaneous distribution of n values Ti . . . is 
dlixi) dF{Xi) . . . dF{xJ ^) ; and if z is a statistic 

z = z{Xi . . . ar„) . . (10.1) 

the distribution function of z is given by 

T(z) = j . . . jdJix,) . . . dT(.r„) . .(10.2) 

the integration being taken over the domain of the x’s such that z{xi . . . xj < z,. 

Formally, (10.2) is the solutiou of our problem, which thus reduces to the purely 
mathematical one of evaluating certain multiple integrals or sums. The methods with 
which we are here concerned are fundamentally devices of various kinds to facilitate the 
integrative process. They may be classihed into four groups : — 

(а) straightforward evaluation of the integral (10.2) by ordinary,' analytical processes 

such as a convenient change of variable ; 

(б) the use of geometrical terminology to effect the same object and to avoid cumbrous 

analytical formulae ; 

(c) the use of characteristic functions; and 

(d) other analytical methods, including mathematical induction. 


10.2. As an illustration, of the straightforward anaMical approach, let us find the 
distribution of the sums of squares of n variables, each of which is distributed normally 
with unit variance and zero mean. The joint distributioa of the n variables is then the 


product of n quantities of tj^pe 


1 

- -e 2, that is to sav 

V (^Jt) 


ilF = — exp — h{xl J- r| -f- . . . Xj^^) dxi . . . 

(2%)2 

We require the sampling distribution of 

*2 I 2 I ‘■T 

z = iPi -h x® T - 

We have thus to evaluate the multiple integral 


dF = 


f — 5— exp (— iT.i:-) dxi 

^ (2.T)r 


ilr„ 


over the domain of x’s conditioned by (10.4). 
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( 10 . 3 ) 


. ( 10 . 4 ) 
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Make the txansfoimation to variables 2:, 63, . . . 

Xj = cos di cos (?2 • • • <iOS 

0^2 = 2^ cos 0j cos ^2 • • • cos 0^_2 sin 

a:^. = # cos 61 cos 02 . . . cos sin ' (10.5) 


sin 61 

The Jacobian of this transformation is given by 

8 (^1, • • • 

0 i > • • • 0^—1 )••’ 

n — 2 

■which is equal to 2 times the determinant 


cos 01 

cos 02 . • • cos 0^_i 

cos 

fix 

cos 02 

cos 

K 

-2 sin 9 „_i 

sin 61 

— sin 01 

cos 02 . . . cos 0^_i 

— sin 


cos 02 

cos 

9 n- 

-2 sin 

cos 6i 

— cos 01 

sin 02 . . . cos 0^_i 

~ cos 

^X 

sin 02 

cos 


.2 sin 

0 

— cos 01 

cos 02 . . , sin 0 „_;l 

-f cos 


cos 02 . . . 

cos 

9 n. 

-1 

0 

Taking oirt 

common factors in 

columns ■ 

we 

find that ■ 

this 

determinant is equal to 


COS^*"^ 01 COS^""^ 62 

... cos 


sin 01 sin 62 


. sin 0y^„i times 



— tan 61 — 

tan 01 


— tan 01 



1 

cot 01 



— tan 62 — 

tan 02 


— tan 02 



0 



-tane^_2 - 

tan 


cot 6^_ 

2 


0 



- tane^_i 

cot 


0 



a 



and, on subtracting each column from the preceding one, the determinant is found to reduce 
to cos’^”^ 01 cos’^~^ 02 • • • cos 9^_2. 

Thus our integral becomes 


n-2 


f • * • 2 cos^“^ 01 . . . cosfi^„2 <^01 • ' • 

^ ^ {2jt)2 


( 10 . 6 ) 


The advantage of the transformation is that the limits of the variables are now much 
simpler, z itself can vary from 0 to :2: and the 6’s from 0 to 2jr. Thus the integral (10.6) 
divides into a product of integrals, those in 0 being constant, and we find for our distribution 
function of z 

F{z)~k{ e~^^z~ dz, . (10.7) 

Jo 

The constant h may be evaluated by integration between 0 and oo and we have 


1 



n~ 2 

dz 
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Heace the distribution sought is 
dF = 


1 JLz? 

z 2 dz. 






a Pearson Type III curve. 


X: 


( 10 . 8 ) 


10.3. ^ The essential feature of the change of variables is the simplification of the 
domain of integration as defined by the limits of the new variables. In general, w^e usually 
take the statistic vrhose sampling distribution is being sought to form one of the new variables 
and choose — 1 others in any way which may be convenient to the particular problem . 
Then, if i/ is the Jacobian of the transformation, namely 

J _ • -y J 

'd{z, 01 , . . , 

the integral (10.2) becomes 

= [ ■ • • • O0.9) 

f{x^) being the frequency function of the parent and being expressed in terms of z and 
the 0’s. The integration now takes place with respect to the fi’s, which can usually be 
chosen so as to vary between limits which are independent of z ; and thus the indefinite 
integral (10.2) is replaced by more easily calculable definite integrals. 

As always in. such cases J is subject to an ambiguity of sign which must be determined 
so as to make the transformed integral positive. The validity of the variate-transformation 
depends on the familiar conditions governing the change of variable in a multiple integral. 
For example, it is a sufficient condition that the new variables and their first derivatives 
shall he continuous in the a:’s and that J does not change sign in the domain of integration.’*® 
Some further examples will make the general type of investigation clear. 


Example 10.1 

To find the distribution of the mean of a sample of n values .tj 
tribution 

<lx 


. 1 ' from the dis- 


dF : 

The joint distribution is 
and the statistic z is given by 


71(1 +* .r^ 


— X < a: < oc. 


1 (1 r . 

1 ^ ux,_ 


(1 + Tf) 


( 10 . 10 ) 



/"I 


We ha,Te to integrate (10.10) over a domain of r’s subject to Ix < nz. 
variables Xi = Xi, = a'j, . . . x^_i — and 


- (ittir 
Let us take new 


* See, for example, de la Vallee Poussin, C ours d' analyse infinitesimal, 1926, vol. l,para. 2S5; vol.2, 
para. 18. 
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Here J is evidently equal to the constant n. Oux new variaMes Xi . . . may extend 
from — oo to -f 00 and the new variable z from — oo to z. We then have 

rs TOO ^ n —1 

and the frequency function of ^ is given by the (n — l)-fold multiple integral in a;i. . 
in (10.12). This integral may be evaluated by step-by-step integration. We have 
1 

(1 -f (a - cc}^} -f (r + iy}{a^ + (r - l)^} 

La; 4 1 ■+ 1 f 2 4 (<^ — ^y 4 

Whence, integrating with jespeot to x from — oo to 4 cOj find on the right 

log {x^ 4 1) ~ log {y^ + {a — xy} 


(r 4 l)2}{a2 + (r 1 ) 2 }L 


reducing to 


4 (a^ 4 — 1) tan.~^ x 4 


^2 ^ 1 


tan""^ 


CO — a 


“1O0 

-J — o 


X. - 


. (10.13) 
fi^d that the 


Thus in (10.12), taking x = r = 1, a == 

{% — l)-fold integral reduces to 

r jj 

-c«‘ ‘ ‘ J~-o< (1 + ^y) {2^ + {nz — xi - . . . 

Integrating with respect to • • • successively, we reduce this eventually to 


71^ 


dl = 


— ■ 00 <2 < 00 


. (lO.M) 

. (10.15) 


n{n^ 4 (^2:) jr(l 4 
Thus the distribution of z is given by 

dz 

:7t(1 +- z^] 

and is thus the same as that of a single observation. 

This is an interesting example of the failure of the Central Limit Theorem, the mean 
of samples of n failing to tend to normality for large n. The second moment of the distribu- 
tion does not exist. 


Example 10.2 

To find the distribution of a linear function of n variables Xi . , , where x^ is dis- 
tributed normally with zero mean and variance v^. 

Let the linear function be 

a; = a^x^ 4 ... 4 (10.16) 

Then by a transformation L = we have 

v^v 

(10.17) 

and ly. is now distributed with zero mean and unit variance. Our problem is thus equivalent 
to finding the distribution of a linear function of variables each of which is normally dis- 
tributed with zero mean and unit variance. 
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Coasider a transformation of type 

Cl = hBi + ills + • • • + 

Ca = “f' W'sfs + • • • 

Cn ~ + Piiz -f . . . -f Pn^n 

and let ns determine the fs . . . j)’s such that 

¥k + + . * - PjPh = 0, all j ?=^ k 

This can always he done, for the conditions impose only n + 
constants. 

We have then 


. (10.18) 


. (10.19) 
1) conditions on the 


n m 

+ . . . + i^nsn)* + • . . + (pill + . . . 4-p„fn)* = 

1=1 f-l 

in virtue of (10.19). The joint distribution of the |’s is by hypothesis 

^ exp(-|r^=*)i7d? 

(27c)2 


where 


exp (- iEv-)j n d: 

(2.t)2 




The determinant ^ is then, from (10.18), 


\k h 

TOl ?«, 


‘n 

m, 


( 10 . 20 ) 


Pi Pi ■ ■ ■ Pn 

and multiplying this by the equal determinant 

h OTi ■■■ Pi 

\ Wlj . . . p.. 

k »hi ■ P,i 

we find, in virtue of (10.19), that the product is 

,1 0 ... l» 

: 0 1 ... 0 

0 0 1 

Thus 7 = d: 1 ( 10.20) becomes 

J 


-- exp (— jru-)/7tC. 

(2,t)2 


. ( 10 . 21 ) 
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Now the I’s ma7 vary from — oo to oo, and if we require the distribution of one of the 
Ts, say Cl ( = + • • • integrate orer all -valnes of C such that 

< Cl* This is equivalent to a range of Ci from — oo to Ci and of the other Ts from 
~ 00 to -H 00. Thus the integral of (10.21) becomes the product of (n ~ 1) definite integrals 

each equal to 1 = (2jr)^ and the integral c^C, hence reduces to 

J — CO J — 00 


In other words, C is distributed normally with unit variance and zero mean. C is an 


arbitrary linear function subject to the condition that = 1. Eeferring to (10.17) 
we see that the slightly more general linear function z = = Sa^ will he distributed 


normally about zero mean with variance for then has coefficients 




7 / V 


™ 

obeying the condition ZL^ 1 and is distributed with unit variance. 


The Geometrical Method 

10.4. A considerable amount of cumbrous analysis may usually be avoided by the 
use of geometrical representation of the domain of integration. We may imagine the values 
... attaching to any given sample as the co-ordinates of a point in an 7z-dimensional 
Euclidean hyperspace. The function dF{xi) . . . dF{xJ may then be regarded as the 
density at the point and the total frequency between z^ and Zz will he the integral of this 
density (the weight) in a region lying between the two loci %{Xt^ . . . = aii and 

z{xx - , . r^) = 2i2> which in general will he hypersurfaces in the 7i-fold space, i.e. will 
themselves be spaces of {u ~ 1) dimensions. The distribution function of z will be the 
total weight between the h3rpersurface corresponding to 2 = -- oo and that corresponding 
to z ; and the frequency function will be the element of weight between the hypersurfaces 
z — and z + ^dz. 


Example 10,3 

Consider again the problem of Example 10.2. In the n-fold f -space the density is 
given by 

(27t)2 

The statistic z (= Za^Xj-) determines a hyperplane 

2 ^Za^V^Sj 

and we have to find the total weight between this hyperplane and the corresponding hyper- 
plane at — 00, i.e. the weight on one side — the “ lower ’’ side — of the hyperplane (10.23). 

Now EP is the square of the distance of the point from the origin and is 

therefore unchanged by any rotation of the co-ordinate axes. Choose such a rotation 
which brings the axis of one variable perpendicular to the hyperplane (10.23), meeting it 
in Q. Let P be the sample point , 1,^ and 0 the origin. Then 

2*12 = OP2 _ 0Q2 + gp2 
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so that the deasity at F is 


. g-viQ'er\QP'_ 
(27e)? 


Far variation over the hyperplane OQ^ is constant and the integral of is thus a 

constant independent of OQ. Hence the frequency function of z is given by 

f{z) = lce-V>Q\ 

k being some constant. 

But OQ is the distance from 0 to the hyperplane and is given by 


Hence 


00 * = 




f{z) =i:exp -1^, 

i.e. z is distributed ixormally ’with variance about zero mean. 

The reader will find it instructive to compare this example ’with the previous one. 
They arc, in ejffect, the same thing expressed in dijFerent language. 

Example 10 A 

. Consider again the illustration of 10. 2 . The elegancje of the geometrical approach is 
well brought out by the analogous derivation of the result there obtained. 

In fact, our density function, as before, is given by 

We require the distribution of the statistic z = OF^, and the density is obviously constant 
over the surface z = constant, that is to say the {n — l)-dii}iensional hypersphere. The 
frequency function of z is then the integral of this constant density between the hyperspheres 
2 and 2 +- dZy i.e. is proportional to times the element of the volume of the hyper- 

sphere, which itself is proportional to the Tzth power of the radius OP, Thus y^e have 

dF = le-^^‘4-OP^ dz 
dz 

giving, on evaluation of the constant, 

dF — , dz 

as before. 

Now suppose that the quantities . x^j while still being normally distributed with 

unit variance, are subject to p linear restrictians of type 

aiZi + + . . . Vn = 

In the )t-space the variables x will then be constrained to lie on p hvp>erplanes. The first 
will out the hypersphere of constant density in a hjp)ersphere of one low'er dimension, also, 
of course, of constant density; the second will cut this in a h}q)ersphere of one low^er 
dimension still, and so on. The result of the linear restrictions will be to constram the 
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Tariables to a hyperspkere of p lower dimensions, and thus the distribution of z in these 
circumstances will be as before, but with n — p instead of i.e. 


cll = 


' 2 




( 10 . 24 ) 


Example 10.5. The sampling distribution of the mean and variance in normal samples 
Writing x for the mean of a sample, we hav^e, for the variance s^, 

n 

== — x^. 

n 

In samples from a normal population with zero mean and unit variance the density at the 
point OTi . . . is proportional to 

exp (— \Ex^) == exp {— -f nx^)]. . . . (10.25) 

Let us find the sampling distributions of s and x. Prom (10.25) it is seen that the density 
function can be expressed simply in terms of those quantities, and we then have to find some 
transformation of the volume element dx^ , . . dx^. 

In the ?i-space consider the unit vector whose direction cosines are -4-, -i. 

^ \/n' 

say OQ where 0 is the origin. If P is the sample point, let PM be the perpendicular from 
P on to OQ. Then the length of OM is 


4- -t- 

\Jn 


— IL = x^Jn. 

yn 


The length of OP is ^Zx^. Thus the length of PM is {Ex’^ — nx^)^ = s^/n. 

The element of volume at P may he regarded as the product of an elemental increment 
in OM, equal to dx, and the elemental volume in the perpendicular hyperplane through Jf . 
In the h 5 q)erplane the contours of equal density, as in the last example, are hyperspheies 
of radius s^n centred at ilSf, and consequently the element of volume is equal to h dx s'^'^^is 
multipKed by other elements which need not concern us since they are independent of 
X and s. We have then for the element of frequency 


dF oc exp {■— ^{ns^ -f nx^)}s'^ dxds , . . . (10.25) 


and this splits into two factors 

dP oc (10.27) 

dP oc (10.28) 

Thus in samples from a normal population the distributions of mean and variance are 
independent. Equation (10.27) is equivalent to the result found in Examples 10,2 and 10.3. 
Equation (10.28) is new. We have 

dF oc 


and, on evaluation of the constant, 

•n— 1 


dF = 



s-ins»,n-3 


0 <5 < OO. 


. (10.29) 
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It is interesting to conapare this vith the distribution of the previous example. In the 
latter case w& found the distribution of the sum of squares of the variables mea-mred from 

a fixed point. In this case we have found the distribution of - th of the sum of the squares 

Ml 

measured from ike sample mean, k comparisoB of the form (lf>.29) with that of (10.24) 
shows that the distributioa of variances is, except for constants, the same as that of sums 
of squares when subject to one linear constraint. 


Example 10,6, distribution 

In the previous example we have 


s\/n 


OM 

PM 


= cot 


where ^ is the angle POM, 

If, then, we define a statistic z = z will be constant over the cone obtained by 

s 

rotating PO about the unit vector, keeping the angle <f> constant. The distributioa of z will 
then be given by determining the weight between the cones defined by ^ and ij> + dff>. 

Consider the intersection of these cones with the hypersphere of radius OP. They 
will cut off an annulus on the sphere whose content ” (the u-dimensioual analogue of 
volume) will be proportional to OPd^.PM^"^^ 


The density function is constant and proportional to on the hypersphere and thus 

the total frequency between the cones will be proportional to 

d{0P) 

Jo 

oc d j>, 0 < ^ < rr. 

The distribution of z ■ cot 4>) is then given by 

dl a 

(1 


or, on evaluation of the constant, 



2 


1 



( 10 . 30 ) 


Since 2 is the ratio of two functions of the variables of unit dimension this distribution 
holds for samples from a normal population irrespective of the scale, that is to say , irrespec- 
tive of the variance of the parent population. 

The distribution is usually put in a slightly different form. 




f V n 




= x\n - 1 ) 2 . 


Put 
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(10.30) then becomes 

dF = 


dt 


‘'{n 


- i) (i + 




\'V\'7C. 




dt 


/2\vf 1 

1+1)-^- 


. (lOJl) 


. ( 10 , 32 ) 


vliere v = n — L 

This eelebrat-ed expression is known as Student’s ” distribution after the nomde plume 
of its discoverer (l&OS).^ The distribution function may be evaluated from the ineomplete 
j&-function, but special tables have been prepared. One such, due to Student ” himself, 
is given as Appendix Table 3. 


Example 10.7. Dutribulion of the mmn of samples from a rectangular population 
Consider now a sample of n valnes from the rectangular distribution * 

dF ^dx 0 < ir < 1. 

In the -space the density function will be a constant everywhere inside a hypercube 

0 < 1, y = 1, . . . ^ . . . (10.33) 

and zero elsewhere. The unit vector will be the long diagonal of this cube. If P is the 
sample point ... x^) and PM the perpendicular on to this diagonal, then, as shown 
in Example 10.5, OM = x^/n. Thus, for the distribution of x we require the element of 
weight (which in this case is proportional to the element of volume) between the hyperplanes 
i and x i- dx; and this is equivalent to finding the content of the hyperplane (its area ”) 
cut off by the various faces of the hypercube. The complication of the problem arises from 
the fact that as x increases this region changes its shape according to the number of edges 
of the liypercube cut by the hyperplane. 

Consider the quadrants ” 


Xj. > rj 

= 0 or 1 '' 


1, 2, 


(10.34) 


whose corners are the comers of the hypercube. Any one of the corners may have 0 or 
lor2 . . . or of its co-ordinates equal to unity and the rest zero. We divide the quadrants 
into (n ^ 1) sets according as the comer has 0, 1, . . . of its co-ordinates equal to unity, 
that is, according as 


=i:'. 


3=1 


is equal to 0, I, . . . A quadrant of the jfth set may be called There will be 
different Let S be any point of Qo, i.e. any point whose co-ordinates are all > 0, 


* Strictly speaking, “ Student’s ” distribution is that of (10.30), the modified form (10.32) being 
due to E . A. Fisher. The latter form is therefore sometimes referred to as Fisher’s « -distribution. 
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and let just s of its co-ordinates be > 1. 


Then S will belong to just 



and so on. Now if a > 0, 



= (1 - 1 )' 0 . . ( 10 . 35 ) 

<=0 

Hence, if whenever a point belongs to a Qf we give it a density ( — 1)^ and then sum over 
all Qy the resultant density will be 1 or 0 according as the point belongs to the h 3 /percnl>e 
or not. 

Let the segment of the h 5 rperplane 

z (10.36) 


lying in Qo have content Then the segment lying in any member of (10.34) will 

have content —r) which is zero if r > 2 :. Further, the segment of (10.36) lying in 
any member of (10.34) will have the content 

A^(-l){”)r„( 2 - r) . . . (10.37) 

where h = [s], = the greatest integer less than z. 

To find Tniz), let ( 2 ^) projection of VJ^z) perpendicular to one of the axes, 

so that 


Now is the content of the /i-dimensional region bounded by ( 10.36) and the co-ordinate 
hyperplanes — a region whose base is therefore of content r,i( 2 ). The perpendicular from 

0 to this base is -7-. Hence 

V 71 


and 


or 



Since 1^1(2) = z\/2 repeated applications of this formula give 


= 


(n - 1)! 


Substituting in (10.37) we find for the content of the 
and the hyperplane 


m = 


v«' 

(.riri) 





region coniinoni to the hyperciibe 


— .... ( 10 . 30 ) 


for values of 2 : between k and Jc -f 1- 
Since 
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the distribution of the mean m = - is given by 


/(m) = 


n" 

(» - 1 )! 





n— 


I 

dm 


- < < 
n 


i(j -f- 1 

ih 


(10.40) 


This is the required distribution. It is unusual in consisting of n arcs of degree (n — 1) 

Jc 

in m, having {n — l)-point contact at their joins, that is at the points - (fc = 1, 2, . . . n). 

The distribution is symmetrical since the hyperplane z — constant is perpendicular to 
the long diagonal, which itself is an axis of symmetry of the hypercube. 

For particular values 7i = 2, 3, 4, (10.40) gives the following results for the frequency 


function : — 



» == 2: 

Am, 

0 < 7M < |- 


4(1 — m). 

i <TO < 1 

ti = 3 : 

27m ^ 

_ j 

0 <?7l < ^ 


07 

- 3(m - m> 

J <»n <f 


f (!-«»)% 

I <m <1 

n ^ 4c 

128 - 
3 ’ 

0 < TO < J 


- 1)*}. 

^ <TO 


] OQ 

^{(1 -m)»-4(| -m)®}. 

^ <TO <1 



1 < ?«, < 1. 


If the frequency curve he drawn it will be found to resemble a normal curve in appear- 
ance. The distribution, of course, tends to normality as w- increases in virtue of the Central 
Limit Theorem. 


The Methd aj Characteristic Functions 

10.5. It has already been noted that the characteristic function of the sum of 
n independent variables is the product of their characteristic functions. This simple 
property enables us bo find the sampling distribution of a wide class of statistics which 
are expressible as sums, and particularly of the mean. 

If we have a sample of n values from a population whose characteristic function is <^(^), 
the characteristic function of their sum is Thus the distribution function of their 
sum z is 

= ( 10 . 41 ) 

and the frequency function is 

/( 2 ) = 


( 10 . 42 ) 
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The followiag examples will illustrate the power of these results. 

y' Example 1C.8. Eistributwn of tie Mean for the Binomial 
The characteristic function of the binomial (q +- pY is 

(q 4- pe*)’’. 

The c.f. of the sampling distribution of the siun of n values is then 


(q 4 pe*)"* 

and that of the distribution of the mean ( - of that sum) is 

\n / 

f ihm 

I? 4 pe«/ . 


But this is the c-f. of the binomial 


1 . 


(9 + Pr, 


(10.43) 


the interval being - instead of unity ; and hence this distribution is that of the mean. 

Tif 


/. 


Example 10.9. DistributicM of the Mean far the Pcissm Distributim 

The characteristic function of the Poisson distribution whose general term is is 


exp — 1)}. 

The c.f. of the mean is then 

exp — l) 

and hence the distribution of the mean is the Poisson distribution, whose general term is 


t\ 


( 10 . 44 ) 


the interval being - instead of unitv. 

71 


r 

^ Example 10.10. Distnimtim of the Mean for the Xormal Popnlatim 
The characteristic function of the normal distribution 


dl 




o* 


dr 


is exp {— \t^c^ 4 it^}. 

The c.f. of the distribution of the mean of n. values is then 


expn|-|— 



^ n 



(10.45) 


This is the o.f. of a normal distribution with mean ii and variance — , which is therefore 
the distribution required. 
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Emmple 10.11. Disirilmtioi of the Mean for the Type III Populatim 
The characteristie fanctioii of the distribution 


dF 


r{y 


1 ^L/xS^'"^ (lx: 


a 


a > 0 


1 


IS 


(1 — ita)y 

The e.f. of the distribution of the mean of 7i values is then 

1 


1 


This is the c.f. of the distribution 

1 


dF 


r(yn) \ a 


itayy 

^2^/7ix:'Y"~^9i dx 


(10.46) 


Example 1012. Distribution of the Mean for the Rectangular Population 
The characteristic function of the distribution dF = dx is 

pit __ 1 

1 ^^dx = 

it 

u 

— l\n 

The c.f. of the mean of 7i values is then — , and the frequencv function is thus 

7t 

< 71 



. (10.47) 


This integral is everywhere holomorphic and the range of integration may then be 
changed to the contour F consisting of the real axis from — oo to — c, the small semicircle 
of radius c and centre at tlie origin, and the real axis from c to oo. Thus 

it 


Now 



ifj 


[~ 1 )" 
2ti 




dt. 


pigs 


dz = 0 if g > 0 


1 


. (II>-48) 


This may be seen by integrating along a contour consisting of F and the infinite semi- 
circle above the real axis if gr > 0 and below it if g < 0. 
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Sutetituting in (10.48) we find 




_ (- V'f- iVr _ 

(B. -ijiZ. \J/^ 7T 




VJA «/ 

This, with a fe-w^ changes of notation, is the same as (10.40). 

10 . 6 . General expressions may also he deriYed for the distributions of geometric 
means and the moments about fixed points. 

In fact, if y = logo;, the characteristic function of y is 


x(t) = e'*^^(}F=\ x'‘dF. 


The distribution of the sum of ?i independent Talues of y, say nz, is then given by 


1 r* 

F(nz) - F{0) == ~ 

2.tJ^ 


1 r 1 - 


. (10.49) 


and the distribution of the mean is that of z. But z = log u, where u is the geometric 
mean, and hence the distribution of u may be found. 

The frequency function, w^hen it exists, is 


1 

f(7iz) — — e 7.^ fit. 


Similarly the characteristic function of a power of the variate, s<iy .r% is given by 


(^{i) = I ^ d 


(IF 


and thus the distritiition of the rth moment, say by 


F{nz) - F(0) = 


^ n-itm _ 1 

it 


( 10 . 50 ) 


Example 10 A3, Distribution of the Geomdric Mean in Sample'^ from a Recta h gular Population 
If the population is 


(IJ == ^ (tr 0 < a, 

a 


the characteristic function of I 02 .i* is 


^ ,, (t.v 


Jo « 


1 + li 
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The frequency fiinctiou of u = -Tlog^r is then given by 

1 r^e ^~iiu fjnit 

23rJ -oc (1 -r iO” 


23rJ -oc (1 -r !0» 

1 rao pitixilog a~n) 

= — I di n log a — u > 0. 

(l+fO" 

This integral may be evaluated in the manner of Example 10.12 and we find 

^ _ (7iloga - 

whence, putting : = 6^, we find for the distribution of the geometric mean z 




(10.51) 


Example 10,14. Distrib'utdm of the Second-order Moment about the Pop%lation Mea^i in 
Samples from a Xorryial Fopiilation 

If the distribution is 

1 -Jl’ 

dF = -e 2 (r* dx 

a\/(23i) 

the characteristic function of a; ^ is 


i__r 

<rv'( 23 r)J. 


gifa* g 2a> d.V 


and the frequency function of this is 


(!' 


y 

, is then 


1 

1 _ 



u. )- 




. (10.52) 




This may be integrated in the manner of the previous example, or the result written down 
directly from the consideration that (10.52) is the characteristic function of the distribution 


(2a^Wm 


€ 2a* 


(10.53) 


a result which mav^ be compared with that of Example (10.5), to which it is equivalent. 
The Method of hiduction 

10.7. The distribution of the sum of tw^o independent variates may be obtained 
directly without the intervention of characteristic functions. If Fi{xi) and are 

the distribution functions, the distribution function of s = Xi -r is given by 


Too 

dF=:\ (IF, (IF,, . 


. (10.54) 
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the domain of integration being that for -which Xi 


Tf 


\:h: 


dF, 


— j ^ — ^2) a- 

J —00 

If, further, F is differentiable, the frequency function of z is given by 




poo 

J —00 




(10.55) 


( 10 . 56 ) 


and /a being the frequency fiinctioiis of and 
(10.66) can be used to obtain successiyely the distribution of the sum of any number 
of variables whose individual distributions are kno™. If all the variables have the same 
distribution the general form may be suggested when the results for two or three variates 
have been worked out. Its correctness can then be verified by induction. The following 
examples illustrate the method. 

Example 10.15 

Consider again the distribution 


dx 


00 < r < 00. 


dF 

7i;(l 4-n;^) 

By (10.56) the distribution of the sum of two independent variables each of which has this 
distribution has the frequency function 


This suggests the general form 




(lx = 


4 2*) 


n 

7t{z^ + 

If this is correct, then the form for >f 1) variables is 

n 


r. 


-f- {Z 


-r--.y.)(nb) 


(n ^ 1) 

jc{z- 4 (n -f irr 

The result holds for n = 1, 2, and is therefore true in general. 


Fxample 10J6 

In Example 10.4 we found that the distribution of the sums of squares of n independent 
variates is given by 



n^ 

^ J 


‘•2' dz. 


( 10 . 57 ) 


Suppose we had surmised this form from an examination of a few cases for low in Let 
X be another variate distributed normally about zero mean with unit variance. We require 
the distribution of 2 ; -f 
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Let x" = r. Then v lias the distribution 

1 


(IF ^ 


■mi) 


v~^ di\ 


Then, from (1€.56) the fiequencj- function of the distribution of u = z -+ v h given by 


f ^ 


^ g-Uu-z) e-iz 2l(«-2) ^2 


m) 




-lu 


11 + 3 


2— ra)r{| 


[ (■» - 2)' 
J — ao 




— e“*" 


n + 1 


2“r(i)r(| 


tt+i 

2~ri 


C-+) 


g—iu 


which is the same as (10.57) with n + 1 for n. Hence the distribution holds generally. 


The Distribution of a JRatio 

10 ,8. Cases not infrequently arise in which we wish to find the sampling distribution 
of the ratio of two statistics, The problem becomes somewhat complicated when 

the divisor may be negative, but relatively simple in the contrary case. 

% 

If Ti, jPj are the distribution functions of Zi and and x = -, then for the distribution 
function of v we hare 


rvzt 

dF =\ dl, dJ, dv 

J — oo J — oo 

= f Fi{vzf)dF^dv, 

J — oo 

or, in terms of frequency functions, 

f{v) = z,Ji{vz 2 )Mzi) dZi. 

J -30 


(10.58) 


(10.59) 


Example 10 J7 

Consider again the distribution of the ratio i, 's discussed in Example 10.6. Here x is 
the mean of samples of n- from a normal population and is thus distributed as 


s is distributed as 


njT* 

(IF CO e 2®* d^. 


ns* 

dF oc e ds, 


as we have found in equation (10.29). 
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Then the distribution of = - is, from (10.59), a constant time 

s 

rw w.*t*r* ns* , i 

s . e 'to* s’* - “ <Is cc 

which then gives us the distribution (10.30) on the evaluation of the constant. 

Example 1018, Fisher^ s ZHlisiribiitiofi 

Suppose we have two independent samples of ni and membere respectively from 
normal populations with variances (t\ and cr|. The distributions of the sample variances 


and 




are then 


dF oz e 0 < Sx < CO 

dF CC e 2<J»* 0 < < oo 


The distribution of the ratio t =1 h then, from (10.59), given by 
f(t) oc Sj exp exp ^ d*’, 


cx exp 


ds. 


2ff? 2a? 




0 <t < 00 


(10.60) 


This is usually expressed in a somewhat different form. Put 

, . Uog “f ■ - (jg - I log "-f - -{-[(=. 
We find for the frequency function of c 

p(n^-lU 

f(z) oc x) 


X < c < X 


or, writing I’l — Ui — 1 and — 1, aud evaluating the constant term 


'{^ r" 


In particular, if aj = (rl we get Fisher’s c-distrihution of the ratio of two rarianct^s from 
a normal population 




. ’,10.62) 


The distribution function of c may be obtained from tables of the incomplete i>^-funetioii. 
Special tables showing, for various values of Tj. and r.,, the values of : eorres})on(iiiig to 
F{z) = 0.99 and 0.95, have been prepared and are given as Appendix Tables 4 and 5. 
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10.9. Up to this point we have been mainly concerned with the distribution of a 
single statistic compiled from the members of a sample which is random and simple. The 
methods may, however, readily be generalized to obtain the simultaneous distribution of 
several statistics. For example, if there are several statistics Zi, z, . . . Zp, and the joint 
distribution of the sample values a-i . . . a-„ is represented by . . . a;„), the character- 

istic function of the z’s is given by 

. . . /p) = j ■ • • j -r . . . -r itpZp) (IF (a'l . .av) (10.63) 

and the frecxiienc}^ fimctioii of the (if it exists) hy 

f(z„ . . . Zp) = ■■■]_* - - • - ■ L 

dti . . . dtj, (10.64) 

Examples of the use of these residts will occur in the sequel. 
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EXERCISES 


dF 


10.1. Derive by the method of characteristic functions the expression for the sampling 
distribution of the mean of samples from the population 

dx 

jr(l + a:^)’ 

10.2. Show that the distribution of the geometric mean g in samples of n from the 
Type III population 


00 <;r < oo. 


dP 


m 


dx 


0 < x < XI 


IS 


dl = 


ng' 




r[n){np) }> 




(Kullback, 1934.) 

10.3. Show that the difference of two values drawn at random from the Poisson 

population Avdiose general term is is distributed in the form wdiose general term is 

r! 

T^(2i), where d can take all integral values from — x to x and is Bessels 

modified function of the first kind of order d and argument 2a. (Cf. Example 4.5. 1 

(Irwin, 1937, Jour. Roy. Statist. Soc., 100, 415.) 

10.4. Show’ that the distribution of the mean of samples of n from tlie Type II 
population 

dF X r^'^(l - d.r p > 0, 0 < a* < I 

is given by 

J 

where JJz) is the Bessel coefficient of order r in z. 


cos {nx^} (/|i, 


(Irwin, 1927.) 
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10.5. Show that the distribution of the geometric mean of n variables, one from each 
of the populations with frequency functions 






m ’ 




is the same as the distribution of the arithmetic mean of n independent variables distributed 
in the first of these forms. 

(Kullhack, 1934.) 

10.6. Show that the difference of two variates^, 2 :, each of which is distributed in the 
Type III form 


(IF. 


has the frequency function 


=1: 




o—Ut 


dx 


I <.00 (I + ty 

2p-l 

/(^) ■ ‘ip-i 


dt 




2-~r-r{p)rii) - 

w’here Kj,{x) is the Bessel function of second order and imaginary argument. 

(K. Pearson, Stouffer and David, 1932, Biometrikd^ 24, 293. 


10.7. If a frequency function is given as the sum of a number of terms of the Type A 


senes 




0 / 

show that the sum S of n independent variates has a frequency function 


/(S') =a(5r)Jl 


fS- 


nx 


+ . . . 


where 27 = <x\ ’n and 


. 4 . = r— -- 


nl 




. . . Vj,\(N — V; — 

the summation being taken over all values of the r’s for which 

^^3 + 4)^4 4“ - • • + = j. 

(Baker, 1930, Ann. Math. Statist., 1, 199.) 

10.8. A theorem of Cramer’s (1937) states that if two independent variables, .I’l and 
a’ 2 , with finite mean values, distribution functions F^ and F 2 and characteristic functions 

(f >2 are such that F^iO) = 0, so that is non-negative, and j* Id/- converges, then 

iven by 

F(v) = ir 

27rJ , it 


the distribution function of r = ~ is given 

^2 
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and tlie frequency function, if it exists, by 

/(r) = _i r if) di. 

1 — X 

Use this result to obtain the distributions of Examples HUT and Id. IS. 


1 0.9. Shov that the ratio of two independent normal variables has frequency function 


m 


1 mjO-| 

V'(2."r) (of - 


o|r-)= 


expJ- 


- of -r u|'t'2 j 


where m „ a, are the mean and standard deviation of the first variate, o, those of the 
second variate, and it is assumed that m, is so large compared with a, that the range of 
the second variate is effectively positive. 


Hence snow tnat normally distributed about zero mean with unit 

variance. 

(Geary, 1930.) 


10.19. Show that the ratio of two independent variables distributed as 
(IF oc ~ 0 < < r < oc 

(IF cc ~ 0 < < .r < x 


has a frequency function 




where | — m.v. (This includes Tislier's ^-distribution as a particular case.) 


X 

10.11. Show that the ratio of two variates v = where 2 \ is distributed iiomiallv 

X^2 

with mean mi and variance or" and the second like a standard deviation in normal samples, 
i.e. with distribution function giA^en by 

dl a - m,y-^ds 0 <s -C x 

has a frequency function given by 



where ^ = in i — in^v. 

(This includes Student’s"’ distribution as a particular ease.) 
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APPROXIMATIONS TO SAMPLING DISTRIBUTIONS 

11.1. In the preTious chapter we have considered methods of deriving sampling 
distributions in an exact form when the parent population is completely specified. Those 
methods are not applicable when the parent is not completely Imown, and they may in 
any case lead to results which are difficult to apply in practice, e.g. by yielding an integral 
which has not been tabulated. In such cases we can frequently deal with the problem 
by finding approximate forms for the sampling distribution, particularly by ascertaining 
its lower moments and then fitting a tractable type of curve such as one of the Pearson 
class. 

A procedure of this kind has, in fact, already been considered in Chapter 9, wherein 
it was seen that approximate expressions could be derived for the first and second moments 
of sampling distributions in terms of the lower moments of the parent. When the sn.Tnp1iTig 
distribution tends to normality this, in effect, solves our problem, for the first and second 
moments determine a normal distribution. The methods of this chapter are really develop- 
ments of this idea. We shall discuss exact methods of finding the moments of sampling 
distributions in terms of parent momenta. Our results are important not only on their 
own. account, but in giving an accurate method of judging the degree of approximation 
of the expressions for large n discussed in Chapter 9. In particular we shall he able to take 
up some points which had to be left on one side in that chapter — e.g. the rapidity with 
which some functions of the moments such as -v/hj approach normality. 

11.2. It is as well to recall that there are three different types of moment concerned 
in the investigation : (a) the moments of the parent population, (b) the moments of the 
sample and (e) the moments of the sampHng distribution. They will be referred to as 
parent-moments (parameters), sample-moments (moment-statistics) and sampling-moments 
respectively. Similarly we shall consider parent-cumulants, sample-cumulants and 
sampling-oumulants. 


11.3. In Chapter 9 we obtained the exact results 

■BK) = 

war (ml) = 

and noted that formnlae for sample moments about the mean were more difficult to obtain, 
^though -we shall later reject this approach in favour of another, it is instructive to consider 
what happens if we try to generalize the procedure of that chapter to our present problem. 
Suppose, for example, we are interested in the sampling distribution of the variance. The 
above equations give us the first two sample moments of the second moment about an 
arbitrary point.. For the first sample moment of the variance we have 

E(m,) = 

264 
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— 1 n(% — 1) .. 

n — I 

— M,. (11.2) 

This is exact and may be compared with the approximate expression given by the methods 
of Chapter 9, viz. : 

£{m^) = lii. . . . . .(11.3) 

We might then proceed to find the second, third . . . sampling moments of the variance 
and thus obtain more and more information about its sampling distribution. For example, 
■we have for the fourth moment 

E{mt) = 

= - ±mx^)y{Six)} + 1 {V(x»)}*{r(.r)}* 

- i{r(j:*)}{r(j:) }* T- 1 {i:(a:)}*J. . . (11.4) 

We can then find the expectations of the indi^ridual terms by an easy extension of the 
method already used. We express any powerin terms of products of the tj^ Z(ar^* 
when j:^Jc * y^l; the mean value of such a product, the a:’s b^ing independent, 

is n{n — 1) . . . i . - . ji'p- Without loss of generality we may take our 

origin at the mean of the parent, so that = 0 and other moments are those about the 
mean of the parent. The rest is mere algebra. For example, for the first term in (11.4) 
we have 

{E{x^)y = {xl+xl-^ . . . O* 

= 2a;® H- 42a/a:j5^ +- 4- . (11.5) 

The numerical coefficients require a little watching. That of x^Xj^*, for example, is 3, not 
6 as in the multinomial expansion of (Xj -f ■ • • x„^)^ because j and k can be interchanged. 
The mean value of (11.5) is then 

fit 4- 4:71 (n. - l)/i,fit 4 ^n(n — !)(» — 2}fi^i4 4 3n(n - l)/i| 4 n(7t - 1)(« - 2)(n - 3)/4 
A similar evaluation of the other terms in (11.4) leads eventually to the result 

2(m|) = — (;U« — fily 4 \[fit — — 24/i,j«5 - IS/rj 4 48/i,/i5 4 96/j5/i, — 30g|) 

7h 71 

— — 96/^j^ 3 — 54/*| -t" 33B/£4^5 4- 528/i|fft — 306//o) 

7h* 

+ \i5it, - - 176/r./<, - 102^1 4 924«4,« - 1232/r|//, - 1044gi) 

— — IQOiiifit — 95/<| 4 1050fitfii 4 I360//|hi — ISQouJ) 

+ Ijfi^ _ 28/ie/rj - 56fitlit - 35/^1 + 4 56D/i^^, - «30u?,) . (11.6) 

Th* 

11.4. Systematic investigations of the sampling moments on these lines (though by 
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a somewhat different method) were carried out by Tschuprow (1919) and, for the particular 
case of the variance, by Ciiurcli (1925), who corrected some misprints in Tschuprow’s results. 
Unfortimately the resulting formulae are exceedingly complicated— the above is one of 
the simpler cases — and are obviously unsuitable for practical work. 

It then began to be appreciated that their complexity might he due to the use of a 
speeial type of symmetric function of the observations, namely the moments, and the 
question arose whether other functions might have simpler properties. Thiele had already 
introduced the parameters which are now known as cumulants, and had defined some 
statistics which were the same functions of the moment-statistics as the cumulants are 
of the moments. He also gave some expressions for the sampling cumnlants of these 
functions. In 1928 C. C. Craig developed this work and gave a number of further results. 
Even these, however, were sufficiently complicated and were reached only after some 
labour, and Craig himself remarked that it rather seems that the best hopes of effectively 
further simplifying the problem of sampling for statistical characteristics lie either in the 
discovery of a new kind of symmetric functions of all the observations ... or in the 
abandonment of the method of characterizing frequency functions by symmetric functions 
of the observations altogether/’ 

About the same time R. A. Fisher discovered such a new kind of symmetric function, 
the A’-statistics, and his remarkable paper of 1928 forms the basis of nearly all subsequent 
wort on the subject. The new statistics have the valuable property of yielding particularly 
simple sampling formulae which can be obtained directly by combinatorial methods, obviating 
most of the algebraic labour inherent in the older methods. 

Sem inmriaifht SMistics 

11.5. It will be observed that equation (11.6) does not contain the parent-mean ii\. 
In deriving it we took an arbitrary mean at the parent mean, which simplified the algebra 
to some extent. The independence of E{m 2 ) of this parent mean is, however, not due to 
this accidental circumstance. In fact any transformation of the variate from one origin 
to another leaves Wa unchanged, for m 2 =2’(rr — and the transformation increases 
each a; and m[ by the same amount, leaving their difference unaffected. Consequently 
if is independent of the location of the origin, so must be its sampling moments. Thus 
our sampling formulae are very much simplified if we use statistics which are independent 
of the origin. Inequation (11.6) there are terms corresponding to /is, /^i and /4. 
If we had to take account of possible terms in /lii there would be additional terms such as 

and so on, our formula containing 22 types of term instead of only 5. 

11 .6, A statistic which is independent of the origin of calculation is said to be semin- 
vaxiant. The moment-statistics about the mean are seminvariant. We now consider a 
second family of statistics {p = I, 2, . . .), symmetric in the observations 

such that the mean value of is the pth. cumulant, i.e. 

E[k^) = /c^ (1L7) 

Note first of all that is uniquely determined by this definition ; for if there were 
two functions and k'^ obeying (11.7) their difference k^ — Jc^ would have a zero mean 
value. But this difference is itself a symmetric function and can therefore be expressed 
as the sum of terms etc., and hence its mean value is a series of terms each 

of which is a product of moments. The vanishing of this series would imply a relationship 
among the moments which is impossible except perhaps for particular parent populations. 
Hence Ap — k'^ must vanish identically and thus A^ = Ap. 
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Secondly, note that the i's are in fact seminvaiiant, except for L\ which is equal to 

the mean itself. In fact, we have by Taylor’s the<M»m 

“ % 

h 

'“f" ■{“ * ^11 “i~ •■'^2' • • - I 

-r Xj, . . . X J ^ . . (11.8) 

where 

B = + A 

djCi dx^ 

Taking mean values, and remembering that itself is independent of the origin, exoept 
for Ki, we have 

== S .... (11.9) 

Thus E(DJCp) and other terms on the right vanish separately, for (11.9) is an identity in h. 
In virtue of the remark above, this implies that Dip = D, = 0, and so on ; and hence, 
from ( 11 . 8 ), 

+ ft, Xj + i, . . . 4- ^ Xa, . . . xj. 

i,e. ip is seminvariant- The exception to this rule is which has as its mean value ki = 
and thus 

i, = ^r(r). . (ILIO) 


11 . 7 . We now proceed to find explicit expressions for the i-statistics in terms of 
the observations By definition ip is degree p in these observations (for Xp is 

of order p in the moments, that is, the sum of the orders of the moments comprising any 
term in is p). We may then write 

. . i)/.) ( 11 . 11 ) 

v^here the second summation extends over all the ways of assigning the .ti — ."is -4 , . . . 7 -^ 
subscripts (including permutations) from the n available and the first summation extends 
over all partitions of the number j>, . . . />/•"')• Is ^ number 

depending on the partition. 

We have 

ih-Vi -f i)2-T2 -f . . • .... (11,12 ) 

and define p by 

.^1 -f .T 2 4- . . . p. . . . . (11.13) 


On taking mean values of (11.11) we have, since the x"s are independent. 

01.14) 

vhere Bis the number of ways of picking out the p subscripts from k. permutations allowed, 
and is therefore equal to n{n — 1 ) . . . (?i — p -i- 1 ) 

Now from equation (3.31), we have 


K = uTirf '“PiV* ( ‘“'t.'Y 


, (11.15) 


A.S, 
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the summation extending over all partitions subject to (11.12) and (11.13). On identifying 
corresponding terms in (1 1.14) and (ILlo) we find the values of the A’s and on substituting 
in (11.11) obtain finally 


_ ir~Kp - 1)! V •Ti’'- • • • V' 

^ ■ "(Pi!)"' . . . . - . -t/ 


. ( 11 . 16 ) 


the explicit expression of I'p in terms of the r’s. 

We may notice an important simplification of this expression which is crucial in a 
discussion of the sampling properties of the h’s. Apart from factors in p and n a tjT)ical 
term in (11.16) may he written 

^ ^ 1 

^ i’l! ' ’ ' Pi! ’ ’ ' ■ ■ ■ nj- 

where, it is to be remembered, permutations of the subscripts are allowed. There will 
be a term of this type corresponding to every partition of p into w’s and of p into p’s. 
Consequently we may write 

- ■ • ( 11 - 17 ) 


where there is a term in the second summation corresponding to every possible way of 
assigning the subscripts. In tHs assignment subscripts are regarded as distinct entities. 
For example, if from the % subscripts we choose pi to be 1, pi to be 2, . . . to be + I, 
and so on, there will be as many different terms as there are ways of choosing pi from 
the I’s, and so on, i.e. 

— -n i — — — ; ( 11 . 18 ) 

(Pi!)"‘ • ■ - • • • ^s! 

In fact, (11.16) is a condensed form of (11.17) in which all the terms leading to the same 
a:-product are ad.ded together, their number being given by (11.18). 


Expression of k -Statistics in terms of Symmetric Products and Sums 
11 . 8 . Writing 

. . . p/q ^ ^ . . (11.19) 

so that, for instance, 

[ 21 ] 

[2^1] = r(.Va;/a'*) 

we see that the mean value of AVe can then write down 

the fc’s in terms of the symmetric product sums [p^] at once from the expressions of cuniulants 
in terms of moments. For instance, from (3.33) we have — 3//2/^i and 

hence 

k = 4 - 

= Wl. +._ 

n n(7i — 1) n{7i — 1){m — 2) 


. (11.26) 



tnSTATISriCS IN TEEMS 'OF SYMMETRIC PRODUCTS AND SrM> 25!) 

a result wliich, of course, can be obtained directly from (11.16). In laet. there aire 
partitions of 3, (3), (21), and (U). From (11.16) we then have 

l ==l 3^1 ^ (- I)l-3![21] _ ( - I)“^2!:i![Pj 

' n{^\yi\ ' - i)i^!i!ui! ' ii(N :inv. mi 

3i!] 

n ii{7i — 1) ' 7i(n — l){ii — 2) 

as before. 

It is, however, more useful for practical calculation of the !•- statistics to e.x press them 
in terms of the power sums defined by 

ClL:il) 

This can be done by expressing the product sums (11.19) in terms of power sums (a pro- 
cedure which may be facilitated by the use of tables of s^^mmetrie functions) or directly 
as follows : — 

Assume 

k\ =aQS^ -j- aiS^s\ ^ a ^9^1 

Since E{k^) = /C 3 == /I 3 we have 

pi'z = Uo£?(^> 3) -f* ’-r (iiE{s'\). 

Hence, for moments about an arbitrary point 

A- — l)«2/^i "T 

from which we find, identifying coefficients, 

1 = n{a^ i- -f ad 

— 3 = )f{n — l)(ai — 3^2) 

2 = ti(n — l)(n — 2)a2 

whence, solving for Uo, and Uj, we find 

^*3 ^ 3//«^‘2^*i T* 

11.9. The first eight /-statistics in terms of the power sums are as follows : — 

= 1 ^. 

i ' 4 — — “ir — df'/i** -|— 7'i')SqSi — — h)<8o ~t” 12 /i*SgtS| tjN] | 

h, = 4- 5n^)Ss - 5(«.3 - 10(w» - 4- - '2,> ^-.s; 

'H ' 

"4“ 30(?? ^ Tby^TySi — 60/2»t92'S*j "i” ^*1^*1 } 


( 11 . 22 ) 
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^*^'*'* “ 60*^^ + I6?2® + Ihi^ — 4re)55.Si 

— 15(?P — 4j(® — -f ■tti)StSt — 10(n^ — 2«® -j- 5ti^ — 4»)s| 

-r 30 (h® -r 9»- -f -Jiijutsf -f 120(^3 - n)ssSiSi + 30(»3 _ 3712 , , 2n)sl 

— 120(??‘'‘ -r 3«)s3.sif — 270(«2 — n)slsf -1- SeOns^sj — 120sf} 


- i2fi ^) s , - 7(n5 + 42n« -f llSn^ -- 42712)5^51 

- 21(^5 ^ i2n,4 _ 3I?i® -f 18Ji2)555^ _ 35(,j5 _(. _ 6712)5,^3 

- 42(».< 27)2* + 44w2 - 12M)53sf + 210(n* 4 6n ^ - 18n ^ 4 6j!.)s4S35i 

4 140(?i* 4 S?i2 — 67 i)5|5i 4 210(ra,‘ — 3 jj® 4 2n ^) s3sl 

- 210(74 4 13«2 4 6w)5«5f - 1260 (to 3 4 _ 2n)5352sf 

- 630(773 _ 3»4 4 27i)s|5i 4 840(7^3 4 4^)535^ 4 2520 ( n ^ — ra)5.?5? 

- 2520775,5? 4 720s? } ‘ “ 

(11-22) 

- 3S87i3 4 1207i2)s 8 - 8(77.6 49977® 4 757 7i« 

4 14177.® — 39877® 4 1207i)s,Si — 28(77.® 4 3771® — 3077® — 157773 
4 27871® - 12077)s,Sa - 56(77® 4 977® - 23774 4 n ItjS _ 218«2 + 12077)5553 

- 35(77® 4 77® 4 33774 — 12177® 4 2O677® — 12077)5? 4 56(77® 4 68774 4 359778 

- 8773 — 6077)s8sf 4 336(77® 4 23774 — 3177® - 23772 4 3077)555351 
4 560(?i® 4 577* 4 577® 4 577® — 677.)5453 Si 4 420(77® 4 2774 — 2577® 

4 46/7® - 2477)54s| 4 560(77® - 4774 _j_ 21«.3 _ 20772 4 1277)5?53 

- 336(77* 4 3877® 4 9977® — 1877)555? — 2520(77* 4 10?7® — 17?7® 4 677)5*5351 

- 1680(77* 4 277® 4 777® - 1077)5^5? - 5040(77* - 277® - 77.® 4 277)535|5i 

- 630(n* — 677® 4 11?7® - 677)5| 4 1680(77® 4 1777® 4 1277)545? 

4 13,440(77® 4 277® - 377)S3Sa5f 4 10,080(77® - 3?7® 4 277 )s?52 

- 6720(77® 4 5n -) s3sf - 25,200(77® -77)5|5? 4 20,1607753-5® - 50405f } 

In particular, we have 

A'l = TKi T 

7. 

ki = -m2 

— 1 


[n — l)(?z — 2')^^ 

7 

' ■ (» - l)(n-3)(..-8) ^^’‘ + **"'• - ^ *l”« 

expressing the fc’s in. terms of the moment statistics. 


(11.23) 


1 1 .10. There is a well-known theorem of symmetric functions which states that any 
rational integral algebraic symmetric function of ... can be expressed uniquely, 
rationally, mtegraPy and algebraically in terms of the symmetric sums s^. It can thus be 
so expressed in terms of the i-’s, for from equations such as (11.22) the s’s can be so expressed 
m terms of the k s. Thus an investigation of the sampling constants of any symmetric 
unction expressible in terms of rational integral algebraic symmetric functions can be 
tmnslated mto an inTestigation concerning the k ' s . 

To round off this account of the relationship between the k’s and the s’s we may refer 
to two interesting operational properties. Write K^, for the same function of the differential 
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operators ^ as kp is of the^s aiad S^for the same fiinetioii of tlie o|,rriitors as 

,s‘^, is of the r’s. Then 


= h j 

where (pi . . . pj partition of p other than p itself: and 


(li.24) 


-i>! 
= 0, 



. (11.25) 


Methods of proof and applications of these results are given in the exercises at the 
end of the chapter. 


Sampling C^muMnts of k-Siatistics ' 

11.11. The problem of determining the sampling moments or the sampling cinnnlants 
of t-statistics is that of finding mean Tallies of powers and products of th<tee statistics. 
To any number x with partition (ai“* . . . af*) there will correspond a moment 

. . , af>) . ; . VO .... (11.26) 

and a cnmnlant k {af a/«) related to the moments by the identity (of. equation (3.54)^ 







log 


h 


k 


: 11 . 27 ) 


For example, the fourth cnmnlant of b. will correspond to the fourth moment of 
w^hich is the mean yalue of ki. These quantities will be wTitten k( 2-^) and /i(2M, in accord- 
ance with (11.26), Again the cnmnlant /c(32) corresponds to the moment /4(32|. the mc^aii 
value of ^ 2 ^: 2 , ox their covariance in their joint sampling distribution. Generally, in the 
simultaneous distribution of the A’s there will he a separate formula of degree for every 
partition of o. 

Now^ the product , . . k^f* is homogeneous and of total degree u \n tiie .r‘s. 
Hence, when mean values are taken will be homogeneous and of total order 
a ill the parent /^’s. Since the ks themselves are of homogeneoiis order in the /ds ir follows 
that /c(ai*‘ . . . a/d is of homogeneous order in the k's. Hence we get the tirst rule for 
the sampling of /j -statistics (which is true of seniinvariants generally) : — 

Evle 1. K{ai^ . . . consists of the sum of terms each of which, excel it for con- 
stants, is a product of parent /c’s of order a. 

For instance, k:( 2^) is of total order 8 and is therefore the sum of terms hi >c.k.. 
Kj, k^kI and ktI Similarly k{ 32 ) wdll contain a term in and one in m'A mo others. 
As seen in the next rule, no terms in Ki appear (as again is true of seminvaria iVs ireiieraddy). 
Eiile 2. No term in . . . af^) contains ki, except k(1) itself. 

This follows as in 11.5. The Z’-statistics are semin variant and lienee tliihi >a!ii|Vling 
distribution cannot depend on the variable quantiti' k^. The exception r.t'rnrs when we 
are dealing with the only statistic which is dependent on the origin, namely and here 
#c(l) = Ki as is evident from the definitions. 


11.12. We now enunciate and illustrate the rules by which the terms in Kp/j" . . . 
can be found. As the proof of the validity of the rules is difficult to grasp until their nature 
has been comprehended we defer a proof until later in the chapter. 
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To iind the term in in . . . «/*) consider the two-way array 

I 

I 


(11.28) 


where there is a row corresponding to every k in the term and a column 

corresponding to every part in K{ai^^ . . . a/^). Consider the various ways in which the 
body of the table can he completed by the insertion of numbers whose row and column 
sums are the respective b and a numbers ; e.g. if we are seeking the coefficient of kqkz in 
k( 4^2) we shall consider such arrays as 

2 2 2 6 2 3 116 

11.12 1 1 . I 2 

1 1 . : 2 1 . 1 ! 2 

i i 

4 4 2 I 10 4 4 2 ! 10 

Then the rules by which these arrays give the coefficients of are as follows : 

Rule *3. Every array in which the numbers in the body of the array fall into two or 
more blocks, each confined to separate row^s or columns, is to be ignored. 

For instance, in the foregoing example 

4 2 . I 6 

9 . 9 

2 2 

4 4 2; 10 

is to be ignored, since the 2x2 block in the top left-hand corner has no row or coluinn 
number in common with the entry in the bottom right-hand corner. 

Ride 4, Subject to the ignoration of terms enjoined by Eule 3, to the coefficient of 

in/c(«i''‘ . . . there will be a contribution corresponding to each way of 

completing the array (11.28). Such of these as do not vanish ai*e composed of a numerical 
coefficient multiplied by a function of 7i. 

Rule 5. The numerical coefficient is the number of ways in which the coliiiim totals, 
considered as composed of distinct individuals, can be allocated to form the array concerned, 
divided by 

Rule 6. The function of called the pattern function, depends only on the configura- 
tion of zeros in the array, not on the actual numbers composing it or on the row and column 
totals. The function is given by considering the separations of the rows into distinct 
groups or separates. 
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(i) With one separate there is associated the nniiiber ii. with two separate 

— 1) • . . , with q separates n{n — 1) . . . (/i — g I J. 

(ii) In. each separation w’e count the number of separates in vhieh a particular column 

is represented by a non-zero entry. If in p separates, we assign the factor 

( - - 1)! ^ 

n{n - 1) . . ,'{n - p + 1) 

(hi) This is done for each column. 

(iv) The Yarious factors given by (ii) and (iii) are multiplied together for each separation, 
multiplied by the factor appropriate under (i) and the results summed to give 
the pattern function. 

Jtnle 7, Any array containing a row which consists of a single non-zero entry ha^ 
a vanishing pattern function and is to be ignored. 

Hule S, Any array containing a column w^hich consists of a single non-zero entry 

has a pattern function - times that of the array obtained by omitting that column. 

Rule S. Any array the non-zero elements of which consist of two groups connected 
only by a single column has a vanishing pattern function and is to be ignored. 

Example 111 

As an illustration of these rules (which are not as difficult as they look), supper we 
seek for the coefficient of k^kI in ^(4^2). If the reader will WTite dowm the thirty or so possible 
arrays with column totals 4, 2, 2 and row totals 6, 2, 2, he will find that the only ones which 
do not vanish are those of (11.29) and permutations of rows and columns with the same 
sum, namely 


2 

2 2 

1 6 

2 

3 1 


6 

3 

2 1 

6 

2 

3 1 

6 


1 

1 • 1 

2 

1 

1 . 

i 

2 

1 

1 . 

2 

1 

. 1 

2 


1 

1 . 

I 2 

1 

. 1 


2 

• 

1 1 

2 

1 

1 . 

2 


4 

4 2 

^ 10 

4 

4 -2 


10 

4 

4 2 

10 

4 

4 2 

10 



(a) 



{b} 




(<*) 



id) 




3 

2 1 I 

6 

3 

3 . 

i 0 


3 

3 . 

6 





1 1 1 

2 


1 

. 1 

A 



1 1 

2 


. (U.SO) 


1 

1 . 

2 


1 1 

2 


1 

. 1 

2 

• 


4 

4 2 ! 

10 


4 

4 

10 


4 

4 2 

Itj 





(e) 




(/) 




(17) 




With practice 

the reader 

will find it unnecessary to write 

doAvn arrays 

such t 

IS (<:). ('/) 


and (e), which are merely obtained from {b) by perniuting rows and columns, but for clarity 
at this stage they have been set out in full. There is one trap here to be particularly 
noticed. In array (b) the two columns summing to 4 and the two roAvs sunimiog to 2 arc 
different, and their permutations result in 4 different arrays. But in array (J), tliough 
the rows and columns are different, there are only 2 difierent arrays. 

Each of these arrays contributes to the coefficient required. Consider lirst oi ail that 

from (a). The numerical coefficient is fact or in 

brackets is the number of w^ays of allocating 4 individuals in the partition 2, 1, 1, similarly 
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for the second, and we diyide by 2! since there are 2 members of the row totals the same 
this being the only ^ factor. 

Under Rule 8, the pattern function is - times that of 

X X 
X X 
X X 

There are five separations of this, one of one separate, three of two separates and one of 
three separates. The contributions respectively under Rule 6 will be found to be 


3nhi - 1 )( 

\»i(n — 1)J — 1)/ n(n — 1) 

- 1)(. - 2) ^ 4 

ji{n — l)(n — 2)j\w(ji - l)(?i - 2)/ n{)i — l)(n — 2) 


The sam of these is 


(n — l)(n — 2) 


and hence the contribution from array (a) in (11.30) is 


(ti -l){n - 2)’ 

Now for arrays (6) to (c), which have all the same numerical factor and the same pattern 
function and can therefore he considered together. For any one the numerical factor is 

/ 4! \/ 4! \/ 2! \ 1 


2!l!l!/V3!l!/\l!l!r2! 


and that of the four together is thus 192. 

Under Rule 6 the pattern function will depend on the configuration 

XXX 


where x stands for a non-zero entry and a period for a zero entry. There are five separa- 
tions of this, one of one separate, three of two separates, and one of three separates. The 
contribution from the first is 

111 1 


n n n n- 


for each column has a non-zero entry in the separate. The contribution from the three 
separations given respectively by isolating the first, second and third row will be found to be 


-_L._ + 2 

\_n.\n - 1)» m3(m. _ 1)2 


in. - 1)2' 


The contribution from the separation of three separates is 

«(» — i)(?i. — 2)r ~ ^ yyj 


±._.l = 

I— 1)J n2(n - 


[ji{n — !)(??. — - 2 ) ~ 1 ) — 

The pattern function is the sum of these three contributions and is thus 
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The coatrifcutioa from arrays (/) and (g) in (11.30) will t)e found to he j p- 

Hence, adding all the contributions together, w*e find that the eoefficieiit of k«ic| in 
k( 422) is 


___ 72 _ 192 32 _ S(rai-ill) 

{n - - 2) ‘ (ii - 1)2 ' -- 2)’ 


as shown in equation (11.62) below. 


11.13. Bnle 10. The expression for any K(a/' . . .) which contains a unit part may 
be obtained from that without the part by ( 1 ) dividing throughout by n and (2) increasing 
the suffix of one of the k’s by unity in every possible w^ay. 

For example, it may be shown that 

k(2^) = 

ti n — 1 * 

Hence ^(2^1)='^+ 

ri(n — 1) 

^/92]^2\ ^ r 4 a*4/C2 

n® ' — 1) — 1)* 

and so on. 


11.14. The reader may be inclined to doubt whether this rather elaborate com- 
binatorial procedure represents much of an advance on the straightforw’ard algebraical 
approach considered earlier in the chapter. A few^ trials of the tw’o methods in particular 
cases will soon convert him to the former. The division of the coefficients into a numerical 
factor and a pattern function greath' simplifies the method and in ffict all the functions 
likely to be required for practical purposes have been tabulated by Fisher (11^28) or can 
he derived therefrom b^^ an iterative process given by Fisher and \Tishart |ef. Exercise 1 1.1 i). 


Example 11.2 

To find the variance of the second moment statistic m.,. 
From (11.23) we have 

// — 1 


Hence 


var 



k. 


a '(2 ") consists of two t erins, one in k 4 and one in kz. The only array eoiit rihu ti iig to t he first is 


*1 


0 


4 




2 i 4 
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for the second, and we divide by 21 since there are 2 members of the row totals the same, 
this being the only fi factor. 

Under Rule 8, the pattern function is ~ times that of 


X X 


X X 


There are five separations of this, one of one separate, three of two separates and one of 
three separates. The contributions respectively under Rule 6 will be found to be 


— 1 ) 


n(n — l)(w — 2) 


^ 71 ()l — l)J\u(?i — 1)J 7l{7l — 1) 

(-1)^2! \f 1)^2! 

n{7i l)(7i — 2)j\??(n — l)(n — 2)j 71(71 — l){7i — 2)' 


The sum of these is - , — and hence the contribution from array (a) in (11.30) is 

(n - l){n — 2) . V / V / . 

72 

{n - 1 )(^ - 2 )* 

Now for arrays (6) to (e), which have all the same numerical factor and the same pattern 
function and can therefore be considered together. For any one the numerical factor is 

/ 4! \ / 4! 2! \ 1 


\2!l!l!/\3!l!y\l!l!/*2! 

and that of the four together is thus 102. 

Under Rule 6 the pattern function will depend on the configuration 

XXX 


where x stands for a non-zero entry and a period for a zero entry. There are fiv^e separa- 
tions of this, one of one separate, three of two separates, and one of three separates. The 
contribution from the first is 

111 1 


n 71 71 71' 


for each column has a non-zero entry in the separate. The contribution from the three 
separations given respectively by isolating the first, second and third row will be found to he 


77(71 — i 


J 1^(71 — 


— 1)2 it ^{71 — 1)- 7l\77- — 1 

The contribution from the separation of three separates is 




7i{n — 1)(h 


jt{7i ~ l)(7i — 2) n{}i — 1) 1 


(71 - 1 ) 2 ' 


7l\7l ™ 1)2' 


The pattern function is the sum of these three contributions and is thus 


( 77 . - If 
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2*j5 


The contribution from arrays (/) a-nd (< 7 ) in (11.30) vill he found to be ' ” 

' 1 j 

Hence, adding all the contributions together, we find that the coefficient of k^kI in 
k( 4*2) is 


72 192 ^ 32 _ - Bo) 

- 2) ' {n - ip ~ (» -“!)*{« - Jf 


as shown in equation (11.62) below. 


11.13. 10. The expression for any K(ai*‘ . . .) which contains a unit part may 

he obtained from that without the part hy ( 1 ) dividing throughout by ti and ( 2 ) increasing 
the suffix of one of the k’s by unity in every possible way. 

For example, it may be shown that 

k ( 2 ^) = (!i j- . . 

^ ’ - n - 1 


Hence 


k(2 ^1) = +- - 

n{n — 1 ) 


K(22G)=i^ + 


44 


_L 


n^{n — 1 ) %\n — 1 )^ 


and so on. 


H.14. The reader may be inclined to doubt whether this rather elaborate com- 
binatorial procedure represents much of an advance on the straightforward algebraical 
approach considered earlier in the chapter. A few trials of the two methods in particular 
cases will soon convert liim to the former. The division of the coefficients into a numerical 
factor and a pattern function greatly simplifies the method and in fact all the fimctions 
likely to be required for practical purposes have been tabulated hy Fisher (19118) or can 
be derived therefrom by an iterative process given by Fisher and "Wishart (cf . E:xercise 11.11). 


Exam^h 112 

To find the variance of the second moment statistic m.. 
From (11.23) we have 

Jc, =: -m.. 

n — 1 


Hence 










/c(2“) consists of tw^o terms, one in and one in /c?,. 


The only array contributing to the first is 
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witli a numerical factor unity and a pattern function The arrays giving the second 
are of type 


2 2 

If any entry in this were a 2 the row in which it appeared would contain only a single 
entry and hence the array would vanish. The only contributing array is therefore 

! 2 
I 2 

: 4 

The pattern function will be found to be 


/n -ly 

var = I — -- — J k(2^) 

= (~ + 3/^1) H 

\ n J n — V 

1)1 f (3-^>(^-1)„2 

■ “3 ^ ^ 2 - 

As n becomes large this result tends to 

confirming the approximation given by equation (9.9). 

Example 11.3 

To find the third moment of we require k( 23). This will be the sum of factors in 
/C{j, /C 4 /C 2 , kI and ni. 

The coefficient of the first is For the second we have to consider the array 

71 

1 1 2 j 4 

1 1 . ! 2 

2 2 2 

all others vanishing except the two equivalent partitions obtained when the column with 
the single entry appears in the first or second place. The numerical factor is then 


1 1 
1 1 

2 2 


( 25 \ 2 1 


- 1 ) 


Hence 


k( 22 ) = + 

% n 


2kI 
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Tlie pattern function is ™ times that of 

n 

X X 
X X 

1 12 
i.e. is - ~ v;- The coefficient of K4/C2 is then 

n[n — 1) n{a — 1) 

For the term in k] the only contributory array is 

1 1 13 

1113 

2 2 2 6 

/ 2^ 1 w — 2 

with a factor 77— . — = 4 and pattern function - -- . 

VI! I7 2! ^ _ 1)2 

For the last term we haTe to consider the array 

11.2 

1.12 

.112 


2 2 2 6 

with a numerical coefScient 8 and a pattern function — 7^. Collecting terms together 

(?i — 1)2 

we get 

Km = -u ^ 

n ^ 7 i{% — 1) n{n l)^ (n — 1)^ -* 

This is also the value of the third moment jli{ 2 ^) measured about the mean of the sampling 

S/cE 

distribution We see that if the parent is normal the third moment reduces to 7 

(n - 1)^ 

i.e. is of order indicating a rapid tendency towwds symmetry. 


EmrnpJe 11 A 

Few things illustrate the usefulness of expressing the formulae in terms of cumulants 
and the power of the comhinatorial method better than the simplification imported when 
the parent population is normal. In this case only terms in k.. survive, all higher cumiilants 
vanishing. 

As an illustration let us prove that K(;pq) ~ 0 for normal samples unless p = q. 

The only term which can appear in K:{pq) is and evidently, if p — q is odd. even 

this cannot do so. If p ■+ g is even w^e have to consider tlie array 


P P 1 
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Now if any entry in this array is 2 the array vanishes since the row concerned will eontaiii 
onlj" one entry. The reverse can only happen if all the entries are unity, in which case 
the sums p and q must he equal. This establishes the result. 


Example 11.5 

Any containing w parts is of order Tor example, k(3^2“) 

is of order 

To prove this result we have to consider only the pattern function. Consider the array 

a 


. . . a, I a 


To the single separate there corresponds under Rule 6 the function 

Furthermore, no pattern function can he of greater order in n ; for in an array with more 


than one row, with q separates there is associated the factor where 

pi is the number of separates in the first column containing a non-zero entry, and so on. 
If there is more than one entry in the ^’th column the factor must he at least of order 

and thus the pattern function of order less than £f there is only one entry 

in each column the order must he 71 unless the function vanishes. Hence the result. 


11.15. By the above methods Professor Fisher worked out the sampling formulae 
for degree not greater than 10, and gave some of the 12th degree. The following are the 
results, with a number of corrections. 


Second k-Statistic 

k(22) = _l 
k(23) = 

(24) = " 


n -n — 1 


4(n - 2) 

n{n — 1) ' n{n — 1)“ (n — 1)® 


24 _ _ , 32(«. - 2) _ _ 8(4«2 - 9w 6) 

n^ti — f) ‘ %%% - 1)2'^*'^’ n^n — 1) 


144 


k(25) 


n{u. - 1)2 
KTn . 4:0/<g/C. 




^10 


96(?^ - 2) , , 48 

_ 1)3 

80(n - 2) , 40(5«2 - 12??, + 9) 

XvK-i +• KsK. 


n* n^{n — 1) ' — 1)^ 

16(?i. — 2)(6??2 — 12??. + 7) „ 480 


71^(71 — 1)3 




1280(/i. ™ 2) 

1920 


K 5 /V 3 /C 2 


, 320(4y?.g - + 6 ) . 480(2 % 2 __ in -f 6) 

n^7l — 1)4 ^ 4^2 ' _ -^y ^ 4^3 ^^3 

^ 1920(?i — 2) ^ 384 , 


(11.31) 

(11.32) 

(11.33) 


(11.34) 
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69 , im(H - 2) 

~r --JT ~r 

n\n — 1) n^(ri — 1)2 


240(2/1,- ■— 5m — 4 1 
-"ip - 


”“2)(7//.- — 14?/ —9) 

71^(71 — i)^ 


V200 , 4800(/? - 2) 

n>%ii — 1)^ >/3(?/ — 1)3 


4(1 13/1^— 52C0'i^'^ 950/1® ““8010/ — 2tUi) 

) :24-()0(5/i2 - I2ii - 9) 

;C,K,Kj ~ K,KtKt 

n^n — 1)* 


160(« - 2)(3l7i - 53) ., <160(7! - 2){67i* - I2!i -- 7) „ 

n \n - 1> 


1920(?i - 2)(97!2 - 23 h - 16) 
- 1)5 ' 

'9600 y 38400(71 - 2 


7l^(% — 1)^ 


7i%n -- 1)^ 


480(lln® 41ri3 “T 31) 

?'|3(/|, ~ i]® 

_ 9000(4/1® 9/i - 6) ^ 


28800(277® - In -f 6) 960(7! - 2)(57! - 12) 


7l®(7l — 1)® 

38400(7!. - 2) 2 

7! (-71 - 1)5*' 


n^K^Ki + 


( 7 ! - 1)5 


r7*(77 — 1) 


^SOO 

1 )* 


(11.35) 


Third k-StatisMc 

1.9 , 

7c{ 3“) -Tfs t r-TClKa 4 


- n.8 :r"-l»V2 -r 7''3 ^ 7 TTT it "-2 • ' 

It, 77 — 1 72 . — 1 (n — 1)(77 — 2) 

1 , 27 , 27(3?! - 4) . 27(47! - 7) 

(7- 7!(?i — 1) u{n — ])* 7!(7! — 1)® 

54(47! - 7) ^ 2 , 162(5it - 12) _ 36(7774 - 30?! -34) 

(7! - 1)2(77. - 2) ‘ (77. - 1)2(7! - ‘2 ‘ - 2)® 


. (11.36) 


27(17/72 — 49/1 — 3.5) 
7^)1 - 1)2 


1 0877(577 - 12) _3 

[7!. - 1)2(?7 - 2)2 ^ - . ( .. ) 

^ 54 108(2!! - 3) , 27(17/7 2 - 49/. - 3.5) 

^ 0 / T- -^, 7 — Y:-7> 4- - - , .3 

^ 7l^{n — 1} 7l\7l — 1)® /?-(// — Ij® 

^ l()8(7?/2 - 20n + 16) ^ 27(17// ^ - 47// 39) ^ 27(37// - 79) ^ ^ 

77 2(7! - 1)5 - .;r2(«.“-l)3 7!(7! - l)2(!i - 2)''"*'"^ 

324(l<)7i2 - 67/! -f 54) 162(657i2 - 245/i + 234) 

77(7! - 1)5(7! -2) ’ ’ ' „(,t _ 1 )2(„ _ O) * ' 

108(827!5 - 4817!® ^ 9587! - 640) _ _ UlS(.5!:t!(2 - 220»! - 224) _ 

;!(«; -^iy3(7!'-: 2)2 - i ''■•■■''2 

32 4(75715 - 473712 -2- 1016/! - 7;56) 

K-iK'i/C' 

7!.(77 — 1)2(1! — 2)2 

^ 27(17377^ - 1503715 -f 4<062772 - 7380/! - 1^09) 

77.(77 — lp~(7i. — 2)5 * 

108(71712 _ 26in -r 234) „ 648(79/7 2 - 343/! - 378) 

(/! - 1)2(17 - 2)2 ® - (77 - 1)5(71 - ■ 2)2 ' ' " 

486(637/2 - 29077 -+ 352) „ . 972(997/5 „ _ j280) . 

■ ■(7r^)2(7i - 2)2 (7! ~ 1)5(/1 - 2)5 
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162(87?i» ~ 504?i2 -f 1420 h - 1170) ^ S72(23h = - 103b. -+ 118) 

“0rLl)»(M -2)3 ^ («. ■-” !)> - 2)3 

648«(103k 3 - r)10» + 640) „ ^ ^ 64 Sh”-(5« - 12) ^ . 

(/I - l)3(!?. - 2)s (n - T)3(,r- 2)3'"“ 


Fourth k-Siafisfic 




k(4») 


1 


-Kg 


IB 

j 1 

lUn 




48 


/C5«3 


34 


1271, 


{n - l){n ~ 2) 


.^v 


Jl - 1 

24:7l(?l + 1) 


/Cl 


(7^, l)(n ^ 2) 


/C 4 K 0 


(n — l){7i — 2)(7 j — 3) 


1 


48 


;K^n 


/Cio^s + 


16(13w 


77® 71 {n — 3) 

48(16/7 *- 29) 
n{7i — 1)^ 

288(19/7 - 41) 


7i{n — 1)3 

12(37n - 70) 


17) , 12(41)1 

f<}t<3 + 


65) 


9)(b. — 1)® 


KoK 4 


+ 


(n - 1)3(b - 2)3 

Ila2{22jj3 - 106 m- + 133) 

0) - l)3(?l - 2)3 


n (n - 1)3 ' ' (b 

, 48(203w - 523) 

(?r^=iy3(» L:2) 

Keiff 4- 


_ 72(lln. - 19) 

'f « + TT TTSTT ?rv «8 


1)3(7) - 2) 

KgK 4 K 2 


144(56?!.3 - 257k + 302) ^ ^ , 1440(4k - 11) 


{11 1)3(m. - 2) 


f<tt<tK3 -j- 


8(709m.3 - 3430m. + 4456) 
(n- - 1)3 (b - 2)3 ' 


288(197)3 - 987)2 + 12571 4- 2)^^ 1728(24k3 - 1407)3 ^ 20()«. + 4) 

(71-1 )3(71 - 2)3(71 - 3) ~~(7F-l.)3(7r N~2)T(;^ X 3) 

^ 432(497).3-2877)3-^4087^ + 12) _ 2„2 864(1037)3- 629m-3 + 948?)-+ 24) _ . 

1 \ -j/ *1 \ 


(m-1)3(7j-2)3(?),-3) 


(7)-1)3(k -2)3(77 -3) 


, 288(4l7).<-3847),3+ 12097)3- 12827) -36)^^ 28 871(537)3-1797) -52) ^ ^ 

(m,_1)2(,1_2)2(, 7-3)3 + (7)-1)3(77-2)3()),-3) 

1728/)(297)3-1967)3+3177)+62) , 3 , 1728»(7) H-1)(m. 3-57) -f 2) ^ 
(?)-1)3(/)-2)'3(7)-3)‘3 '^'"2"^ („_1)2(^_2)2(,)_37^ 


Fifth k-SMistic 


k(52) 


25 

KTgfCs ~r 

il — 1 


100 

-/C 7 /C 3 

11 — 1 


200 , 125 . 

7 /< 6 ^ 4 + ^5 

71 — 1 n — I 


. 200// , 1200// , SoOn 

(n — 1) {11 — 2) {71 — l)(/i —• 2) (// — !)(// — 2 

1500^/ 600/1 (n -f- 1) 3 

'// — 1)(//- {n — l){n — 2)(n — 

1800//.(//, + 1) 2 120n^(/i + 5 ) ^ ^ 

(?/ — 1)(// 2)(//. — 3) (n — 1)(//. — 2)(n — S)(n — 4)^^ ' 


(1L3S) 


(1L39) 


/V 5 IC 3 /C! 


(11.40) 


. (11.41) 
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Sirth k-Statistic 

1 1 * . 

ic{6^) = -Ki 2 + 2 “T ISOK 9 K 3 -f 4:65K8#f4 — TSOw-ICj — 4til#cg) 

_ 2 "j (■ioO'ts'cl -i- 3600/C7 /c,/c, -j- 720(>K*K-,»f, -r (IIMIk-jktJ 
-f- 4500ycg/fi + 2160O«sK4iCs -f 495 OK 4 ) 

‘}l(7l 4- 1) 

2){n — 3 ) + 21 GOOktjKj/cI — ISSOOK-ifc: 

-f 54000K«/c5Kr, T 8100/c*) 

+ _ i)(„ -+ 21600^^^3) 

+ + l)(9^^ + 15ft - 4) 

(n — 1)(h. — •2)(n — 3)(n — 4)(n — 5) * ' 


Prodwct-Cwn^lant Formulae. 

k(32) = — ;C 5 H — r 

' ' 71 n — 1 

K: 42 = - ATc H r /C4f<2 + /C3 

' 71 — 1 71 - — 1 


k:(52) = -/c, - 

/i- -- 1 


10 , 20 

+ :: ; 


% ~ 1 


fC 62 = - KTg + /Cg/Ca i KTs^s n V "^4 

' /?. 71 — I — 1 li — 1 


20 . 
K 1 


K 72 = -MTg 4- 7 /C 7 K 2 H 7 /< 6><3 -r 7 

??. 71 — 1 — 1 n — 1 

1 16 56 112 

K 82 = -iCio + -/Cg/Cg 4- , K-:Kz , 

n n -~ 1 7i — 1 ;i — 1 

1 , 12 30 367i 

^ }i 71 — 1 n — 1 (7j. 


H — 1 


(« - 1)(« - 2) 

n 


k( 53) — - KTg 4" (1^^6^2 4" 4" 30 ^ 4 ) 4~7~~— “T'.'; — - (bOfCiK^ OOKj^Kg 

n 71—1 {(i — l)(7i—2) 

k{63) = -;C 9 4* — ^ — (I 8 /C 7 K 2 4- OS/cg/cs 4 - 105>c5K'4) 

II n — 1 


4“ r. (OOK 5 K 2 4" 360K4/c3fC2 4“ OO/cl) 

~ \){7l — 2) 

k( 73) = -/Cio + !^(2lK8Kr2 4- ^4/C7K3 4" lOS/CgKi 4- 105 k|) 

fZ — J. 

-)- ^ — (126/cs'fo “I" 630/<s/f3/cj + 420(fjK3 A BSO/c^kj) 

(n — l)(7i — 2) 


. (11.42) 

(11.43) 

(11.44) 

(11.45) 

(11.46) 

(11.47) 

(11.48) 

(11.49) 

) (11.50) 

(11.51) 

. (11.52) 
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Ar(o 4 )' 


/f(64) = 

/c{ 322 ) = 
<c( 42 S) : 

^( 522 ) = 

/c( 622 ) = 


k( 3 * 2 ) = 

(c(432) = 


k(5Z2) 


-K, 4 — 7 T- TOATeJCj 4- 120(f5Kj) 

n ?( — 1 


71 


— (I2OK5K2 -p 600^74/73^4 -p 180/73) 

(n - l)(w - 2 ) 


+ 


7l{7l -1- 1) 


{n - 1)(m. - 2)(w. - 3) 


240 / 73 k| 


- ffio H -(24/78/72 — 96/7, /7j -1- 194 ks/74 4“ 120/7?) 

« » — 1 


(11.53) 


-j- (180/7, /7i 4- IO 8 O/ 75 KJ /72 4" 720/(^/72 4" 1260/7 4 /C 3 ) 

(n - 1)(» - 2) 

n(7i 4- 1) (480/74/7| 4 - 1080/7f/7|) . 

^ - l)(}t - 2)(n - 3) ^ ^ 


, , 12(27J - 3) 48 

— 1 ) — 1 )- — 1 )- 


16 

I — 
20 


Ac|/C 3 


, . 8(5% - 7) , 4(771 - 10) 0 

. 4 :t ><^ 6^:2 T- 4 , v . -^ 5^3 + z 

11^ %{n — 1) %{n — 1)' n[n — 1)^ 


. 2 

JL 24 

■' ' %{n — 1 ) 


120 


4 


(?i/ — 1)2 

, 20(3?^ - 4 ) 
^ n(7i — l)^ 


, 20(5?i - 7) 

ICtKi + KsKi 


n(n — 1 )^ 


120 


,120 , , 480 

+ ,—^,.-<.-5 + 4 


(n — 1 

5^10 


28 , 12(7% - 9) , 4(41% ~ 56) 

/Cs/C2 -r — 7 “ T- — TTir ^ 6^4 


— 1 ) ' %(%' — 1 )^ " ‘ %(% — 1 )^ 

168 4 , 840 560 


20(5% — 7) , , 

- k: 


5 T i- 


n(n - 1)2 ' ‘ (n — l)^ 

840 

{n - 1 ) 2 " 


21 , 6(891 - 11) , mn - 5) 

KtiKi 4 ptT l^iKs -+ —, rr-l / 


(71 - 1)^ 


~'^s 4- , 

■71- 7l(7l — 1) 

, 18(69/ - 11 ) 


4 


(n 

-1)2(99 

— 2 


, 26 


f<9 

%{n — 

“d" 


36(5% — 


(99 

- 1)2(99 

— 2 


360-99 



99.(99 — 1)* 99(91 — 1)^ 

2 18(999 - 20) ^ ^ 369!. 

^K^KZ 4 (n _ i) 2 (.ft _ 2 ) ■ 

, 24(3« - 4) , 10(119!. - 17) 

• - — /C,Ks 4 


n{n — 1)2 


n{7i — 1)2 


I 

f<-^KZ + 


12(6199 - 128) 
(/! — 1)®(99 — 2) 


/7 4 / 73/72 -4- 


36(5n - 12) 

(91. - 1)> - 2)' 


(n _ i) 9 (,,, _ 2 )"’ 




31 , 10171 - 131 , 5(37% ~ 55) 

7i(%. — 1) n(n — 1)2 %,('% -- 1)2 


f , 30(9^^ - 16) , 30(4599 - 92) ^ ^ ^ 

9!(99 - 1)2 " ^ (99 - 1)2(99 - 2) " ^ ^ (99 - 1 j2(re - 2) ' ' ® 


(11.54) 

(11.55) 

(11.56) 

(11.57) 

(11.58) 

(11.59) 

(11.60) 
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60(15/^-31) 

^ ' -• K±i\ 


30(4');! - 103) 


(n. -l)2(/i ‘ (n - ljs(«r::"2j 

1620m 

(m' -l)=(n 2)'' 


'l«3 


(« 


7 2« Hi 
I r^Ui 


K 




,,, 1 , 32 3(13« - 37) 

,( 4 -^ 2 ) = - -f.,+ -r- - - ^ 


// (/» - 1)2 
8(37« - 63) 


4{49« - 73) 
n(M - 1)2 


K,Kt 


4(29» - 46) 

7j(m — 1)^ “ ^ (n — 1)2(/! 

144(7m - 15) , 

+ T 


1536 

KtKZ ,,»<jK,/ti 


50) 


in - l)s 

96(10/1 2 — 27/1 — 1) 


in - 1)2(m - 2) 
144(17^2 _ 53m 


(m — 1)2(« 


— Km Kt — — 

2) ‘ ‘ in 


l)*(n - '2)ln -3) 


— , - 192(«){m-1) , 

1)2(m - 2)(h. -”3) in - l)2(j/ - 2)(n - 3)'*^" 


k(432) = 


33 6(10?/ - 25) 

71'^ n(n — 1) n(n — 1)2 


3(65k - pj) 

i)^ ' 

12{23n. - 52) 


, 6(19«. - 34) , , 18(19w - 33) 

+ 1)?- + (.r- W - 2) (M 


+ 

+ 


54(19?i - 48) 

(M - l)2(?i - 2)" 
72»i(17?i - 40) 


54(33«2 - 148« +- 172) „ „ 

~>t - lj\/i - 2)--“ 

108?i(27?i_- 70) 5j 216/1* 5 

■ (rT- lT*(F- 2)*''“'^^ ^ (n - l)»(» -'2)*'^' 


,c(32*) 


30 , 2(31??. - 53) , 12(9??* - 23w t- 16) 

"f" «/ i r — ^7 r.v ^ 6^3 T" 7T-3 ^5^4 

* -n^in - 1) ■n.%71 - 1)- /i^(n - 1)* 


240 „ , ^60(2m -3) 

«.(?? - 1)2'^“'^* tiin — ij 


36 


,,,,, . - , 4(23// - 37) 

k(42®) = - 5/C10 i -57 -s.KhK., -r - • 

n® n-(n — 1) ?/“('< — I)' 


24(5/? - 12) 
n — 1 

4(47// 


3 _ 1)3 


4 SO 


(// - 1 )* 
120// - 81) 


fCj/cl 


12(9??* - 24?/ - 17) , 360 

— ' Kl -T no^eO-n 

//(?? — 1 )- 


?/.*(?/ - 1)® 
144(7?? - 10) ^ 
?/.(??. - 1 )* 


24(49/? - 95) 
??(/? - 1 )* 


?/*(?/ - D* 
288(5/? — 7) 
??(?/ — 1 )® 

960 


K^K^ 


-2UHI 


(/? - D® 


(« - 1) 


«j a 


37 6(17?? — 27) 3(61//* - 166/? - 117) 

_ - - - „ Xt^l 

n-{n — 1) ?/*(?/ — !)* ' /'-('< -■■ 1 1 

2(59?/® — 154?/ 113) jj , 6(67// - 131) ^ 

?/*(?/ - 1)® ^ 11(11 - !)*(>/ - 2)'^“''- 
24(71/?* — 246?/ -r 202) , 36(29//* - 103// - 93)^.^^ 

//(?? - 1)*(?7 - 2) ?/(// - 1)®(?/ - -) 

36(38/?* - 155?/. -f 160) .. 72(14/? - 23) ^ 

~/7(?T -" 1)^ - 2) " (?? - 1 ) *( // - 2 ) '' 

144(19?? - 44) 

(?/ -■ !)*(// - 2) " (/? -■l)*(?/ - 2)'^" 
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(11.61) 


Ktni 

(11.62) 


(11.63) 

(11.64) 

(11.65) 


(1 1 . 66 ) 


A,S. 
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11 . 16 . Additional fomiulae for the case of a normal parent population have been 
worked out by Wishart (193(i). There are two general formulae: — 




2’-i(r - 1)! ,, 


(n - 1)-^ - 

on _ - 1)! 


( 11 . 68 ) 


and tlie following specific formulae of degree 12 and upwards (those of degree Ul and lower, 
of course, being denTable from equations (11.30) to (11.66) by putting all k’s higher thggti 
the second equal to zero). 

24A60>» 


/04O^_ -12) , 

,(34.,.) = 108.8G4n4(5» - 12) 

' " 1 (ft - l)^(ft - 2)3 - 

_ 466,5S0w3(22)i2 - HI,;, + 142) 

Kyo j — " ^ . .,.1+ ^9. 


/c(3«2) = 


18 

ft — 1 

360 

(71 


(71 - l)5(ft - 2)3 
KiK{3‘) 


k(332«) = j^,/<|k(3«) . 


k(4323) 

^(420 3^ 


1920?2(/i + 1) 5 

(n - l)X>i - 2)(ft - 3)'^* 
23,040»(ft + 1) , 

(n - iy(7i - 2}(n - 

,( 42 ., 4 . _322,560»^+1) 

' ' ’ (71 - - 2j(« - 3) ■ ■ 

3 ^,^ _ 20,736n(n +J^)(w^_— »» + 2) - 
(ft — l)3(n — 2)^(?i — 3)3 

,(439 2( 290,3Q4ft(ft + l)(ft3 - 5ft + ^ 

' " ' (77 - l)«(7l - 2)3(ft - 3)3 ^ 

,(4393j 4A44,864?i(re + l)(ft" — 5ft + 2)^ 


44*} = 
/f(4‘2) = 
k(4323) = 


(ft - l)3(ft - 2)3(w - 3)3 

69l2ft(ft + 1) 

(n - l)3(ft - 2)s^» - 3)3 

16 

ft — 1 
288 


(11.69) 

(11.70) 

(11.71) 

(11.72) - 

(11.73) 

(11.74) 

(11.75) 

(11.76) 

(11.77) 

(11.78) 

(11.79) 
(11-80) 
(11.81) 


- {53ft ‘ — 428ft 3 + 1025ft® — 474 m + 180} x-S. 


■ Ki4^*} 


(ft - 1)3 


-k|x(43) . 


(11.83) 

(11.84) 


484 123 

k( 43) = !_ — /cP approximately . 
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In virtue of the result of Example 11.4, expressions of (xld dejrrw vanish, e.jr. 
= «(52’‘) = 0. Further, in virtue of (1 l.CS), K(iti') = ii if p > 2. for k-|//) ^ v,, = 0 
for the normal distribution. Methods of proof of (ll.tiT) and (Il.tiS) arc suggested in 
Exercise 11.9. Exact results for k{4^) and k( 4«) are given by Hsu and Lawlcy (IhllH)- 




ProoJ of the Yalidihj of the Rules 

1 1 .17. We now proceed to prove the validity of the rules enunciated and exein])liiied 
ftbove. Rules 1 and 2 have already been prov’ed. 

As a preliminary let us define an operator such that 

^pMr =r(r - 1) ... (r - p f r 

!■ • ■ (ii-^'d 

dpPr = 0 r < p J 

and d^{AB) ^ {d^A)B -Y A(d,B) (11.87) 

SQ that 3 acting on a product is distributive. 

In virtue of (11.87) -we have 

It follows that if / is a polynomial function in the /f’s 




(1L88) 


and this also holds if j can be expanded in a series of polynomials in the /rs. 

Ifow consider the expression defining the semiiiTariaiits in terms of tlie moments (3 .1 1 ) : 


exp -f . . . 4- 4- . . .^ == 1 -f thi 


pi 


On operating on both sides hy dj, there results 


1“ 

exp j /Cl* + . . . -r Kp—^ 


and hence 


dpKit -r- . 




= P iif^' 




, P 

‘‘9 


-r . . 

This is an identity in t and hence 

^p^p P' 
^qXp = 0 


3 




For example. 


/c^ = pi^ — — 3//o“ ^ ~ 

d,K, = 4//'., - 4//^ ™ 

= 0 


l4iLAi\ - 24iir 


= Uii. 
= 0 ' 

-- 24/t'i 

= a 

= 4! 




24fi[- - 12uo 4- 
24/^; 
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APPROXIMATIONS TO SAMPLING DISTRIBUTIONS 


11,16* Additional fominlae for the case of a normal parent population have been 
worked out by Wishait (1930). Tliere are two general formulae : — 

- 1 )! ^ 


= (!m - it (. - ir ■ ' “■®*) 

and the following specific formulae of degree 12 and upwards (those of degree 10 and lower, 
of course, being derivable from equations (11.30) to (11.66) by putting all kb higher thaii 
the second equal to zero). 


34,560/^ 


' ' (u If (71 - 2) “ 

(a — l)'^(n — 2)^ 

' ’ (n - !)«(» - 2)3 - 


/c(3«) = 


466,560»»(22»3 _ m,,, 142) 

- 2)5 ‘ 


,.(332 ) == , k*«( 33) 

n — 1 


( 11 , 69 ) 

(11.70) 

(11.71) 

(11.72) 1 

(11.73) 

(11.74) 


,(3e23)=(yyi)^.M33) . 


k( 4223) = 


1920n(M + 1) 

(n - 1)3(« - 2)(w - 3)' 
23,040n(M, + 1)_ 

(n — l)^(’?i — 2)(n — 3) 
322,560»(ji -f 1) 


,(429 4\ V- I g 

^ ' {n - l)S(ii - 2)(m - 3) ■■■ ’ 

./ 43 .\ = 20,736n(ra + l)(7i^ - on + 2) 

' (n, - 1)3(«, - 2)3(71 - 3)2 " 

,,43.2. 290,304n(,i - f l)(n^ - 5>7 + 2) 

' ' ^ {« - l)«(7i - 2)Kn - 3)3 ^ 

/ , 303 \ _ 4.644, 864ji(w, + l)(n.- — on + 2) 


(« - 1)5(k - 2)3(7, - 3) 
69127,(» -f 1) 


(11,75) 


(11,76) 


(11,77) 


(11,78) 


(11,79) 


(11.80) 


(11.81) 


(n - 1)3(„ _ 2)»(„. - 3)3 


,f(4‘2 ) = — a:j,c( 4 *) 
/, — 1 


{53tt^ - 428« 3 102 57,3 _ 4747, 180} ,t|. (1 1.82) 


, (11.83) 


= (7r^3 4«(4^) • ■ 

484 123 

«'(43) = — icf approximately 


. (11.84) 


(11.85) 
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III virtue of the result of Example 11.4, expressions of ocH degree vanish, e.g. 
k(320 = k( 520 = 0. Further, in virtue of (11.68), K(j)2^) = 0 if p > 2, fox #c(|i| = — 0 

for the normal distribution. Methods of proof of (11.67) and (11.68) are siiggc^stcd in 
Exercise 11.9. Exact results for k(45) and k(4^) are given by Hsu and Lawley (1939). 


Fmf of the Validity of the Rules 

11.17. We now proceed to prove the validity of the rules enunciated and exemplified 
above. Rules 1 and 2 have already been proved. 

As a preliminary let us define an operator dp such that 

dpfj.', = r(r - 1) . . . (r - p + r> p] 

= \ (n.sn) 

dpp^ = 0 r<p j 

and dp{AB) == (dpA)B A{dpB) . . . (11.87) 

SQ tljat 0 acting on a product is distributive. 

In virtue of (11.87) vre have 

3p(iMr)’" = V’r 

It follows that if / is a polynomial function in the p's 

and this also holds if / can be expanded in a series of polynomials in the ,«’s. 

Now consider the expression defining the seminvariants in terms of t he moments (3.11): 


exp ( -I- ... 4- Kp- -f 


1 -f //jf -f 




On operating on both sides by dp there results 


exp 






dpKj -i- ■ ■ 

= + u\t 


P) 


= ip 


and hence 


dpKj - 

This is an identity in t and hence 
For example, 


^ p 


~ 

!>■ 


f‘>. 


dp«p 


v'- 

0 


. = - -l/'s/'i - 3/r._,- -f 12^<2i«r 

0iKi = 4//'., - 
= 0 

djKT, = 12^4 ~ 24/4^ — 12/(.2 4- 24/t, 
= 0 

Ss/c, = 24,Wi — 24/ii 
= 0 
= 4! 


6i.i* 

- - 4 p ^^^ 4- 24/<oH, — 24hj'’ 


(ll.SP) 
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1 1.18. Now in accordance with Rule I , which we haye already” established, 
and hence . . . ri/«) may be expressed in terms of parent /c"s by an eq[-uatioo of the 

form 

,«(«“■ a/' . . .) = 2;0(K6f- . . .)} • • . (11.90) 

where A is a factor which it is onr object to find. Operate on both sides of (11.90) by 
Every term on the right is annihilated except that in 

and we have 


.4.(6,!)'** ( 62 !)**“ . - - = (V V’ • ■ • - • • ) - (11.91) 

We now consider an operator 9^,, analogous to which, when acting on a power of x (of 
any suffix), reduces the exponent by jo and multiplies by r(r — 1) . . . (r — j? -f 1) ; and 


we will suppose the operator to be distributive.* Regarding fz(ai^^ 


as the mean 


value of (P^^^ . . .) w^e see that the result of operating by the 9"s on the mean value is 

the same as that given hy taking the mean value of the operation of the 6’s. But this 
latter operation results in a constant, which is equal to its mean value ; and we thus have 

Our rules are concerned with the evaluation of this operation. 


11A9. Consider now a completed array of type (11.28). A little reflection will show 
that there is one such array for every term in (11.92) which does not vanish by operation, 
and that every term in (11.S2) will have its corresponding completed array. The numbers 
in the body of the array are the powers of x occurring in the i:-product ; added horizontally 
they compose the orders of the operators ; added vertically they compose the orders of 
the corresponding i’s. A completed array is, so to speak, a chart of part of the operation ; 
and the whole operation is the sum of all possible completed arrays. 

The operation (11.92) gives us the coefficients in . . .), but we wish to find 

those in the corresponding K{a^^ . . .). The necessary allowance is made by Rule 3, 

which we now prove ; that is, the coefficient of . . .) inK(«i“’ . . .) is given by 

all completed arrays, ignoring those iahich are resolvable into separate blocks each confined 
io separate, rotvs ami columns. 

Referring to equation (11.27), expressing the relation between multivariate moments 
and cumulants, we see that . . .) is the sum of terms composed of products of 

one, two, three . . . multivariate moments. The first term is . . .) itself. 

Consider a two-part term such as ( .), where a,] -f aj" == oci, 

etc. Its coefficient in the expansion on the right-hand side of (11.27) is 

1! 1! a^! a'! a^! 

and hence the coefficient with which it appears in the formula for . . .) is 


aj! cxj! 

oc'i! (x'l'! 


(11,93) 


Now €!!/■ . . .) willitselfhaveanaixayoftype (11.28) with coluimibotals(aA'* a/’ . . . 
and row^ totals, say {h/^ b/^ . . .) ^ and similarly for . . .). Provided that 


^ 0^, mfiy be regarded equivalent to 



dn 

djcfi* 


dn \ . 

— , i.e 


.e. to Sp in the 


notafcioa 


of II. 10. 
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^ /Ij == these arrays will correspond to terms in the kb which, when multiplied, will 
giTe a term in • • • )• Thus the product of these terms may be considered as an 

army of type (11.28) with column totals a/" . . .) and row totals (5/^ 6/* . . anti 
•with the body of the table resolvable into tw^o separate blocks. Since there are ni columiis 


of total ai, there will be 



products of this type in the expression which gives 


This factor is the same as (11.93) but of opposite sign. Hence, if we 
ignore the separate two-part blocks in the array for ^ we shall have allow^ for the pi:x>diictfi 
of two moments which must be subtracted from /i to give k. 

How some of these separate blocks will themselves be separable into two blocks, and 
ill subtracting them all from /^(ai“' a/* . . .) we subtract too much. For example, if there 
are three separate blocks, i, M, Y, we shall, by considering L and (M + Y) as two Mocks, 
have subtracted L, If, Y. We shall have done the same by considering If and {L -f N}, 
and Y and (L -h M) as two blocks. That is, we have subtracted 2Jf , 2N too much. 
We must restore these blocks to the array for /u again. Such additions, summwi over all 
blacks of three, will he found to equal the terms in the expansion of (11.27) which rwult 
from the product of three moments. 

In restoring these blocks we restore too many of the cases where there are four ^pamte 
blacks. These must be subtracted again, and correspond to the negative term in (11.27) 
involving the product of four moments. Proceeding in this way we establish Rule 3. 


11.20. How we proceed to Rules 4,5 and 6, which are the fundamental rules of the 
whole process. Consider again the array of type (11.28) to fix the ideas, say, 

2 3 1 6 
11 . 2 
1.12 

4 4 2 10 . (11.94) 


This array will represent a number of terms in the operation, each of which consists of the 

operation of ds on a term (the first row), 02 on x.x (the second row), and so on. 

Provided that the suffixes of the a:’s in any row are alike, every suffix of the .r s will provide 
a term, for contains terms with every distribution of powers (adding toj)) and suffixes. 
There will, for instance, be terms of the following kind : — 

rj x'l .ry 

.r.> X.) .1]^ i 

r.j . ^3, i’.> . .r.,, .r,. 

In fact, for any completed array, we have terms in which 

(i) all the x^s have the same suffix (n in number, one for each suffix). 

(ii) all the x's but one row have the same suffix (pi(n — 1) in number), 

(iii) all the a-’s but two rows have the same suffix and the remaining two are the same 

— • 1) in number), 

and so on. These cases correspond to the various separations dealt with in Rule 5. 

Notv in case (i) the term in any column arises from the term in x^‘ in and (apart 
from numerical factors which are considered presently) is k from ec|uation (ll.lti). 
Hence any column which contains an entry contributes a factor n ^ and the total function 
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of N arising from case (i) is the product of n and of to the power of the number of 
coliiirais containing a non-zero entry. 

Similarly in cases (ii) and (iii) the ?? -function for each separation is the product of 

1 


n{n — 1) and, for each column, a factor in n or 


according as the column contains 


n(% — IJ 

non-zero entries in one or in both parts of the separation ; and so on. 

This explains the origin of the pattern function as described in Rule 6. But in order 
to establish that rule completely (and incidentally to establish Rules 4 and 5) we have to 
show that the numerical coefficients arising from each separation are the same. When 
this is done the validity of Rule 6 is demonstrated, for the separate contributions in n may 
be added together to give the pattern function and the whole multiplied by the numerical 
coefficient. 

01 may he considered as the operation of picking out an x from the operand in all 

0 

possible ways and replacing it by unity. Similarly ^ may be regarded as picking out 


p a:’s with the same suffix and replacing them by unity. It is thus evident that operating 

0 d 

on a k product by^ a 6 product same degree will yield f result which is 


the number of ways in which sets of r’s can be picked out of the k product so that each 
set contains bi of one suffix, of a second suffix (which may be the same as the first),, and 
so on. 

Now consider the operation (11.92) in which the fc’s are expressed in the simplified 
form (11.17). The operations d being distributive, we shall emerge from the operation 
with a sum of terms comprising all the possible ways in which the individual x's can be 
picked out of the b product such that the row and column totals of the two-way array are 
satisfied. Consider the sets corresponding to a particular array, such as (11.94). The 
contribution to the total will consist of the ways of picking out individuals such that 

(i) from the individuals in the first are chosen four in the partition (2, 1, 1), 

(ii) from the second are chosen four in the partition (3, 1), 

(iii) from the are chosen two in the partition (1, 1), 

(iv) these are associated in all possible ways such that individuals in a row arise from 

the same suffix. 

On consideration it will be seen that the total number of ways of doing this is the number 
of ways of allocating the individuals from column totals as required by Rule 5 ; a7id this is 
fme tvheiher sets of roivs have the same suffix or not. 

Rules 5 and 6, and hence Rule 4, follow at once. 


11.21. The remaining rules are ancillary. 

Rule 7 follows from Rule 2. In fact, the pattern function is independent of the numbers 
composing the array, and the pattern wdth a row containing one element can therefore 
form the skeleton of an array in which that element is unity ; and this would entail the 
appearance of /ci, which by Rule 2 is impassible. 

Rule 8 follows from Rule 6. The column containing the single element appears in just 
one separate of all the separations, and the contributions to the pattern function are thus 
all multiplied by n~'^ owing to its presence. 

Rule 10 follow^s from Rule 8. The addition of a unit part is equivalent to the addition 

of an extra column containing unity. This multiplies all pattern functions by leaves 
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ttumt^rical coefficient's iinclianged and increases the suffix of every #c according to the row 
in wliicli the unit appears. 


11.22. There only remains to prove Rule 9. Note that any function can l>e 

evaluated linearly in terms of the functions of the pattern obtainecl by omiting one of 
the columns. For example, consider the right-hand column of 

X X 

^ (li.95) 

X ^ ^ 

XX.. 

and the contributions to the pattern function from it. The 15 .^parations whicli -m^ 
pc^ible with four rows can be divided into two cla^s, that in which the two rows 
fo the fourth column lie in. the same separate and that in which they do not. In ^pamtions 
of the first type the contributions from the first three columns will be the contributions 
of all separations of 

K X X 

XX....... (ll.9i) 

X X 

in wliich the first two rows are amalgamated . Considering the function of the first three rows 


X X 

^ ^ (11.97) 

X X 

X X 

in which amalgamation has not taken place, we see that the contribution consists of all 
contributions which do not occur in the first. Calling the first A and the second E, we m" 
that the contribution is 


71 


7i{n 


(B~A) 


A 


n 


n(u ^ 1 ) 




i.e. a linear function of the derived patterns A and B, The proof of the general result 
follows exactly the same lines. 

Now if a pattern may be divided into two groups connected only by a single coliiiiiii 
ve can reduce it step by step by omitting the other columns. We end u|) with this single 
column, and the pattern function of this column must vanish ; for the column total 
a corresponds to whose mean value the one-column array expresses, and since hy definition 
this mean value is no composite terms such as wmiild be given by two rows or more 
can appear. 


11.23. As an illustration of the way in which the sampling formulae can he used 
approximate to a sampling distribution. let us consider the distribution of \ In hi saiBple.< 
from a normal population. \Ye have, in terms of the sample moments. 

nis n ~ 2 ks 

V Oi ^ . 1 \ ‘ 

Fora normal distribution the variance of I’a, /c(3‘^) is. by niiial Im 

6ii 
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We therefore coasider the statistic 


'(« ~ 1)(« K - 

71 — 1 


• (11.98) 

• (11.99) 


V {6(« -2)}" ‘ 

whWi Tvdll, to order n“*, have unit variance. We have 

c= / (/* — !)(»' — 2) fcs f, , A’s— Ks ni 1001 

Since the population is symmetrical the mean value of x is zero. We then have, expanding 
(M.IOO), 

*-! — ~ ^ J 7.2 _ ^ 7.2/7, _ „ \ _L ® Ufl. _ .. \2 AO,,,, 


■| A'l — — i^(l\ ~ TCj) + -| kl{ki — TCj)® — ^ fc|(hj — Kj)® 


+ ~ mk, - TC,)^ - ^kl(h - klik, - K,f 

iCs < K 


. ( 11 . 101 ) 


The variance may he obtained by taking mean values of both sides, and since is the 
mean value of k. we have 


vax (a;) 


_ (» — l)(w — 2) 1 


M(3*) - 4^3*2) ^ ^^3*2=) - ^M3"25) 


- ?^/t(3*2®) +■ ^M3*2«) + . . .1 


. ( 11 . 102 ) 


We now express the product /I’s in terms of product k’s by using equation (11.27) 
and identifying coefficients. Por a normal distribution 7c(32’') = 0 and we will take our 
approximation to order n~*, so that tc’s of five parts or more may he neglected. We 
then find, 


(» — 1)(m — 2) 1 


1 r 

«2L 


(3®) -1,^(3®2) +1{k(322®) +«(3X22)} 


- ^{7c(3*2*) + 3k{3^2)k(2^) ri- 7 c(3®)/c(28)}+ - {Qk{3^2^)kC2^) + 4k(3‘*2)«(2®) 
+ k { 3 ^) k { 2 ^) 4- 37f(3®)«:*(22)} - -5{16 k(322)k 2(22) q- 10/c(3®)7c(2®)«(22)} 


- .157c(3>3(22) I (11.103) 

kCo J 

iSubstituting the values of equations (11.31) to (11.85) we find, after some purelv algebraic 
reduction, 


var .r = 1 


n - 1 (n - 1)2 (w -1)3 
6 , 22 70 


% 71 ‘ 71 ‘ 


. (11.104) 


In a similar way (for details, see E. S. Pearson, 1930) we find 


,7/3(.r) is zero, for the distribution is symmetrical. 


. (11.105) 



THE MULTIVARIATE CASE 


1>8I 


Thus it appears that as % oo the secoad moment of js tends to iiait j and the foiirtli 
moment to 3, which is in conformity with tendency to normality, l^t the tendency is 
hy no means very rapid. When, w — lOO the variance is approximately 0«&42M,,aiid in 
assuming x to be distributed with unit variance we should commit an env about 
6 per cent. 

11.24. There are two ways of improving on the first approximation that »is i^nna%' 
distributed with unit variance. In the first place we may consider a tiunsformation to 
a new variate chosen so that f is normally distributed to order Secondly, 

we may fit a Pearson ''*^'rve to the distribution of using the valn^ of laomente pien 
by (1L1()4) and (11.105). The appropriate curve is the Type VII ' 

ilF ccn -f (lx (11.106) 

The first line was adopted by Eisher (1928), who obtained the following transfonnation : 

The second was adopted hy E. S. Pearson (1930), who tabulated the 1 per cent, and 5 per 
cent, significance points of (11.106), that is to say the values of the deviates x for various 
values of 7i such that 99 per cent, and 95 per cent, of the total frequency of the sampling 
distribution falls within a range of £ a: on each side of the mean. 


The Multivariate Case 


11.25. The foregoing results can be generalised to the multivariate case, and we 
give an outline of the extension to that of two variates. 

Given any bipartite number pp' we shall have for any partition {(p^’iTip^PfT* . . .} 
and the bivariate cumulant a X'-statistic whose mean value is Explicitly 


: p\ p'l s (- I)^ Hr — I)! V ^ 2 ^^^ . . . if/s) 




(p^iy^ (p{iy- . . . .Ti! .V,! 


(II.IOH) 


111 particular, corresponding to (11.22) we have 

X’li ““"{2] *'io'^oi) 

X21 ~ (^( *■'^21 ■" ’"'‘((I + Sfii) 


hi + 1)^^21 “ + 1>30 'S - 1)^11 

— 3n{il -f 1)^21 <^10' •+ ^^'lo ■ “ t)6*oi 




< (■?? -f- 1 )<?22 " '^21 '■‘'01 ■ ■ ’''’12 Ul 

t n n 


[(11.109) 


*-^11 i“ ■" ^11 ^‘^lO ^10 T ~^\)2 ^10 ~~ ■''’^0 '''Gl 
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In geiierii'lisatioii of tlie mean value functions of the f/s we may write, for example. 


E{k2Q I'll) 



£’{I‘2(> 1*11 ^'02) — 1 

witfi dorrespondiiig k\s. The latter may be expressed in terms of the cimiulants of the 
biTariate distribution as in the univariate ; and the coefficients will now depend on partitions 
of bipartite iiuinbers. Our rules still apply (and in particular tlie pattern functions 
agj^ropriate to particular arrays are the same) ; but the numerical coefficients associated 
wHli completed arrays are modified, for we now" have to consider the number of ways of 
allocating two different sorts of individuals in a tw"o-way partition of a bipartite number. 
An example will make the modification clear. 

2 1 \ 

Suppose we wish to find the coefficient of ^ I ^ The total degree is 

10 and, the orders of the product being 6, 2, 2. we have to consider arrays of type 


i 6 


4 4 2 I 10 

i.e. those we discussed above. The pattern functions are those we have already found. 
For the numerical coefficieiits we have to regard the column totals as consisting of the two 
types of object in number (2, 2), (2, 2), and (1, 1) and the row totals (3, 3), (1, 1) and 1, 1). 
For instance, the array 

2 2 2 6 

1 1 . I 2 

1 1 . j 2 

4 4 2 ! 10 

might be written either as 

(1.1) (1,1) (1,1) I (3, 3) 

( 0 , 1 ) ( 1 , 0 ) . ! ( 1 , 1 ) . ( 11 . 110 ) 

(1,0) (0,1) . (1,1) 

( 2 . 2 ) ( 2 , 2 ) ( 1 , 1 ) "(^ 

or as 

(2,0) (0,2) (1,1) (3,3) 

(0,1) (1,0) . (1,1) . ( 11 . 111 ) 

( 0 , 1 ) ( 1 , 0 ) . ;( 1 , 1 ) 

(2,2) (2,2) (1,1) (0,5) 

each of which will make a contribution to the numerical coefficient. It will be found that 
no other arrays are possible except those obtained by permuting the first two columns. 
The mimerical coefficient in (11.110) and the permuted array together is 
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Thill in (11. Ill) and the permuted array is 



The total contribution is thus 2U. The pattern function is 

{II - 1 )()( 

In the same way it will be found that for the partitions 

:2 3 1 t) 3 3.*) 

11.2 1.12 

1 . 1:2 .112 

4 4 2 ! 10 4 4 2 10 

the coetticients are 48 and 8. Thus the desired coefticient of 

(w. - Y) (»ir_ 2) ^ (11 - 1)‘- ^ {T^)2 “ (n - 1)2(« - 2)' 

Example 11.6 

To find an exact expression for the covariance of the estimates of variance of two 
correlated variables, i.e. 



This will clearly consist of three terms, in k,,. Kz„ and For the first we have 
the partition 

(2,0) (0,2) : (2.2) 

(2.0) (0,2) I (2,2) 

with pattern function - and numerical coefficient unitv. For the second no contribution 
^ n 

exists, the only arrangement being 

( 2 , 0 ) . , ( 2 , 0 ) 

. (0, 2) i (0, 2) 

(2,0) (0,2) (2,2) 

which has a vanishing pattern function. For the third term we have 

(1.0) (0,1) (1.1) 

(1.0) (0,1) (1.1) 

(2,0) (0,2) (2.2) 

the pattern function for which is - - and numerical coefticient 2. Heme 

( •» - 1 ) 



11 . 26 . In conclusion it may be noted that the method of c.xpeetations may be used 
to derive sampling moments of the distribution of samples from a finite |>opulation. The 
algebra becomes much more complex because the sample values are no longer independent 
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and we cannot, for example, write E(rx/Xj^^) = firMs" Tscknpraw (1923) and Isserlis (193i\ 

j^k 

have inTOstigated the subject systematically, the latter giving formulae for the first four 
moments of the mean and the first four of the second moment. iSome of these had been 
obtained earlier by Tschuprow himself, Neyman (1925) and Church (1926). We quote the 
following formulae, in 'which A" represents the number in the population : — 


Jfomcjite of th-e Mean : 

EI(m\) = fi'i 


. (11.112) 


-fi'K - fA)‘ = 

I!{m[ - fi'iY = 
M{m\ - /e[)* = 


A’ — n 

n(N - ■ 

- n)(N - hi) 
n\N - 1){N -2) 


. (11.113) 
. (11.114) 


N — 71 

- 3) 


{(.¥2 - 6Fn + N + 671 ^)ju, 

-f iN{N -n - 1)(« - 1)//|} . (11.116) 


Moments of the Sample Varmice : 

*(».i - 


E[ m. 


{n - 
n{N 


1)F 

- 1 ) 




niN - 1) 

' _ N{K — n)(% — 1 ) 


(1L116) 


1)2(X - 2){N - 3) 
~ (Nhi - 3A 


2 4- 6xV - 271 - 2)f4 } 


. (11.117) 

Clmrcli also gives the third and fourth moments of the sample variance, the formulae taking 
several pages to wrrite down. His version of the fourth moment contains errors which 
were corrected hy Isserlis. The statistical usefulness of these results seems to be somewhat 
limited, but it would Ibe interesting to inqxiire how far the combinatorial method appropriate 
to ^-statistics can be extended to the case of the finite population. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 

For earlier work on the expectations of moments see Tschuprow (1919) and Clinrch 
(1925). Thiele (1903) seems to have been the first to appreciate the possibilities of using 
other symmetric functions, but owing to the fact that he defined his sample “ semi- 
invariants ” to he the same function of the observations as the parent seminvaiiants 
(our cumulaiits) are of the parent values, his formulae remained complicated. Later in- 
vestigations on similar lines were carried out by Craig (1929) and St. Ceorgescu (1932). 

t-statistics w^ere introduced by Fisher in 1928 and subsequently applied to several 
problems by himself (1930) and Wishart (1 929a). The theory of the sampling of the statistics 
has been developed by Fisher and Wishart (1930) and applications to the normal distribu- 
tion given by Wishart (19296 and 1930), E. S. Pearson (1930), and Hsu and Lawley (1939). 
The general theory of the fc-statistics and other seminvariant statistics has been discussed 
by Kendall {1940a, 19406, 1940c, 1942) and Dressel (1940). Dressel has called attention 
to the relationship between seminvariant statistics and the semin variants of the theory 
of binary qnantics. The reader who refers to Fisher's basic paper of 1928 should beware 
of misprints. Methods of deriving bivariate formulae from univariate formulae by symbolic 
processes are given by XendaU (1940c). 
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EXERCISES 


11.1. Show that the pattern functions of the following patterns 


XXX 


X X X X 


are , and -- , respectively. 

(e - 1)2 1)2 ^ 


11.2. Show that the pattern function of the pattern 

XXX... 


XXX 


(Fisher, 1928.) 


1 r (_ i)P”-i 
with p-eolumns is ~ / i / 

11.3. Verify the formulae of equations (11.33) and (11.39). 


(Fisher, 1928.) 


11.4. Show that the generating function of the moments of the ^-statistics, 


^ 

TtA JtJ 


is given by 


j^exp {t,K^ -I- /jZj + tsKs -f- . . . } exp |)CiSi + . jj 

’ ^ 

where K^, is the same function of the operators — as is of the observations x and Sj. == 


Deduce that 


^pi^p) P- 

* • .) = 0 


where (piPs , . .) is any partition of p, (Fisher, 1928.) 

Note that if Af( 2 ;) is the moment-generating function of 2 , that of 

. ... r[jd\]r_i 


-f(x) will be 




and that of by N f\ 




Hence that the generating function of the moments of S may he written 


Jf(C) = 


11 . 5 , Show that 


and hence that 






= p\ 

SJc, - 0 


q^p 


where is the same function of the operators — as s is of the observations x'. 


(Kendall, 1940fl.) 



EXERCISES 



11.8. Eeferring to the result of 1 1 .22, show that for a normal parent population the 

effect of adding a new part 2 to K(ai*- . . .«*“•) is to give pattern functions times 

those of the original. Show also that the effect on the numerical coefficient in an array 
is to multiply hy twice the number of rows in the arra\\ Deduce that the effect of adding 
a new part 2 is equivalent to operating by 

2 k | d 
n — 1 (Ik^ 

(Fisher and Wishart, 1930.) 


11.9. Use the previous exercise to establish equations (11.67) and (11.68). 

11 .10. In generalisation of Exercise 11.8 show that for a multivariate normal parent 

the effect of adding a covariance tp, {p. q referring to the pth and ?th variates) is equivalent 
to operating by ^ 

where k„„ is the covariance of the variates p and q. 

(Fisher and Wishart. liOKi.) 



11.11. If a pattern contains a column with three entries ; if the piattems obtained 
by suppressing this column and (1) amalgamating the three rows. (2) amalgain^ing the 
pairs of three rows, and (3) leaving the rows unamalgamated are .4, B,. JS,. B, and C respec- 
tively, show that the pattern function for the original pattern is 


. 4 - - -- 

{■n - l){n - 2) (n - l)(n - 2) 


n(u — l)(w 
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Deduce tibat the function of the pattern 

X X X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

• 

- 8^2 4- 

I7n 4- : 

1)^(« - 

2)2(r? - 


(Fisher and Wisha;rt, 1930.) 


11,12. Show that 


1 1 


^Ti “r 7^20^02 


1 U ‘ « _ 1 ' n -I 


G O ''22 1 , * 

n n — 1 


and hence that if ~ -~r , — 

V (^2C 

then to order n~ ^ for normal samples 


XU-, and r = 

's/ \ {^20^02/ 


var r == -(1 ~ p^)^. 

71 

11.13. Show that fox a bivariate normal population and have zero covariance 
unless t + % = V ^ w, 

(Wishart, 1930.) 


11.14. Show that for a bivariate normal population 

, ^ 1 r 1 2pa:iar2 , ocl 

~ - ,■)* X' H?. 


ot CTiCTo cr 


Yar {ht,) = 'I 




a — IV #0^+^ 
7! 


where is the jth difference of the A:th power of zero and I refers to the hypergeometric 

function. 

(Wishart, 1929&.) 

11.15. Use the methods of this chapter to verify that to order /<“' 

var (?« J == -(fig — /«f -+ IS.wfjM. — ^/i-4h)- 
n 


11.16. Referring to Exercise 11.4, show that the moment-generating function 
Ts, . . .) of the statistics K, ^ • 

is given s^^mbolically by 

fff'(Ts, Tj . . .) — e.Xp|TsX2 -+ ^5^' + ■ • *3 • • •)> 
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where tz . . .) is moment-generating function of the t-statisties and X, is tlft same 

9 

function of as k\ is of r. 

Noting that in normal samples the distribution of is independent of that of the other 

( 2Kd‘ 

1 — p-—’- 1 show that 

Jf'(rs, T, . . .) = exp^T,^ 4- . . . . .)■ 

Hence, if the number r refers to kf, that 

tP/ 

ji{. . . =/,(• • • 5»#3“2-»')|-/l - 

where 2j = a -j- 6 -f- e -f - . - 

and hence that fi{. . . 5'4«>3“) = jm(. . . 

(fi - 1)' 

Deduce that 


/^'s\ _ “ i) 

U'sV (» - 2)(?i -f l){n -f 3) 

/AA - 108ji2(7t _ i)s(n2 4 27« - 70) 

*fe/ ~ in ~2)^{n -f 1)(« 4 3)(n 4 5){n 4 7)(n 4 9)' 

Hence xerify the formulae of equations (11.104) and (11.105). (This remarkable result 
is due to Fisher (1930). The independence of and the other statistics may be seen hy 
considering the «-fold sample space, k^ appearing as the square of a length and the others 
as angles (cf. Geary (1933), Biometrika, 25, 184).) 


11.17. Defining y by the relation 

/(«. - 1 )(« - 2 )(/^- 3 ) k, 

^ \j 247((h 4 1) 

show that the moments of the distribution of y in samples from a normal population are 


Pi = 0 






n\ 111 S«" lliii^ 

, 468 32,196 1,118,388 

/'4 = 3 - - ■ 

n II- 11 

(E. S. Pearson, 1930, by the method of 11.23, before the e.xaet results oi the previous 
exercise had been given. He fitted a Pearson Type IV to the distribution by using these 
moments, and tabulated the 1 per cent, and r> per cent, significance points.) 
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THE x'-DISTRIBUTION 

12.1. Among the sampling distributions of current statistical theory the normal 
distribution is perhaps of widest application in virtue of the tendency of many statistics 
to normality in large samples, irrespective of the nature of the parent population. Thei^ 
is one other distribution, closely related to the normal, which has a somewhat similar general 
applicability and we give an account of it in this chapter. 

Suppose we have a number of compartments or cells determined by specified ranges 
of a variate-value or by some qualitative character, such as the intervals of a univariate 
frequency-distribution, the cells of a bivariate distribution, or a simple classification of 
individuals into two classes, A and not-A. Suppose these cells are filled by random 
sampling from a parent population and that in the parent the proportion of members in 
the jth cell is In a sample of n there will occur proportions of, say, in the jih mil, 
the observed numbers being accordingly npj. If the sampling were such as to give an 
exact representation of the parent these numbers would be Our fundamental problem 
is to determine how far the np^ can, to any acceptable degree of probability, diverge from 
the %7i^ hy random sampling fluctuations. We shall then he able to test the accuracy 
of the hypothesis on which the ir’s were determined. 

A few examples from material occurring in earlier chapters will illustrate the problem. 
In Table 5.1 on page 117 were given the actual occurrences of throws of dice, % heiug 
26,306, the cells being eleven in number according to the number of "‘successes,’^ and a 
third column showing the theoretical frequencies based on the hypothesis that the sam- 
pling obeyed a binomial law. The observed frequencies are our Tip’s and the theoretical 
frequencies our mitt’s. The question is, are the differences between the two such as can 
have arisen by samphng fluctuations alone ? If not, then we must reject our hypothesis 
as to the generation of these dice-throws according to the binomial law. 

Again, in the table of Example 3.6 were shown some results of inoculation against 
cholera. The question which interests us here is whether inoculation does in fact restrict 
or prevent attack. If it does not, we expect to find the same proportion of attacked in the 
inoculated class as in the not-inoculated class, e.g. the proportion of attacked in the former 
would he X 279 = 23-5 approximately as against an observed 3. The former number 
is an and the latter an up. Once again we should examine the differences, and if they 
were large enough to be inexplicable on the basis of sampling alone, should reject the hypo- 
thesis of independence of inoculation and attack, concluding that inoculation was to some 
extent preventive. 


12.2. Consider then samples of m with a division of the possible classification into 
p cells ; and suppose the members distributed simply at random in these cells. 

Then the probability of there being Zj members in the first cell, in the second, and 
so forth, is the term in ... in the multinomial form 


that is to say, is 




(tTi ■+ ^2 + - . . 

m! 


klhl 
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I 


( 111 ) 
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If the fa are not small -v>’e have, in virtue of Stirling’s approximation to the factorial . 


T’ = :ri'‘ . . . 


n'‘+ie~ » y'i 




<• ( 2 .^) . . . ly\e-h^, {■ln) 

and since t? = El this becomes 

Now put 
and 

Then from (L2.3) we have 

log T — log (constant) = Z’|(I, ■+ |) log 

= 2:(i,-r 


( 12 . 2 ) 


(12.3) 




— %Zl^ Ij — 


= -Z(A 


l-i4Sv5.)log(l--^^). 


If I is large, f will be small compared with 1 and to first order we have, expanding the 
logarithm, 

log T — log (constant) = — I(l -f | •+ f 

= - I {IP ^ -- 0(A”-^)} (12.4) 

mv^) = - h) = ^ 

log T — log constant = -- hl^p. 


Now 

and hence, to order X~^, 


T cc exp(— 


. ( 12 . 5 ) 


Hence the freq[uencr T varies as that of the sum of p normal variates of unit variance which 
are subject to the constraint 2^(1 \'^A) = 0 bxit otherwise independent. 

Now put 

^ = E^^EeJAI. .... ( 12 . 6 ) 

A,- 

Then the frequency of Ms that of the sum of squares of {p — 1 ) indcixuident normal variates 
of unit variance. It.s distribution is then, from Example 10.4. given by 


(IF 


-^rfP - 




(12.7) 


2“r 




(12.8) 
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Furtlierttiore, if tliere are certain constraints on the cell frequencies expressible by 
K linear equations among them, the distribution remains of the same form but is now 

= — ^ y ^ dx, ... . ( 12 . 9 ) 

where r, hoown as the number of degrees of freedom, is p — /c, that is the number of cells 
whose frequencies can be assigned without restriction. (Of. Example 10,4.) 

123. The distribution (12.9) is usually known as the ;)^2.(iigtribution, though it is 
actually that of However, X is quantity which always occurs in practical 

calculations and most tables of the distribution function have x^ a^s the argument. (12.9) 
is only an approximation, and relies on the fact that for large X the Stirling approximation 
to the factorial will hold and that deviations from theoretical A’s are negligible to order 
In point of fact, the approximation is very good and the ^ ^“distribution may confidently 
be applied when the theoretical cell frequencies are, say, not less than 20. 

Before dealing with the applications of the above results we will consider in more 
detail the properties of the distribution. 


Properties of the x^- Distribution 

12.4. Writing ~ ^ have for the distribution 

dF = — 4-r 0 < ^ < CO 

a Pearson Type III distribution. The characteristic function is 

m = — ^ • • 

(1 - 2/#)5 

whence, for the cumulants, Ave have 

fc, = r 2’-'(r - 1)! 
and for moments about the mean 

/., = 2r A 

= 8j' } 

/<4 = 48r -f 12r2 V 

//5 = 32v (5v -j- 12) i 

//e o2r 06)/ 


( 12 . 10 ) 

( 12 . 11 ) 

( 12 . 12 ) 

( 12 . 13 ) 


Since is linear in v, which can contain only powers of /la, must be of degree 

[ f"! T T — 1 

- in V, i.e. ~ if r is even and — - — if r is odd. 

As V tends to infinity the ^^-distribution tends to normality, for in standard measure 
we have 

vii / 9.7 \_r 

S(t) =e~7(27)( 1 i 

^ \ vmJ 
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log ^(0 -> 

■V {2»’) 
- ItK 


v( - 2it 

n v'^ 
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The tendency is, however, rather slow, and there are better approxMiiations m we sliall 
in a moment. 


12.5, The frequency curves given by (12.9) extend from zero to iirfnity. In the 
eaae v ^ I the curve is merely the positive half of the normal curve. In other it i« 
zero at the ongin, rises to a mode and then falls off again to infinity. The maximiini ordinate 
of the ;^-distributioii (not the ^^-distiihntion) is given by 

namely, by 

= (12-14) 


and that of the ;f--distributioa or ^-distribution by 

i_(e-K“ ^k-i) = 0, 

namely, by 


= . ( 12 . 15 ) 

The skewness of the ^-distribution in the form (mean— mode) (standard deviation) is then 


r — (r — 1) __ I 

72^ Vipr 


12.6. The distribution function of (12.10) is an incomplete F-funetion. We have 


- F 


or, in the notation of Pearson's tables. 


m = F 

J 0 2iFF( 

''(0- 


.~K 


V (ar+ ir 




values < 


Some special tables liave, however, been constnieted. 

(a) Eldertoiis table {Tables jor Statisticians and Biofnetnaans, Part li gives the 

?s of P = f dF - 1 - P(C) - 1 - F(f) for values of r - 2 (1) 2h and - I ■{{] : 

J 

30(10)70. In this table, wdiich is to six places, our v is denoted lyv n - 1. 

(b) A table hy Yule, reprodjiced at the end of this voluinc. supplements hJiicrtoii s 
by giving P for r 1, ;<“ = <1 (()-01)l ; 1 (o-l) lo. 

(r) Kelley (ISbTS) gives a four-place table of P for ^ trnin n ( 0 >li 4d ainl r 1 }l| It^ : 

12, 15, 19, 30. 

(d) Fisher and Yates (193S) give tables in an inverteil form, sliowing the values of 
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for certain values of F and r, namely’’ P = 0*99, 0*98, 0*95, 0-90 (0*10) 0*10, 0*05, 

0-01 and O-OOl ; and y = 1 (1) 30. 

(e) Thompson (Bwmetrika, 32 (1941), 187) gives tables in the inverted form for 
P = 0.995, 0*99(>, 0-975, 0*950, 0-750, 0*500, 0*250, 0-100, 0*050, 0*025, 0-010, 0*005 and 

s- = 1 (1) 30 (10) 100. 

Tor general use the incomplete P-fimction tables are probably the best, as interpolation 
in Elderton's table does not give very great accuracy. The significance points tabled by 
Fisher and Yates are, however, sufficient for many practical applications of the 
tribution in carrying out statistical tests. We reproduce at the end of the volume a diagram 
which will serve for such purposes. It shows, for co-ordinates r and "the curves 
P = constant, so that for given v and it is easy to determine whether P falls between 
any" of the values for w^hicli the curves are drawn. 


12.7. Except for Thompson's table, the tables do not cover the region for which 
V > 39, and for such values an approximation to the normal distribution may be em- 
ployed. There are two such in common use: — 

(a) (Fisher) that x/i^x^) is normally distributed about mean x/{2v — 1) with unit 
variance ; 

(b) (Wilson and Hilferty (1931) ) that f “ 1 is normally distributed about mean I ^ 

with variance Jl. The second is more accurate, but involves more arithmetical work 
V 9r 

in applications. 

The relative speed of approach to normality" of 2 ^ \/(2y^^) may be compared as 

follows : — 

For we have, from (12.13), 


y, = /Sj 3 


For the moments of x have 




1 r 

- . . \ e 2 dv 


rr ^ + ’■ 


■ 4 ~) 


Using the expansion 

log P(.r -h 1) = I log (2:;r) -f + i) log .r x 
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an extended form of Stirling’s formula, we find after substitution aiul reduction 

, A 1,1 17 

= V*'( 1 


whence 


\ 2r Sr 


4v ‘ 32v* 192»'S 

37 

8>-2 J92»'a ■ 


) 


fU = V 

fh = M//i 
= (v -f 2)v 

whence we find for moments about the mean 

1 . , 

/^2 == ^ 


f^Z = 


i'\/v 


Sv 

4 . . . 


3 , 31 

'‘‘"I + IS 


Hence for the constants of 

1 


^ 4r 


7i 


^/2v 


4-. . ■ 


a. 


(12.20) 

( 12 . 21 ) 


A comparison wuth (12.17) and (12.13) shows that vi^X-) to normality with con- 

siderably greater rapiditj^ than yi being only a half and y, about a quarter of the values 
for the latter distribution. Moreover, the expression for /q of x is equal to v (r — i ) lo order 
tT' and hence is distributed about mean a.''( 2)’ - 1) to that order, with variance 

which is unity to order 

12.8. For the Wilson:Hilferty approximation, cjonsider the distribution of jj* about 


its mean value v. Let us find the distribution of 
mined. Write f — r. Then 




= y, say, h as yet being undeter- 


y 


(-!)■ 


hS , h(h - 1) 


etc. 


Taking mean values and using the results of (12.13). we find, after some reduction. 


My) - 1 


h{h - i)/<.te“)^etc. 

k(h - 1) 1 _ h(h - l){h - 2)(3A 1) 




^■^(A - in/ -y2)(A 7 3) 
dr’ 


0()'- 


( 12 . 22 ) 
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TABLE 12.2 

DistfUrntmn of First Hmids at Whist according to Number of Cards held of a gw&n Suit 

Hands Dealt but not Played. 


Nmml>©r of Cards. 

Observod Frequency. 
1 

0 

35 

1 

290 

2 

696 

a 

937 

4 

851 

5 

444 

() 

115 

7 and over 

i 32 

Total .... 

! 3400 


Theorotical Frequency. 

(1 - A)s 

A 

A 

435 

1-661 

272-2 

M64 

7000 

9-923 

973-5 

1-369 

811-3 

1-943 

424-0 

9-943 

141-3 

4-895 

34-2 1 

9-142 

3400-0 j 

i 

12-140 


The total 2^ is seen to be 12* 149. The iminber of degrees of freedom v is one fewer 
thaa the number of cells (excluding the total), namely 7. From the diagram in the appendix 
it is seen that the probability of getting a Talue as great as this or greater on random 

sampling == lies between 9*1 and 0*05, very close to the former. The odds 

are therefore about 9 to 1 against getting the observed frequencies or frequencies -which 
diverge to a greater extent from theoretical frequencies. This is hardly great enough for 
us Ik) be able to say that an improbable event has occurred, and therefore we need not 
reject the hypothesis that the observed frequencies did in fact arise according to the 
hypergeometric law and that the discrepancies are merely sampling ejTects. 

The matter stands differently with the distribution of Table 12.3 showing the distribution 
of 25,009 deals of whist classified in the same way as that of Table 12.2. Here = 174'130 

TABLE 12.3 

Dutribntmi of First Hands at Whist according to Number of Cards held of a gimn Snit. 

Hands actually Played, 


Number of 

Cards. 

Observed Frequency. 

1 

Theoretical Frequency. 

A 

(1 - 
A 


9 . . . 


215 

320 

34-453 


1 . . . 


1,724 

2,002 

38-603 


2 . . . 


5,262 

5,147 

2-569 


3 . - . 


7,449 

7,158 

11-UO 


4 . . . 


6,371 

5,965 

27-634 

j 

5 . . . 

• 

2,959 

3,117 

8-947 


6 . . . 


852 

1,039 

33-656 


7 . . . 

• • 

166 

220 

13-255 


8 and ever 

‘ * i 

20 

31 

3-903 


Total . 

- • 

i 25,000 

1 24,999 

i 1 

174-130 
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and V — ^ (one 'more than in the previous example because we have grouped o,iily those 
fi^queiicies of 8 and over). From the diagram it is clear that the chance of getting such 
a value or a greater one is exceedingly small, certainly less than 1 in 10,090. This very 
riyre event leads us to reject the hypothesis that the hypergeometric distributioti is o|»ratmg. 
The explanation is probably that these deals were taken from actual play, whereas those 
of the previous table were obtained without actually playing the hands. It is evident 
that in card play certain kinds of card (e.g. those of the same suit) tend to colect together 
and the shufaing is apt to be somewhat perfunctoiy. Thus the condition of realisation of 
the h 3 rpeTgeoinetric distribution, that the selection is random, was probably violated. 

ExaMj)k 12.2 

In some classical experiments on pea-breeding Mendel obtained the following frequencies 
for different kinds of se^s in crosses from plants with round yellow seeds and wrinkled 
green seeds : — 




Obsei^-ed 

Theoretical 

Round and yellow . 

. 

. 315 

312-75 

Wrinkled aad yellow 

. 

. 101 

104-25 

Round and green . 

. 

. 108 

104-25 

Wrinkled aud green 

. 

32 

34*75 


Total 

556 

556-«’B 


On the Mendelian theory of inheritance the frequencies should be in proportion 9, 3, 3, I 
and the theoretical frequencies are shown in the last column. 

We find 

(2-25)2 (3.25)2 (3-75)2 (2-75)2 
312-75 104-25 104-25 ‘ 34-75' 




= 0.4700. 


The number of degrees of freedom r = 3. The probability of obtaining the value of 2 ® 
or greater is seen to be between 0*9 and 0*95. There is thus nothing in the value of x" 
lead us to reject the Mendelian hypothesis. 


12.11. Consider now a table of the type of Table 12.4, w’hich shows the frequencies 
of a number of men according to eye colour and hair colour. If, on some h 3 r|K)thesis as 
to the relationship between eye and hair colour we determine theoretical frequencies in 
the body of the table, leaving the row and border columns unchanged, then there are 
a number of linear constr^nts on these frequencies. 

In fact, if in such a table there are r rows and ^ columns it will be found that only 
(r — 1)(^ ™ 1) cells can be filled up arbitrarily. There are rs cells altogether ; but the fact 
that the rows and columns must add to assigned totals imposes r -f << constraints. These, 
however, are not independent, for the sum of the border column frequencies is equal to 
that of the border row frequencies and thus there are onty r s — I independent linear 
constraints. Hence rs — {r -f- — 1) = (r — 1)(« — 1) cells are iiide|>eiident and this is r, 

the number of degrees of freedom associated with such a table. 

Example 12.3 

In Table 12.4 suppose that eye and hair colour are independent. Then the expected 
frequency in any cell with a row total x and a column total // will be \ where?! is the 
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TABLE 12.4 


Disfributimi of 6800 Males according to Colour of Eye mid Hair. 
(Ammon, Zur Anikropahgie der Badener.) 

Hair colour 



Fair. 

BrowTi. 

Black. 

Bed. 

Totals , 

Blue 

1768 

807 

189 


2811 

Grey or Green 

946 

1387 

746 

53 

3132 

Brown . 

115 

438 

288 

16 

857 

Totals 

2829 

2632 

1223 

116 

6800 


total frequency. Tor instance, the expected number of men with fair hair and blue eyes is 
‘)Q|i y 2829 

= 1169. The theoretical frequencies obtained in this wav are — 

6800 


Blue . 

Grey or Green 
Brown 


Fair 

Brown 

Black 

Red 

1169 

1088 

506 

48-9 

1303 

1212 

563 

53-4 

357 

332 

154 

14-6 


Heace 

““"® 1169 

= 1075-2. 

^ = (4 - 1)(3 - 1) = 6. 

The value of 2 ^ is very improbable, P being less than 0‘000,OOL We accordingly reject 
the hypothesis of independence and conclude that hair colour and eye colour are associated. 

12.12. It is useful to note that into a form which is sometimes more 

convenient for calculation. We have 

^ I 

I- 

- A* - - 211 n 


n. . (12.28) 

When the a’s are not integers it is easier to work with this formula, the squaring of the 
larger numbers ? involving less arithmetic than the squaring of the smaller but non-integral 
numbers I — X. 

12.13. In the foregoing examples the theoretical frequencies X were calculated \^itli€ut 
reference to the experimental data other than totals which merely subjected them to linear 
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coiwtraiBfcs and lienee preserved tke Type III distribution of %\ There also aiisre the 
imch more difficult case in which certain parameters necessary for the determinatioii of 
the theoretical frequencies have to be determined from the data themselves. Soppose, 
for example, we attempt to represent a frequency-distribution by a normal curve. We 
have then to decide on the mean and variance of this curve, and they can, as a rule, only 
l>e estimated from the data themselves. The question then arises, what happens to the 
^s-distribntion if, instead of the unknown parameter leading to the theoretical fi^nencies 2, 
we use estimates leading to the estimated th^eoretical frequencies, s&y, That is to say, 
how does the distribution of the statistic 

z=z " " 

(K)mpare with that of 

^ = . ( 12 . 2 ») 

rh&'ptohlem has not yet been completely salved. The nearest approach to a station 
has been reached by R. A. Fisher (1924), who showed that xf is distributed in the Type III 
form, provided that 

(а) the sample is large and that each cell-frequency is large ; 

(б) that the number of degrees of fxeedotn is reduced by unity for every parameter 
estimated ; 

(o) that the principle of estimation involved is such as to minimise This is 
equivalent, for large samples, to taking a maximum likelihood estimate. 

Departing from our usual practice, we shall have at this stage to state this result 
without proof. It cannot be adequately discussed until we have dealt with the principle 
of estimation “in the second volume. 

Example 12.4 

The following table shows the distribution of 12 dice thrown 26,306 times, a 5 or 6 being 
reckoned a success. We have encountered these data before in Table f).L 

TABLE 12.5 

Distribution of 12 Dice thrown. 26,306 times, a 5 or 6 being reckoned a 


XTumber of 

Observed 

i Frequency of 

j Freciiiency of 

Successes. ; 

Frequency. 

■ 2630«(3 -f 

2t).30t5((>t>(j33 - 0-3377 

0 ; 

185 

203 

1S7 

1 

1,U9 

1/217 

1,140 

*!> i 

3,2()5 

3,345 

3,215 

3 1 

5,475 

5,576 

5,4ti5 

4 i 

(>,114 

0,273 

t>,269 

5 j 

5,194 

5,018 

5,115 

0 ’ 

3,007 

2,927 

3,143 

i 

1,331 

1,254 

l/riti 

^ 1 

41)3 

392 

424 

9 ^ 

105 

87 

90 

10 anil over . . . . ' 

18 

14 

If*. 

Totals 

26,300 

20,306 

20,30(1 
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The third coliunn sho-ws the frequencies if the dice were perfect, that is the frequencies 
of the binomial law 26,306 ( j -}- We find, in the usual way, 

= 35.94,. 


185 


10 . 


P is very small, less than 0-000,1 and we conclude that the hypothesis is to be rejected 
i.e. that the dice were not perfect or that something was wrong with the sampling. In 
this particular case great care was in fact taken in rolling the dice and the balance lies in 
favour of rejecting the hj'pothesis that they were entirely unbiassed. 

Let us then reconsider the data. If the dice are biassed, what is the true probability 
of getting a 5 or 6 ? This we must estimate from the data and it has already been seen 
that a maximum likelihood estimate is the mean number of successes in the sample itself. 
This is formd to be 0-3377 and the last column in Table 12.5 shows the frequencies 
26,306(0-6623 4- 0-3377)^®. The agreement -with observation is evidently closer and we 
find now = 8-201. v is now 9, for we have estimated one parameter. P is now ^ut 
0-5, 80 that the observed frequencies are in quite good accord with theory. 


12.14. Since is the sum of a certain number of normal variates each with zero 
mean and unit variance, a number of different values of may be added together and 
will he distributed in the Type III form with a number of degrees of freedom, equal to the 
sum of the individual numbers. This result enables us to combine the results of a set of 
experiments so as to determine the probability of the whole set taken together. For 
example. Table 12.6 shows the data for inoculation against cholera on a certain tea estate. 


TABLE 12.6 

Inoc%htion agahist Cholera on a certam Tea Estate. 


Attacked. ICot Attacked. Totals. 


Inoculated 


431 


436 

Kot inoculated 


291 


300 


Totals 

722 

14 

736 


We find “ ^*27, v = 1 and. P, from Appendix Table 7, about 0-071. Tkis is 
small, but not small enough to reject the hypothesis, particularly when we note that 
the theoretical frequencies in the not-attacked column are far from large. 


The results for six such estates were 




P 

V 

3-27 

0-071 

1 

9-34 

0-0022 

1 

6-08 

0-014 

1 

2-51 

0-U 

1 

5-61 

0-018 

1 

1-59 

0-21 

1 

28-40 


6 


Here only one value of P is less than Q-Ol, and we might he inclined to doubt the reality 
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of arssociation between inociilatioin and imiaumty. The sum of 2 ® is, however, 2840, and 
f =r 6, for which values we find P < 0-000,1 , so that together the results are significant. 

TIm 2x 2 Bimriate Table 

12.15. We now return to a point which has been mentioned incidentally. If the 
theoretical frequencies in cells are small, the Tjrpe III distribBtioii will hold only as an 
approximation depending on how closely the binamial distributions in individual cells are 
adequately represented by normal distributions. For some problems we cm overcome the 
difficulty by grouping small frequencies, as has been done above in Example 12.1. But 
such a process sacrifices information and cannot always be carriwi out, e.g. in a 2 x 2 
bivariate table. 

Consider in the first place the symmetrical binomial (| + |)^®. The mmmd oolujom 
in the following table shows the probability P that the number of siiecesi^s in the first 
column will be at least attained (for the smaller of the pair) or attained or exceeded (for the 
larger of the pair). 


Successes 

F 

Pi 

p, 

0, 10 

0 0010 

9-0008 

0-0022 

1,9 

0-0108 

0-()057 

0-0134 

2,8 

0-0547 

0-0290 

0-0M9 

3, 7 

0-1719 

0-1030 

0-1714 

4, 6 

0-3770 

0-2635 

0-3759 


If we regard this frequency as that of a single cell = 1) we should, for the corre- 
sponding 2 ^-distribution, have the positive half of the normal curve. The values correspond- 
ing to 2 ^ == 1 shown in the third column as Pi, They may obtained 

from Appendix Tables 6 and 7, e.g. for the last term we have 2^ = 1 = ^ = 04270^, 

Pi = I of this = 0-2635, 

The correspondence between P and Pi is evidently not very good. We can, however, 
improve it considerably by a correction due to Yates (1934). The distribution of 2 ^ is 
continuous, whereas that of the binomial is not. To bring the two into comparability 
we really should consider the binomial frequency at the value r as spread over the rang© 
r — I to r i- J ; or, what comes to the same thing, we should take j ^ as half a unit less than 
the obserred value in applying the Type III distribution. For example, for a deviation 3 

m 2 ( 2 - 5 )® 

ctoresponding to 8 successes we should take a deviation 2-5, giving - == 2*5 

instead of 3. The values given by the corrected are showm as P^ above. The agreement 
between Pa and P is evidently a great improvement on that between Pi and F. 

When the theoretical proportion in a cell is not the binomial distribution is skew, 
and there do not appear to be any simple corrections to compensate for this effect. The 
continuity correction will, however, result in an improvement if the theoretical frec|iieii€y 
is near | and is probably best made in all circumstances. 

12.16. The 2x2 table may also be dealt with by exact methods. Consider in fact 
the table 


- d 


b d 
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If the two variates are inde|)eiident, the number of ways in which a table with such 
mai^inal totals can be constructed from the n sample members is 

bj (a T- o)! (b -r (^)l (a + 6)! (c + rf)!‘ 

The number of ways in w^hich the body of the array can be completed is 

n\ 


“ )( " 

(I -r cj\a 


al b\ cl (I\' 

Coiisequentl}^ the probability of the distribution of the table is 

(a 4“ c)! {b 4” 4* b)l (c 4“ d)! 

7i\ a! bl c\ dl 


(12.30) 


Thus the successive probabilities for d = 0, 1, 2^ . . . are the successive terms in the 
hypergeometiie series 

jP{ — (c 4~ d), — (b 4" Cl — d -f 1? 1 }• • - - (12.31) 


MxampU 12.5 (from T. Yates, 1934, quoting data by M. Heilman). 

The following table shows the number of children classified according to the nature 
of the teeth and type of feeding. 



Normal Teeth. ! Maloccliided Teeth. 

Totajls . 

Breast fed 

16 

20 

Bottle fed 

21 

22 

Totals 


42 


Trom (13.38) the probability of obtaining no normal breast-fed children if the attributes 
are independent is {a == 0) 


o! 371 20! 22! 
42! 20! 0! 5!T7! 


0-03096. 


The probabilities of obtaining 1 
T) N 20 4 X 19 3x18 
Y\rj^ 2TI9’ 'fxJi)' 


bv 


, . . children are obtained by multiplying successively 
and so on, and are as follow^s : — 


Ximiber of Normal 
Broast - feci Children . 
0 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Prubabilit\-. 


0*0310 

0*1720 

0*3440 

0*3090 

0*1253 

0*0182 


1*0001 


Tims the probability^ of getting four or more normal breast-fed children is 0-1435, and 
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we e 0 i\clucle that there is tiotliing to reject the hypothesis that breast feeding exerts no 
effect on tlie condition of the teeth. Had we used the test in the ordinary way we 
should have found P = 0-0612, less than half the tme value. The t^ontiiiiiity correction 
Eiakes a great improvement, giving P = 0-1427. 
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EXERCISES 


12 . 1 . By the method of 12.8 show that 

f/'icizL-v + + 4-') - - -'1 

L\ I2v ) m\ 48vJ J 5 V 

is approximately normally distributed with unit variance about zero mean. 

(Haldane, 1939.) 


12.2. Use tie ;^®-distribution to show that the distribution of digits firom telephone 
directories (Table 1 A) could not in all probability have arisen by random sampling from 
a population in which each of the ten digits occurred with the same frequency. 


12.S. Show that for a 2 x ^ 


-2 = 

where aip a^j are the frequencies in 
two rows. 


bivariate table v = 7h -- 1 and 






\n, / 


J + ^2j 

the jth column and rii are the border sums of the 


12.4. Show that if v is even 

AOO yt 

P = — e” 2 j;”-! dx 

•Jx 

= e-tefl -f + . . . "l 

V 2 2.4.6 ... (v - 2)J 

and hence that the values of P for given can be derived from tables of the Poisson 
exponential limit. , 


12.5, Show that in a 2 x 2 table whose frequencies are 

b 


2 d)((id — bc)^ 

^ (a + b){c -b d)[b -f- d)(a -f- c) 

the theoretical frequencies being those obtained on the hypothesis that the two variates 
are independent. 

12.6. An experiment gives on hypothesis H ~ 9, v == S. When repeated it gives 
the same result. Show that the two taken together do not give the same confidence in 
H as either taken separately. 
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12.7. (Data from R&port on the Spahlinger Experiments in yorihem Ireland, 1931— 
‘d93i, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935.) In experiments on the immunisation of cattle from 
tuberculosis the following results were secured ; — 



Died of Tuberculosis 
or very ^riously 
affected. 

Unaffected or only 
slightly 

Totals. 

Inoculated 'with vaccine . . . 

6 

13 

m 

Hot inoculated or inoculated with 
control media 

i 

® I 

i 


11 

Toiajls 

1 

14 ] 

16 

30 


Show that for this table, on the hypothesis that inoculation and susceptibility to 
tuberculosis are independent, = 4-75, P = 0-029 ; with a correction for continiiity 
P = 0-039 ; and that by the exact method of 12.15 P = 0-035. 

12.8. (Data from Yule, Jour, Ardhrop. Inst., 1906, St, 325.) 

Sixteen pieces of photographic paper were printed down to different depths of colour 
from nearly white to a very deep blaoMsh-hrown. Small scraps were cut from each sheet 
and pasted on cards, two scraps on each card one above the other, combining scrajre from 
the several sheets in all possible ways, so that there were 256 cards in the pack. Twenty 
ohserveis then went through the pack independently, each one naming each tint either 
“%ht,” “medium” or “dark.” 

The following table shows the name assigned to each of the two pieces of paper : — 


Name assigned to Upper Tint. 

Name assigned to 

Lower Tint. 7 " ' Totals. 




Light. 

Medium. 

Dark. 


Light 


850 

571 

580 

20111 

Medium 


618 

593 

455 

1666 

Dark 


540 

456 

457 

1453 


Totals ‘ 

2008 

1620 

1492 

5120 


Show that there is a significant association between the name assigned to one piece 
and the name assigned to the other. 



CHAPTER 13 


ASSOCIATION AND CONTINGENCY 

13.1. This and the next three chapters deal with the relationship bet-w'een two cff 
more variables. We shall consider popnlations, the members of which each bear one of 
each of several different sets of qualities or one value of each of several different variable, 
and shall discuss the measurement of the relationship among the qualities or variables 
in the populations. The corresponding questions of sampling will also fall for consideration. 
We may denote this branch of the theory by the general name of Theory of Dependence. 

Associaimi 

13.2. Consider in the first instance a population classified according to whether 
each member hears or does not bear an attribute A. The presence of the attribute we 
may denote by A and the absence by a. We shall assume that each member must either 
be an A or an a, so that « = not-A and A = not-ot. 

Suppose that each member of the population is classified according to two attributes 
A and JB. Each may then be one of four kinds, AB, AjS, ocB and ocj?. Tor example, if the 
attributes are the possession of blue eyes (A) and the possession of male sex {B], we shall 
have the four possible classes ilJ5 = blue-eyed males, = blue-eyed females, aB = not- 
blne-eyed males, = not-blue-eyed females. Denoting the number in any class by the 
letters appropriate to that class in ordinary round brackets, we may then specify the 
population in the tabular form : — 



Fs 

not-^’s 

Totals. 

A^s 

{AB) 

(Afij 

(A) 

riot'*4’s 

(cc5) 


(A 

Totals 

(B) 

! 

N 


. (IS.l) 


or, more simply, by 


--- 

a 

b 

a + b 

c 

d 

\ 

C 

i 

I a + c 

1 

b +d 

N 


(13.2) 


where a = {AB), etc. Here N is the total number in the population. 
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13.3. If there is no relationship between the attribute A and the attribute B, that 
is to say if the possession of Al is irrelevant to the possession of £, then there must be 
the same proportion of A’s among the B’a as among the jS’s. We thus define two attribute 
to be independent if 

( 13 . 3 ) 

(B) (/?) ' ^ 

“ - * _«-r6 ,,3.. 

' ' 

It follows at once that each of the foUoving is true : — 


c 

d 

c d 

a + c 

h d) 


a 

c 

a c 

a + b 

0 d 

A' 

b 

d 

b + d 

® b 

(j 4 

"A" 


These are deriyable by simple algebra from (13.4) and, in words, will be found to 0 xpK» 
the same fundamental fact that the proportion of members tearing an attribute X is the 
same among the T’s as among the not-J's. It also follows that 


with three similar equations in A, c and d. 

If now in any given table 

6)((t-+ i) 

or, in the alternative notation, 


. ( 13 . 9 ) 

A 

■we shall say that A and B are positively associated. Per cmtra, if 

... . (13.11) 

jSi 

they are said to be negatirely associated or disassociated. 

Emmple 13.1 

Association, between inoculation against cholera and exemption from attack. (Green- 
wood and Yule (1915), Froc. Foy. Soc. diediciiie, 8, 113.) The iollowing table shows bib 

AYt Attackt: AttacktHl. Tmt.als. 


Inoculated 


Not-inocLilatcd . . . 473 

Totals ^ 749 
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cases classified according fco inoculation against cholera (attribute A) and freedom fm 
attack (attribute B). 

If independent the frequency in the inoculated-not-attacked class 

would be g = 255 . The observed frequency is greater than this and hence in- 
oculation is positively associated with exemption from attack. 

13.4. The reader will recognise in this example a type of 2 x 2 table which 
discussed m connection with the ;f2-distribution. In fact, if the data are considered as a 
sample there arises at once the question how far the positive association, which certaidv 
exists in the sample, is indicative of real association in the parent population. The y*- 
distribution, as shown in the previous chapter, provides an objective method of fomi 
a judgment on this matter. itself, however, does not provide an adequate measured 
the intensity of the association. Altogether apart from sampling questions, we sometimes 
wish to compare the strength of associations in different populations or between different 
attributes, and some coefficients proposed for the purpose will now be considered. 

. 1 . obvious desiderata in a coefficient-measuring association are (a) 

that It shall vanish when the attributes are independent ; (6) that it shall be + 1 when 
there IS complete positive association and - 1 when there is complete negative association - 
(c) that it should mcrease as the frequencies proceed from dissociation to association. As 
to this latter point, consider the difference between observed and “ independence ’’ 
frequeneies in the cell corresponding to (AB), viz. : — 

- {AB) - (1312) 

Since the border frequencies are constant it is evident that the difference in any ceU between 
observed and “independence” frequencies is ± d and thus <5 determines uniquely the 
d^Jarture from mdependence. We may interpret condition (c) as meaning that our co- 
efficient should increase with <3. It may he noted that 


d = o — 


(g -I- b){a -f c) 
a + b c + d 


ad — be 

~W~’ 


( 13 . 13 ) 

Following Yule (1900, 1912) we define the coefficient of association Q by the equation 

ad — be Nd 


Q = 


ad -f 5c ac? -f- 6c 


(13.14) 


It is zero if the attributes are independent, for then d = 0. It can equal + 1 only if 6c = 0, 
in which ease there is complete association (either no k’s are Bs or no A’s are ^’s), and — 1 
only if ad = 0, in which case there is complete disassociation. Furthermore. Q increases 

with d, for if £ = — 

ad 

then g „ ^ ^ 


1 + £ 

and is negative, as is so that ^ is positive. 
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A somewhat similar coefficicntj "also due to Yule, is the coefficient of alligation 


Y = 



. ( 13 . 15 ) 


This also satisfies our conditions, as the reader may Terify for MnawE 


13.6. Yet a third coefficient, which will be shown below to h© relate to m 


m 




(ad — be) 

+ {(a b){a -h c){b -f cfKc -f d)}^ 

This is eTidently zero when 5 = 0 and increases with 5. If F = 1 w© have 
(a -f* b)((i -f- c)(5 -f- (i)(c 4" d) = (ad — 


(13.16) 


giving 

4cd)cd 4 “ 0/^{bc 4 " bd 4 " 4 " h^iac 4 " 4 ~ 

4- c^ab + <jd -{-bd) + d^{m 4- a6 4- 6c) = 0, 

Since no frequency can he negatire this can only vanish if at least two of 6, c, d are z;ero. 
If the frequencies in the same row and column vanish the ca^ is purely nugatory. We 
have then only to consider = 0, d = 0 or 6 = 0, c = 0. In the first earo F = 1, in the 
second F = — 1. It cannot lie outside these limits. 


13 .7. It will be observed that whereas F is unity only if two frequencim in the 2x2 
table vanish, Q and Y are unity if only one frequency vanish^. This rais« a point in 
connection with the definition of cemphte association. We shall say that a^oeiation is 
complete if all Jl’s are jB’s, notwithstanding that all B's are not A’s. If all dumb men 
axe deaf there is complete association between dumbness and deafness, however many 
deaf men there are who are not dumb. The coefficient V h unity only if all /I's 
are j5s and allJJ’s are id’s, a condition which we could, if so desired, describe as abmlut-e 
association. 

It is necessary to point out in this connection that statistical association is different 
from association in the colloquial sense. In current speech we say that A and B are 
associated if they occur together fairly often.; but in statistics they are associated only 
if A occurs relatively more or less frequently among the B's than among the not-B s. If 
90 per cent, of smokers have poor digestions we cannot say that smoking and poor digestion 
are associated until it is shown that less than 90 per cent, of non-smokers have poor 
digestions. 


Example 13.2 

Consider again the data of Example 13.1- Tor the various coefticients we have 

0 = (276 X 66) - (3 X 473) ^ 

^ (276 X 66) + (3 X 473) 
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' 3 X 473 
276~>r66 
3 X 473 
276 X 66 


= 0-5636 


F = ^ (3 X 473 ) _ ^.jgQg 

V '(279 X 539 X 749 X 69 ) 

These values are, as be expected, different, although they all refer to the same intensity 
of association. Comp<irisons, however, naturally fall to be made between values of co- 
efficients of the saosatype, and the fact that different types give different values does not 
affect their usefubofts or the comparability of members of any one tjTpe. 

13.8. The methods of Chapter 9 may be used to give the standard errors of the three 
coefficients based on material obtained by random sampling. 

We recall that for any of the four frequencies a, b, c, d we have results such as 

TOro=^t^^^ . ( 13 . 17 )- 


COY (a, b) = 


( 13 . 18 ) 


The first is merely another way of writing the expression for the ^^ariance of a binomial. 
The second follows from 

0 = var {a + b) = var a -f var 6+2 coy (a, 6). 

6c 

Then for « = ^ have, writing d for the differential to avoid confusion with the 
frequency d. 

As Ab Ac Aa Ab 
s b 0 a 6 ’ 


whence 


+ 2 j;(± 

ah 


Substitution from (13.17) and (13.18) gives 


var s ^ S' 


~+l 

a 0 


(13.19) 


and hence 


iQ 2 var s 
(1 

(1-Q=^)Y1 1 1 1 

a 0^ d 


In a similar waj we have 


■var y = 


(1 -- y^-)v 




(1.3.29) 
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'Ih© sampling variance of V may be found similarly but involves ratber more lengthy 
algebra. Yule (1912) gives the result 


Ifl 

var 1 = — 1 
A |_ 


_ ys +■ (V 4- jy*) ~ 

{(«j ■+ b)[c -f- e)(b + fi)(c -t" d)}^ 


5 r 2 , (a + 6 - c - d y (a +c-b-d) ^11 
(a + b)(c + d) (a ~ r; -v - ■ J J 


(13.22) 


In applying these formulae it is, as usual in lai^-sampl© theory ,|MSttmed that the 
observed fiequencies may be used instead of theoreticid firequeiu^ in the sampliisg 
variances. 


Example. 13.3 

Reverting to Example 13.2, we have for the standard error of Q 


M 


(0-8555) 


+ JL+. 

276 ^ 3 ^ 473 ^ 


66 / 


= 0*0798. 


The coefficient Q thus probably lies in the range 0-S56 ± 0*239 in the population from 
which these data were deri^^ed, assuming of course that the samplmg was random. 


Partial Association 

1 J.9. The coefficients described above measure the dependence of two attributes in 
the statistical sense, but in order to decide whether such dependence has any causal signifi- 
cance it is often necessary to consider associations in sub-populations. Suppose, for 
example, a positive association, is noticed between inoculation and exemption from attack. 
It is natural to infer that the inoculation confers exemption, but this is not necessarily so. 
It might be that the people who are inoculated are drawn largely from the richer classes, 
who live in better hygienic conditions and are therefore better €quipi:>ed to resist attack 
or les^ exposed to risk. In other words, the association of J and B might be due to the 
association of both with a third attribute C (wealth). 

Now it is clear that this explanation would not hold if the hygienic circumstances were 
constant in the population. If we then consider the association of J and B in the siib- 
populations (G) (well-to-do classes) and (y) (poorer classes) and find that it persists, the 
explanation is rejected. Furthermore, if the association in (7) was weaker than that 
in (C), there w^ould be some indication that hygienic conditions are related to exem|itioii 
from attack, though not constituting the only factor eoneerned. 

13.10. Associations in sub-populations are called partial associations. Analogously 
to (13.9), A and B are said to be positively associated in the population of if 

(ARC) > (13.23) 
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where {ABG) reprO'sents the number of members bearing the attributes A, B and (7; and 
so on. We may also define coeflBcients of partial association, colligation^ etc., such m 

^ [ABCta^O - {AmaBC) 

Hab.c i^ABC)[<^^0) -+ {MC)[aBC)' * ‘ ' 

which is deiiTed from (13.14) by adding 0 bo all the symbols representing the frequencies. 


Example 12A 

Galtoii’s ‘‘ Natural Inheritance ” gives some particulars, for 78 families containing not 
less than six brothers or sisters, of eye-colour in parent and child. Denoting a light-eyed 
child by A, a light-eyed parent byiS and a light-eyed grandparent hy C, we trace every 
possible line of descent and record whether a light-eyed child has light~eyed parent and 
grandparent, the number of such being denoted by (ABC) and so on. The symbol (AjSy), 
for example, denotes the number of light-eyed children whose parents and grandparente 
have not light eyes. The eight possible classes are 


{ABC) = 1928 
{ABy) = 596 
{A^G) = 552 
(A/3y) = 508 


(ocBO) = 303 
(ocBy) = 225 
(ocpG) = 395 
(oci?7) == 501 


The first question we discuss is : does there exist any association between parent and 
offspring with regard to eye-colour ? We consider both the grandparent-parent group 
(association of B*8 and C's) and the parent-child group (association of A’s and iS^s). We 
have, for the former : 

Proportion of light-eyed among children of light-eyed parents, 


(BG) __ 2231 
(G) 3178 


= 70-2 per cent. 


Proportion of light-eyed among children of not-light-eyed parents, 

(By) __ 821 


(y) 


1830 


= 44*9 per cent. 


and for the latter, analogously, 


{AB) _ 2524 
(B) "" 3052 
(A/S) _1060 
()ff) 1956 


= 82-7 per cent. 
= 54-2 per cent. 


Prequencies such as (A^) are calculable direct from the eight classes given above, e.g. 
(A/S) = (A/SG) -I- (Apy) = 552 + 598 = 1060. 

Evidently there is some positive association between parent and offspring in regard to 
©ye-colour. 

Consider now the relationship between eye-colours of grandparents and grandchildren. 
We have: 

Proportion of light-eyed among grandchildren of light-eyed grandparents 


{AC) __ 2480 
{C) 3178 


= 78-0 per cent. 
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Proportion of light-eyed amopg grandchildren of not-light-eyed grand^^rents 

_ Wri _ >10* _ 




The association between grandparents and gTaadcMldren is also p<»itiTO. 
In tabular form the data are ; — 


Grandparents. 



€ 

y 

Totals. 

B 

2231 

821 

3052 


947 

1(>09 

1956 

Totals 

3178 

1830 

5008 


Parmts. 



B fi 

Totajs. 1 





i , ^ 

Ofi ' ?■ "S 

! 

1 i 

: 1 


i 

S 5 


i 

1 1 

i i 

.'V 

i 


Grandparents. 



C y 

ToTxALs. 

A 

2480 1194 

1 

3584 

a 

i 

698 1 726 

1424 

Totals 

3178 : 1830 

5008 


The coefEcients of association Q and Y are 



Q 

Y 

Grandparents — parents 

0-487 

0-260 

Parents — chLildren .... 

0-603 

0-336 

Grandparents — grandchildren 

0-401 

l)-209 


Jj'ow the question arises : is the resemblance between grandparent and grandchild due 
merely to that between grandparent and parent, parent and child f To investigate this, 
we must consider the associations of grandparent and grandchild in the sub-populations 
‘“parents light-eyed” and ‘^parents not-light-eyed,” that is, the associations of A and C 
in B and jS. We hawe : — 


Parents Light-eyed 


Proportion of light-eyed amongst grandchildren of light-eyed grandparents 


{ABC) _ 1^28 
(BC) 2231 


= 86 ’4 per cent. 
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Proportion of light-eyed amongst grandchildren of not-Iight-eyed grandparents 

72-6 per cent. 


{■ABy) 

{By) 


596 


Parents mi LighPeft/ed 

Proportion of light-eyed amongst the grandchildren of light-eyed grandparents 


(AfiC) ^ 552 
i^G) 947 


= 58-3 per cent. 


Proportion of light-eyed amongst the grandchildren of not-light-eyed grandparente 


(A^y) _ 508 
i^y) 1009 


50-3 per cent. 


In both cases the partial association is well marked and positive. The association 
between grandparents and grandchildren cannot, then, he due wholly to the associations 
between grandparents and parents, parents and children. There is ancestral heredity, as 
it is called, as well as parental heredity. The relevant four-fold tables are : — 


Parents light’eyed 
Grandparents. 



B€ 

By 

Totals. 

AB 

1928 

596 

2524 

aB 

303 

225 

528 

Totals 

2231 : 

821 

3052 


Parenis not-light^eyed. 
Grandparents. 



po 

h 

Totals, 


552 

508 

1960 

CC^ 

395 

501 

896 

Totals 

947 

1009 

! 

1956 1 


The coefficients of association and colligation are : — 

Qac.b = 0-412 Q^c.^ = 0-159 

^ AC. B ^ 0*216 ^ AC. ^ ^ 0’080 


13.11. If there are p different attributes under consideration the number of partial 
associations can become very large, even for moderate y. For example, we can choose 

two in w’ays and consider their associations in all the possible sub-populations of the 

other [f — 2), which are seen to be 3^^"^ in number. Thus there are associations. 

In practice, howwer, we need only consider a few of them. 
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One result in this connection is worth noticing. We have, generalisiiiK h of equation 
(13.13) 

= \{ABC) -r j(ABF) - 

(C)(5.) V ^ .Y 

(^)(CKAC) (A)(Zl){C)n 

A' A ■ j 


(AB) 


-'AB 


-'AB 


(C-Ky)!.' ^ :v“ if 


(fi)(C)l 
A" I 


A 


If, then, A and B are independent in both (C) and (y), ^ = djjj., = 0 and 


(13.25) 


(13.26) 


i.e. they are not independent in the population as a whole unless C is inde|}endent of J. or £ 
or both in that population. 

This peculiar result indicates that illusory associations may arise when two populations 
(C) and (y) are amalgamated, or that real associations may be obscured. If A and <?, 
B and 0, are associated we have, from (13.25), 

N 

^ (Cfiy) ^ABr + 

so that even if A and £ are independent in (C) and (7) they will appear as a®cx?iat^ in 
the two together. Again, if A and B are associated positively in (C) and negatively in (7), 
^AS t>e zero, that is to say, they may appear as independent in the whole population. 


Exam})h IS. 5 

Consider the case in which a number of patients are treated for a disease \nd there 
is noted the number of recoveries. Denoting A by recovery, a by not-recoTerv. B by 
treatment, p by not -treatment, suppose the frequencies are 



B 


T 0 TA 1 .S 

.4 

1(M) 

2U(I 



50 

KKl 

l.iO 

Totals 

i5n 

10 

4.10 


Here {AB) ~ 100 = so that the attributes are independent. So hir as can he 

seen, treatment exerts no effect on recovery. 
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Denoting male sex by C and female sex by y, suppose tlie frequencies among malea 
and females are 


Males 


i 

i 

BC 

pc 

Totais. 

1 AC 

80 

100 

180 

\ 

aC 

40 

80 

120 

T 0 TAI.S 

120 

j 180 

300 1 


Females 



By 

py 

Totals. 


20 

100 

120 

ay 

10 

20 

30 

Totals 

i 

30 1 

j 

120 

150 


In the male group we now have 

_ (80 X 80) --- (100 X 40) 


0-231 


and in the female group 

Qab.y ~ 0 * 429 . 

Thus among the males treatment is positively associated with recovery, and among the 
females negatively associated. The apparent independence in the two tc^ether is due to 
the cancelling of these associations in the sub-populations. 


Contingmcy 

13.12. We now turn to the more general case in which a population is divided into 
a number of categories Ai, A ^ . Ap instead of simply dichotomised into two, A and 

not-JL. If there is a second classification into J?i, the frequencies may be 

arranged in the form : — 




-4 3 

. . . 

Ap 

Totals. 



(^ 2 ^ 1 ) 

- • • 

(ApBi) 

{■Bd 



. . . 

(ApB^) 

(B,) 

. ... 

. . . 

1 

] ; ! ! ; ! ! 


Bq 

\ 


(A fig) 

. . . (ApBq) 

! 

{Bg) 

\ 

{ Totals 

1 

(A) M.) 1 ... ' 04,) 

i 1 ! 

N 


. . ( 13 . 27 ) 
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Tto is kaojna^ a contingency table. We have alimdy encomtered an example in 
Table 12.4 Ordinary bivanate frequency tables can, of course, be regarded aa contingency 
teblcs. _but there IS a difference : in the bivariate table the order of rews and columns is 
determined by the vanate-values, whereas in the contingency table the order of rows and 
columns is, m general, arbitrary. 

In (13.27) the frequency in the »th column and jtb row is denoted by (AtBA As 
in the case of the 2x2 table we write - w 


dy = . 

and define the attributes as independent if every d is zero. We have : 

rdy = 

iy i I -A 

= »-v = » 

and, in conformity with the notation of (12.6) we have 


( 13 . 28 ) 




i^imy 


(13.29) 


(13.30) 


X* is sometime oaUed the square contingency and ^ the mean square contingency. 


13.13. We have already seen in Chapter 12 how 2 ^ may be used to test the hvpo- 
th^ that the observed frequencies could have arisen by random sampling from a piipu- 
lation in which the attributes were independent. We now proceed to consider the con- 
straction of measures of dependence. 

ETidently = o jf Qj^jy ^ Thus vanisli^ if and only if the 

attributes are independent in the observed population. Furthermore, as x^ becomes 
larger^ the observed frequencies deviate more and more from the “ independence ” fre- 
quencies ; it thus provides some sort of measure of the strength of relationship in con- 
tingency tables. For example, in the 2x2 table we have 

F(eqnation (13.16)) = (13.31) 

which illustrates the relationship between V and x~- 

2 ^ itself, however, does not constitute a verj’ useful coefficient since it may increase 
without limit. Following Karl Pearson we may put 

= /r i 

and call C Pearson’s coefficient of contingency. Even this has its limitations. It vanishes, 
as it should, when there is complete independence ; but in general it cannot attain unity. 
Consider, for example, a f x < table in which the diagonals are of frequency jq and 
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all other compartments are zero. Obviously no greater degree of dependence is possible^ 
We then have 


da = a; - 


.Y 


and 



If ^ = 5, for example, the maximum value of C is 0.894. 

To remedy this effect Tschuprow proposed the coefficient 


T = 




Xx Xp - i)((? 


(13.33) 


. (13.34) 


This can attain unity v^hen p = q ; but it is still not clear hov^ it behaves when p and 
q axe unequal. 


Example 13,6 

TABLE 13.1 

Distribution of ScTioolchildrein according to Intellige'iice and Standard of Clothing. 
(From W. H. Gilby (1911), Biometrika, 8, 94.) 


! 

i 

1 

I ___ 

i 

Very 

well clad . 

A and B 

G 

D 

E 

F 

0 

Totals. 

33 

48 

113 

209 

194 

! 

39 

636 

UYll 

clad .... 

41 

100 

202 

255 

138 

15 

751 

Poor 

but passable . 

39 

58 

70 

1 61 

33 

4 

265 

i Very 

badly clad 

17 

13 

22 

i ! 

10 

10 

1 

73 

Totals 

130 

219 

1 

407 

535 

i 

375 : 

59 

1725 


The above table shows the distribution of 1725 schoolchildren who were classified 
(1) according to their standard of clothing and (2) according to their intelligence, the 
standards in the latter case being A ~ mentally deficient, B = slow and dull, C = duE, 
D = slow but intelligent, E = fairly intelligent, F = distinctly capable, G = very able. 
Required to discuss whether there is any association between standards of clothing and 
iiitelligenee. 

We note in the first place that a table of this kind could, theoretically, be discussed 
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by eoBsideriag all tlie possible 2x2 comparisons to be extract^ed from it ; e.g. for tiie 
eomers of the table we have 


A and B 


Tot A 1.8. 


Very well clad ... 33 39 72 


Very badly clad ... IT 


IS 


Totajls 30 40 00 


Here, for example, 54 per cent, of the very well clad were very able, but oaly 5 per «iit. 
of the very badly clad. However, what we really require is not a series of iadividaal 
comparisons of this kind but a general comparison over the whole table, and it is for such 
purposes that the coefficient of contingency is designed. 

We then proceed to work out the ‘^independence” frequencies, e.g. that in the top 

036 X 130 * 

left-hand corner of the table is — — = 47'930. The contribution to 


1725 

: 4-651. It will be found that the sum of the contributions 
from the 20 compartments is 174-92. We then have 


. (14-930)^ 

compartment is then 


t7 = ^ 

V 1725 -f 174-92 

)f assoc 


indicating a considerable degree of association. For the Tschuprow coeflicieiit we have 

174-92 


1725\/15 


= 0-162. 


There is evidently some general relationship between the two attributes, though not 
a very strong one. The reader may verify for himself by using the test that the values 
of C and T are significant, i.e. could not have arisen hy sampling from independent attributes. 

13.14. The sampling variance of the coefficient of contingency is difficult to arrive 
at in virtue of sheer algebraical complexity ; and it is not clear how far the use of a standard 
error is legitimate in this connection. Reference may be made for the formulae to K . Pearson 
(1915o) and Kondo (1929). For the even more complicated question of partial contingency 
see K. Pearson (19156). 


13.15. In concluding this chapter we point out that all the measures of association 
and contingency discussed therein in no way rely on the possibility of the iiieasuremeRt 
of attributes on a variate-scale, or even on the possibility of arranging them in order. 
ReaTraiigeraent of rows and columns in the two-way tables does not a fleet the values ot 
the coefficients.*^ In the next chapter we shall consider the relationship between variates 

* Except that it may change the sign of a eoelfieient of association. i his i> 'lit to a shght 

change of standpoint in what is ivgardeci as a positive association — for example, positive association 
between fair Pair and blue eyes is equivalent to negative association betAveen fairliair and not -blue eyes. 

A.S. ^ Y 
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and certain coefficient's based on the assumption that the attribute classifications are 
made according to the divisions of a variate-scale. These coefficients (tetrachoric r, biserai 
etc.) have been used as measures of association, but they are essentially different in 
character from those discussed in this chapter. The reader who refers to memoirs written 
on this subject between 1900 and 1920 will find it useful to remember this fact. 
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EXERCISES 

13.1. Show that the coefficient of association is greater in absolute value than the 
coefficient of colligation, except when both are zero or unity. 

13.2. Show' that for a contingency table wdth a constant number of rows and columns 

the Pearson coefficient of contingency C is equal to the Tschiiprow coefficient T for two 

' y " 

values of one of wffiich is zero ; that for between these values C > T, and for 

-iV x\ ■ .f 

greater than the higher value T > C. 



13.3. The following table shows t)8 lobelia plants classified aeconling t«i \\ iatlier they 
were cross- or self-fertilised arid abore or below average height. 

Above Average. Averagt*. 


Cross -fertilised 


IT 

34 

Self-fertilised . 

12 

22 

34 

ToTAns 

29 

39 



Show that T = 0* 150 and that this is not significant of association if these data am 
a random sample from lobelia plants generally. 


13.4. In the hair- and eye-colonr of Table 12.4 show that C = 0-37 and T = 0*25. 

13.5. In a paper discussing whetlier laterality of hand is ass4X?iateil with laterality 
of eye (measured by astigmatism, acuity of vision, etc.) T. L. Woo obtained the following 
results [Bionmiriha, 20a, pp. 79-148) : — 


s s! 



« si left-lianded 

Si I 


Ocular Laterality for General AstimBatisni. 


‘ Left -eyed.’ 


34 


62 


15 I AinbidoKtroiis 
2 c3 I 

^ i Eight -handed . 

S S e... 


U)5 


2i.> 


f< c : 


Ti'ir AT.s; 


US 


lib 


lifO 


124 


214 


-113 


Show that laterality of eye is only slightly associated witli laterality ot haii'J. a nil Uuit 
the association is not significant. 



CHAPTER 14 


PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION 


14.1 . At the end of Chapter 1 there were given a few examples of bivariate frequency 
tables. We now proceed to consider such, tables in greater detail and to discuss methods 
of measuring the dependence of the two variates represented in them. It is, of courae 
possible to treat the problem by the methods of the previous chapter and regard the tables 
as contingency tables ; but when data are classified according to a numerical variable more 
exact methods are available in an important class of cases. 

The types of bivariate distribution arising in practice are not so easy to classify as the 
univariate types, Table 1.15 on page 20, showing the distribution of beans according to 
length and breadth, and Table 1.25 on page 27 showing the number of cows according to 
age and milk yield, evidently correspond more or less to the unimodal univariate distribution 
for not only the border frequencies but the frequencies in individual rows and columns are 
of the unimodal type. Biometric distributions are often of this character. On the other 
hand, Table 1.26 on page 28, showing discount rates and hank reserves, has the border 
column of the unimodal type and the border row of the J -shaped type. In Tables 14.1 to 
14.3 are' given three more examples of the kind of material encountered in practice. 
Table 14.1 shows the distribution of a number of persons according to age and liighest 
audible pitch ; Table 14.2 the distribution of registration districts according to proportioa 
of male births and total number of births ; and Table 14.3 shows the distribution of sons 
according to stature of son and stature of father. 
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TABLE 

stribntion of 3379 Pi iccording to Age and Highest AudibU P 

(From Y. Koga and * L M. Morant, Biometrika, 15, 340.) 

Tke numbers in brackets are explained in Example 14.1^ p. 331 



1 
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TABLE 14.2 

Shming the Njimher of Begisiratim Districts in Englmd and WaUs Mitma m . ■ 

of MaU (2) » TM oj Sirm dun,,, Oe pZI VsiT 

(The Data as to Total Births and Numbers of Male and Female Births frnm n 
Su]}^Iemerd to Beport of the Registrar-Qmeral. Table from H. D Visor and G 
Jour. Bog. Siat. Soc., 69, 1906.) ' ® 


I 0- 4 ! I 

^ 4- 8 ; - 

•S 8 - 12 i - 

I 12- IB I - 

I 18- 20 1 - 
0 20- 21 i — 

« 24- 28 : — 

§ 28- 32 ' — 
^ 32- 30 i — 

35- 40 L™ 

I 40- 44 ~ 
t 44- 48 I - 
2 4&- 52 i — 

a 52- 55 I - 
-S 55.- 60 — 
^ 50- 54 - 

t 54- 68 — 
S 68- 72 

<« 72- 75 i — . 

f 76- 80 I — 

j 80- 84 I — 

g 84- 88 I -- 

3 88- 02 : — 

5^ I H2- 1)6 i — ! 
-3 I 9fV-lO0 — 
"5 1 11X1- 04 : — ' 
h !i04- 08 ' — , 
C |148- 52 - ; 


6 15 18 : 46 i OS ! 1 


Irths 

w 1000 of all Births. 
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N 
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d 

HQ 

1 

Toth*. 
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lO 
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! iLO 

T-l 

i hO 
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1 IM 

1 N 

I US 

1 

m 

01 

lO 

ol 

N 

10 

1 

iH 

eo 

lO 

4 

eo 

>0 

ti 

CO 

vn 

2 

I 

CO 

»o 



21 

1 

14 

j 12 

9 

5 

3 

1 

1 

0 


•j 



29 

17 

42 

36 

18 

lU 

4 



1 


1 

1 

lit 

18 

16 

7 

4 

1 






. , 

204 

8 

6 

12 

9 

8 

4 

! <5 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

— 



86 

48 

5 

4 

3 

1 

1 
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6 

3 

o 

1 

1 



— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

-- 




15 

15 

3 

4 
3 

! 5 
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1 

2 

1 

1 

- 
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s 
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— 
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— 
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_ 

— 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

T , 

1 

1 

"I 

— 




— 



— 



— 

— 

t 

2 

— 

2 



j 




— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

z 

” 

— 

— 

! 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

_ 



— 

*) 

Z ! 

1 1 

1 


1, 

j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

— 


- 

1 

1 j 

1 } 

125 

i 

120 

88 

i 

47 1 

26 

11 i 

i 


1 1 

1 

1 

3 


1 

1 

632 


‘to dsanitions of the proTious chapter wc m»T cav that 
tw mnallea arc mdependcnt in a bivariate table if the oWed frequency in tL « 

rov and itk column is equal to J. In such a case, for any tiro rotvs j and i 

lt^-*r“£iirr"„nd “ ‘tot ‘to distribution in 

huL +1 ^ Similarly situated to that in any other row. It will for examule 

haie the same mean and variance. Similarly for the columns. ’ ‘ ^ ’ 

ihe measures of dependence we shall consider are related tn tl,A + i - n 

Ucssur, • - iiiedub are equal, ihe converse is not true in wnernl hut 

becomes so in an important special case when the distribution is normal. ^ 
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TABLE 14.3 

Pi.stribution oj 1078 Sons aoxordiny to (1) Stature of Father and (2) Stature of Smt : One 

or Two Sons only of each Father. 

(From Karl Pearson and Alice Lee, Biomebrika. 2 {1903), 415.) 

Measurements in inches. Note that where a height falls on the border-line of an interral, 
one-half of the indiTidual is assigned to each contiguous interval. 


(1) Stature of Father. 
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US 
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SO 

eo 
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50 
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59-5-a> 

5 








0*5 

0*5 

1 









.... 



2 


5 

— 

— 



— , 

0*5 

— 


— 

1 

— 

— 

— 



— 


— 

' V$ 


5 

, 

0*25 

0-25 

— 

U*5 

1 

0-25 

0*25 

0-5 

0-3 

__ 

— 


— 

— 



3-5 


5 

— 

0*25 

0*25 

2*25 

2*25 

2 

4 

5 

2-75 

1*25 

— 


0-25 




— 



n 

1 

— 

1*5 

a *75 

3 

4-25 

8 

9*25 

3 

1*25 

1-5 

(>■■75 

1-23 

— 




’ 38-3 

64- 3-65 

5 

2 

1 

0*5 

2 

3*25 

S>-5 

13-5 

10-75 

7-5 

5*5 

8*5 

2-5 

— 

— 

— 

__ 


fll-5 

65-5-66 

.V" 

— 

0*5 

1 

2*25 

5*2,5 

6-5 

10 

16-75 

17-5 

16 

’v 25 

2 

2-5 

1 



— 

- 8f'5 

66-5-67* 

5 

— 

1*5 

2 

4*75 

3*5 

13-75 

19-75 

26-5 

25-75 

16-5 

12- .5 

13*75 

S-25 

0-5 

1 
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67-5-68 

5 

— 

— 

1*5 

2 

7*5 

16 

10*25 

24-25 

31*5 

23-5 

29*5 

13-23 

8-5 

f-5 

2 "25 



. — 

17S*3 

68-5-69' 

5 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 5-25 

! 5 

' 12*75 

18-25 

; 16 

24 

29 

21-5 i 

10' 

3' 3 

2'25 

1 

1 

' I«*5 

69-5-70' 

5 

— 

— 

, — 

— 

' 1 

1 2-5 

; 5*75 

18-75 

1 11-75 

1 16-5 

, 22-5 ■ 

19*5 ^ 

14-5 

li-25 

' 3'5 

! !'-'5 

1 

: 128 

70*5-71' 

5 

— 

— 


— 

' — 

! 3*25 

■ 5 

; 8-75 

i 10*75 

19 

: 14*75 

20-75 ^ 

10-75 

8 

5 

: 1 

1 

i lOS 

71-5-72- 

5 

— 

— 

.. — 

— 

i — 

! 0-25 

1 3 

i 1-25 

i 7 

7*75 

i 16*75 

11-23 ■ 

10 1 

K-5 

2-75 

lej 

— 

m 

72*5-73' 

5 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

: — 

— 

: 0*75 

U-75 

; 2-5 

: 7*5 

i 6-5 

' 6 ' 

7-:» 

6 25 

S'25 

6-5 

0*5 

u 

73*5-74' 

5 



... — 

— 

— 

1 1 

1 — 
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— 
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2-5 ' 
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3 25 

3'25 

— 

2 

29 

74* 3- 75' 

f) 
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2'5 
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1-75 
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— 

8-5 
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5 

— ; 

— 

.w 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

; — 

1-25 

■ 0*25 

— ' 

0-5 

1 

1 
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4 

76*3-77 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j — 
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— 

— 

i 

: 1*25 

; 6*25 

1 ’ 
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— 

1-.*) 

— . 

— 

4 


5 



— 

.. — 

— 

1 

— 

— 

, — 

— 

— 

1 

1 

. — 


»75 


— 

3 

78*3-70' 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

— 

O' 25 

0-23 

— 

— 

6- 5 

Totals 

! ! 

3*5 

S 

17 

j 

1 

133*5 

61-5 

: 95-5 

142 

137-5 

154 

141-5 

116 

78 

49 

2S-5 

4 

5-5 

1u78 


Regression 

14.3. The iwvs and columns will be referred to by the general term “ arrays’’ and 
we shall consider the tw'-o variates x and y, r 'being taken to yary horizontally, ie. in rows, 
and ?/ vertically, i.e. in columns. Consider then the means of arrays. Tate two axes 
OX and 0 Y at right angles representing the variates x and y. On this frame of reference 
plot the points whose abscissae are the centres of the a* -intervals and whose ordinates arc^ 
the means of the corresponding distributions of y in the columns eentrtd at the appropriate 
.rV. Similarly, plot the means of the .r-distributions against tlie centres of ttie eorres- 
poiiiliiiu y-iiitervals. (In practice it is useful to distinguish the two, tlie means of .i' s i'leiiig 
denoted by small circles and those of ?/’s by crosses.) Fig. 14.1 sliows siieii a diagram 
for the data of Table 14.^1 and Fig. 14.2 for the data of Table 14.2. 

The means of arrays will in general lie more or less closely roiiuii smooth curves. For 
example, in Tig. 14.1 they lie approximately on straight linens, whereas in Fig. 14.2 one set of 
means cert ainlv does not. Such curves are called regression curves and tlicir eiiiiations with 
respect to OX and 0 Y are called regression equations. If the lines are straight the regression 
is said to be linear ; if not, curvilinear or skew. 

To put these geometrically expressed ideas in analytical language, suppose tlie iiktiii 
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of X in the array centred at is Then the points (%, y^) may be represented ly a 
tional equation — 

^ =/(y) .... . (14.1) 

vMch is the regression equation of x on y. If the regression is linear, 

X +• a. 

There will also be an equation 

S = ...... ( 14 . 2 ) 

the regression of § on x. 


6Z 

63r™“ 

65- 


father's Stature (Inches). 
Sit. R 6 6 S8 

'■'J 

o 


70 


Propottion of Male Births fnr fOOObiiih. 
i zo U90 500 /e^SfO 520 530 


/o 

c 

20 












69 


i\ 




71 


+-\. ; c 
::jC 


30 


i if) 

J :£ 




§ 50 


1 i \ 

iS so 


73 L— ■ 

0 . 

70 

11 

75 

8C 

dl 

ir 

Fig. 14.1^R&gressiori Lines of Data of Table 14.3. 
Meaas of rtws showa bj' circles, and corresponding 
regression line by RM ; means of columns shown by 
crosses, and corresponding regression line by CC. 

Fig. 14.2. — Regression Lines of Data of Table 14.2. 
Means of rows shown by circles, and corresponding 
regression line by RR ; means of columns shown by 
crosses, and regression line by CC. 


In this chapter we shall mainly be concerned with the case in which regressions are 
linear or very nearly so. 

14.4. In an observed distribution the means of arrays will not as a rule lie exactly 
on straight lines, or indeed on any simple cnryes, although thej^ may be very near to doing 
so. The question then arises : if the regression is approximately ” linear, what is the best 
line to take as the regression line ? The question may be answered by an appeal to the 
method of least squares. The regression of x on y, say x — will be detenniiied by 

minimising the sum 


U = INlx^ - ~ a)^ 


(14.3) 
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the summation extending over all y-intervals. Here .Vj repre^nts the freqlieney in the 
ith ro^jand we note that Xj) is equal to the total fiequency S times the naean of x for 
the whole distribution. 

From (14.3) we have, for the minimal values of x and /?, 


dU 
9 a 

=-2X.V((Xi - - a) = » 

(14-0 

dll 

¥ 

= 2EXiyi(ri - - x) = 

(14..- 


Now choose the origin at the means of x and y for the distribution. Thf>n x, = 0 
and ENif/i =0 and hence, from (14.4) ^ ' 

« =# 0. 

From (14.5) we then have 

Now since the origin has been chosen at the mean of x and y, E{N{y^x^) = E cov (x, y) 
and E(I}i j/£®) = N vaf y. Hence we have 

^^cov(x,y)_ 
var y 

The equation of the regression of x on y, taking X and F to be current co-ordinat«, 
will then be 


var y 


(14.7) 


Referred to an arbitrary origin for which the means of x, y are f, y, the equation is 


(X-x) = 


eov (x, y) j, 
var y 


-y) • 


(14.i}) 


Similarly we find for the regression of y on x 


(I 




eov {x, 
var X 


-X) . 


(14.9) 


Equations (14,8) and (14.9) are fundamental. If the regressions are exactly linear they 
give the regression equations ; if not, they give the “ best ” straight regression lir®s in the 
sense of the method of least squares. 


The Coe^cient of Product-moment Correlatioti 

14.5. The coefficients *■- are called regression coefficient- ami 

var y var x 

will be denoted hy /3i and respectively.* 

We now define 

p = 

14 . 1 . 1 ) 

(var X var y)^ 

There is little danger of confusion between this notation and tlie u.-e of /i"; indicate 
measures of skewness and kurtosis. Tlie two rarely occur in the same context . 
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p is called the coefficient of product-moment correlation or briefly the correlation coefficient. 
It provides an important measure of the relation between two variates for which the 
regressions are approximately linear. In this expression the square root is to have positive 

Let ns note in the first place that p cannot be greater than unity in absolute value. 
For we have, taking an origin at the means and summing for all pairs of values of x, y over 
the population, 

E{x - = S[x^) - ^,S[xy) -f 




Z{x^) S{x^) J 


= S(x^){i - + 1 ?^,} 

= r(a;®)(l - p^) . . (14.11) 

Thus 1 — camot be negative. 

Furthermore, if p = ± 1, I!{x — == 0 and hence every aj — j3i2/ = 0. Thus the 

variates are linearly related by the equation X — ^iT = 0. If p = 0 the regression 
equations heoeme Z = 0, 7 = 0, for then eov (cc, y) = 0, Hence the means of arrays are 
the same for all arrays. 


14.6. If p = + 1 we say that the variates are perfectly positively correlated ; if 
(> < p < 1, that they are positively correlated ; if p = 0, that they are uncorrelated ; if 
0 > p > — 1 , that they are negatively correlated ; and if p — — 1 , that they are perfectly 
negatively correlated. 

“ Uncorrelated ” is not the same thing as ‘‘ independent.” If the variates are inde- 
pendent they are uncorrelated, but not vice-versa. Table 14.2 and Fig. 14.2 illustrate this 
point. The regression lines, as shown in the figure, are close to Z = 0, 7 = 0 and the 
correlation is, in fact, very small (— 0-014). But the variates are obviously far from 
independence and if the data are grouped, in columns up to 494*5, by single columns up 
to 521*5, and over 521*5, and by rows 8-11, 12-13, 14-15, 10-17, 18-19, 20-21, 22-23, 
24-25, 26-27, 28 and over, the coefficient of contingency is 0-47. 


14.7. The calculation of the correlation coefficient in numerical examples requires 
that of the means and variances of the two variates and their covariance. The last is the 
only new type appearing, the others being calculable from border frequencies in the manner 
exemplified in Chapter 3. 

Taking an arbitrary origin, we have, if the means of and y are a and b. 

X COY (.r, y) = X(,i' - a){y - b) 

^ 7(.ry) ^ aX{y) ™ 5Z(.r) Xab 
“ r(uy) — Xab 

COY y) = yZ(;ry) ah, ( 14 . 12 ) 

Thus we may, as in the univariate case, take an arbitrary origin for arithmetical convenience, 
calculate the product sum X{xy) and determine the covariance by the use of (14.12). The 
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ealeiilation of the product sum is exemplified below. As seen in 3.30, rio Sheppard's 
corrections are reqmred for the first product moment. 


li.l 

To find the correlation coefficient and regression lines for the data of Table 14.1. 

We find the means and -variances from the border columrts in the usual way. 
An arbitrary mean is taken for x (age) at the centre of the interval 20-5 years and for 
if (higliest jiitch) at the centre of the interval 1!U- thousand vibraiioim wljids may te tiiken 
a.H We find 


I{x) = 2,604, 
I(i,) = - 708, 
i:(r2)= 47,392, 
8894, 


^\{x) = O-770,642 

= _ 0-209,.'>29 
H-^x) = 13-348,229 

li^(y) = 2-5(M,904. 


To find the product sum E(xy) tve require the product ry for each non-zero ceil of the table. 
These products are sho-wn in brackets in Table 14.1. Then we have, reading the table 
from left to right and from top to bottom, 


E(xy) = (1 K 0) -1- (1 X - 14) -t- (1 X - 84) 

-f (1 X 18) -f (1 X 12) -4- (3 X 6) -r etc. 
= - 12,535, 


whence 


cov {x, y) 


12,535 


(<l-77(t,642){ -(••209.521)) 


Thus 


3379 

= -3-548,205. 

^ cov(a-, y) 

(/0(-*') ,«!(.'/)}* 

a substantial negative correlation. The highest audible pitch decreases with increasing age. 
We also find 

cov (/, y) 
var y 




= — n•<;l3(>, 


1-+!' 


cov (j. m) 

/?„ = .L.-" = — (>--2ti58. 

var X 


The regression equations, for the units of the table and with our arbitrary means, are then 

X - 0-7706 = - 1-4 17(1' - n-20!V)) 

F -f 0-2005 = — 0-2»!.'iK(A' — 0-77oti). 


Exinnpk 14.2 

The following device is often useful in calculating product moments. We ret ail that 
2r(.ri/) = r(r -4 (/)••= - X(.i--) - E{y-] 

= r(,r^) F X(.V^) - I{X -(/)-. 

Thus we may find E(xi/] from either X(.r F uY or E{x — y)-. aud these qiumtit it-s are often 
more convenient to calculate. 

For example, in the preceding example we note that x -■ y is i-tinstant down the 
diagonals running from the bottom right-liand to the topi lett-hand corner of the table. 
Taking x y %o he zero in the cell centred at x — 20-5- and y — 1 9-, wo may, in our 
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units, take it to be + 1 in the cell 23*5-, 19-, and -1 in 17-5-, 19-, and so on. If we 
sum up the diagonals we get — 


... 

Sum. 



X -r y. 

Sum. 

1 -9 

1 



4 

124 

1 -8 

1 



5 

112 

j .'-7 

5 



6 

90 


n 



7 

59 


20 



8 

38 

-4 

93 



9 

23 

I -3 

207 



10 

21 

i -2 

' 434 



11 

9 

1 -1 

594 



12 

9 

i ^ 

637 



13 

2 

! 1 

418 



14 ; 


i 2 

! 281 



15 I 

! 1 

3 

185 





1 


j 



Total 

i 

3379 


The total is 3379, which provides a check on the work. We then find the sum of square 
in the ordinaiy way, obtaining 

= 31,216 lix^) 4- +2l(xyy , 

Then J:(xy) = i(31,216 ~ 47,392 - 8894) 

== — 12,535 as before. 

The rest of the calculation follows the same lines as in Example 14.1, 

We should have obtained the same result for S(ocy) if we had summed up the other 
diagonal. Which diagonal is chosen depends on how the frequencies lie in the table. 

Example 14.3 

In the foregoing the regression lines and the correlation coefficient were arrived at 
from a consideration of grouped frequencies in a hivariate table. We may, however, apply 
the same ideas to ungrouped material. There are no longer means of arrays, but the 
regression lines are still to be interpreted as the lines of best fit to the If pairs of variate- 
values and the correlation coefficient as a measure of relationship between variates. 

Table 14.4 shows the yields of wheat and potatoes in 48 counties of England in 1936. 
In this particular case it is hardly worth while taking an arbitrary origin other than that 
given. We find = wheat, y = potatoes) 

I{x) = 758-0, /u^{x) = 15-791,667 

i:(y)=29M, /q(y) = 6-064,583 

E(x^) = 12,170-48, ju^ix) = 4-174,930 

Liy^) = 1791-03, f^l(y) = 0-533,958 

E(xij) = 4612-64, Uii{x,7j) — 0-326,888 

0-326,888 

^ V (4* 174,930 X 0-533,958) 

= 0-2189. 

/?! = 0-6122, 

= 0-07830. 
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TABLE 14.4 

Yields of Wheat anid Potatoes in 48 Counties in England in 193S. 



Wheat 

Potatoes 



Wlieat 


Co-uiity. 

(cwts. 

(tons 

County. 


lewis. 

f'tccms 


per acre). 

per acre). 



per acre). 

|»r scto)- 

Bedfordshire 

16*0 

5-3 

NorthamT)lo:>li:!e 


14'3 

4^S 

Hiiirti I iC'dorishire 

16-0 

6-6 

Peterborough 


14-4 

5*6 

Caiiibridiie:sliire . 

16-4 

6-1 

Buc kinghainshire 


15-2 

S-4 

Ely 

20-5 

5-5 

Oxfordshire . 


14- 1 

m 

SuiFolk, West . . . 

18-2 

6-9 

Warwriekshir© 


15*4 

5*6 

Suffolk, East 

16-3 

6-1 

Shropshire 


16*5 

S-l 

E'Ssex 

17-7 

6-4 

Worcestershire . 


14-2 

5‘7 

Hertfordshire 

16-3 

6-3 

GloucesteKhire . 


lS-2 

... 5# 

Middlesex .... 

16'5 

7-8 

Wiltshire. 


13-8 

m 

Norfolk 

16*9 

8-3 

Herefordshire 


14-4 

6-2 

Lines. (Holland) 

21-8 

5-7 

Somersetshire 


13-4 

: 5-2 

,, (Kesteven) . 

15-5 

6*2 

Dorsetshire . 


11-2 

§-i. 

„ (Lindsey) . . 

15-8 

60 

D 0 v*oashiro . 


14-4 

5-8 

Yorkshire (East Riding) 

16*1 

6-1 

Comw'all 


15-4 

' §-l 

Kent 

18-5 

6-6 

N orthnniberland 


18-5 

■ S-3 

Surrey* 

12-7 

4-8 

Durham . 

. . . 

16-4 

5-8 

Sussex, East 

15*7 

4-9 

Y'orksMre (North Riding). 

17-0 

1 5-0 

Sussex, West 

14-3 

5-1 

„ (We«t Riding) . 

lS-0 

$-5 

Berkshire . . - . 

13-8 

5-5 

Cumberland . 

. 

17-5 

' 5»8 

Hampshire .... 

12-8 

6-7 

Westmorland 


' 15-8 

5*7 

Isle of Wight . 

12-0 

6-5 

Lancashire . 


10-3 

; 7“2 

Nottinghamshire 

15-6 

5-2 

Cheshire . 


17-7 

: 6-5 

Leicestershire 

15-8 

5-2 

Derbyshire . 


15-3 

5-4 

Rutland 

16-6 

7 1 

StaffAirdslure 


17-1 

6-3 



12 14 20 22 


Miect Yield (cMspracre). 

Fig, 14.3. — Scatter Diagraia of the Data of Table 14.4. 
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The regression lines are 

X - 15-792 = 0-6122 (F - 6-065) 

7 - 6-065 = 0-0783 (A - 15-792) 

The data are shown in a graphical form in Fig. 14.3. Corresponding to each pair of 
values (ar, y) there is plotted a point with those values as abscissa and ordinate. The 
totality of points furnishes what is known, for obvious reasons, as a scatter diagram. The 
two regression lines are also shown. 

The Bivariate Xorrml Distribution 


dJ 


exp 


1_ 


, y‘‘ 


2 


+ -“2 : - (H.13) 

^2, 


14.S . The distribution 
1 

2jrai<T2(l 2(1 

has already arisen (5.24) as the natural extension to two variates of the univariate normal 
distribution. In writing p in (14.1^) we have anticipated a result which will now be proved, 
namely that p in that equation is in fact the correlation coefficient of the distribution. 
The characteristic function of (14,13) is 

(f>(t, u) = exp[~- |■(^Vl + 2utpCi0‘2 -b 
var X — uf , var y = al 

cov (x, y) == pcri<72 

and the correlation coefficient is == p, as stated. 

V(<^F2) 


whence 


The exponent in (14.13) may be written 

1 


2(1 


Cl 

\cri o-s/ ai 


. (14.14) 
. (14.15) 


-(1”P)IV2 (TiJ ai 

Thus for any fixed y, x is distributed normally about a mean given by 

Oi (To’ 

and hence the means of the .r -arrays of infinite thinness lie on the line 

Z 

(Tl 0-2 

and this is the regression of x on y. Similarly the means of y -arrays lie on 

I _ 

(Jo O’! 

the regression of y on x. Thus the regression lines of the bivariate normal surface are 
exactly linear. 

Furthermore, from (14,14) it is seen that the variance of an arrays of x for fixed ?/ is 

^f(i 

i.e. is independent of y, Similarly the variance of an array of y is 

<^1(1 “ r) 


(14.16) 

(14.17) 


and is independent of x. 
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Thus the Tariance of a-a-rrays is the same for all arrays ; and so for i/. Distrihutiraas 
for which this is true are called homoscedastie. 

If /> = 0 th6 distribution becomes the product of two normal iliatributios^s and the 
variates are independent. Thus two uncorrelated mrmil vaiiato .art' indejtcndeiit. 


14.9. A criterion, for linearity of regression for the general bivariate surface may 
be obtained in terms of moments or cumulants. Taking an origin at the means of the two 
variates we have, if the regression of w on ^ is linear, pi 

X = 

or, if f{x, y) is the frequency function, 

px -.:c 

:cj{x,y)dx = \ j[x,y]tlx. 

J “X J-'X 

Multiplying both sides by and integrating over the range of y, we have 

pOO pco pX poo 

■yv X f{x, y) dxdy f{x, y) dx dy 

J ~flO J —00 J —X J —zc 

=== .... 


or 


(14.18) 


In particular 

so that /^() 3 /ii, p == fin C 1 i 

a condition on the central moments. Recalling the definition of biYariate cumulants 

we see that the univariate mean moments are related to eiimiilants in the same way as 
lEoments to cumulants /cj ^ aud hence we also have 

P “ /^1 P -1 

Similarly, if the regression of ^ on r is linear we shall have 

/^20 /'p, 1 “ /hi 

^'p. 1 " 1. M : 

Under certain conditions these equations are svffieient for linearity of regression. For 
instance, if (14.18) is true for all j), then 


. (14.20) 
. (14.21) 


. 114 . 22 ) 


if (hj 


(x - p\?/) f(x, y) dx > 


0 . 


The expression in curly brackets is thus a function, not necessarily positive, whose niuiaerits 
Tanish, and uncier certain general conditions this implies that tlie functa'^ii itseii \-aiiislies, 
i.e, that 

[ - ^ly) y) 

J —X 

or i = p\y, 

so that the regressiou of x on y is linear. 
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Emmple 14,4 (from Wicksellj Biometrika, 25, 126) 

Coasider the bivariate distribution of the squares of variates a;, y ;^;^liicli are distributed 
in the bivariate pormal form. The characteristic function of these'-''’ variates is propor- 
tional to 



+ iu I/® exp 


2(1 


f 


Ip^ ^-Ln dy 

(JlOa OgJ 


f f exp - 

J-x J-x -2(1 - p‘')L<^i 


This is proportional to (compare Exercise 1.5) 

1 


•m 


2pry 


(TiCT 2 


+ ^"{1 - 2(r|{l - p^)iu}] dxdy. 
^22 J 


14(1 - 2of(l -p")it} 
P 


CTiOg 

1{1 - 2(t|( 1 - p2)m}j 


which, except for constants, reduces to 

{(1 — 2o'|i^)(l — 2or|ftt) — 4p^Ci(xl{it){iu) 

This is the characteristic function, for when ^ = -m; = 0 it reduces to unity. 

Now the frequency-distribution represented by this function is evidently not normal ; 
but its regressions are lihear, for we have, taking logarithms, 

= — I log 1(1 — 2aiii)(l — 2olm) — 


" t rlsl 


giving, on identifying coefficients. 


and hence 


Kp - im<ylr 


^'20 0* 


Sampling of Regresswn and Correlation Coefficients 

14.10. We now turn to consider the sampling problems associated with the coefficients 
of correlation and regression. 

First of all, as to standard errors. In Example 9.6 on page 211 we have anticipated 
the determination of the sampling variance of the correlation coefficient itself, obtaining 
the result for the normal case 


varr = ~(1 - . (14,23) 

7'i 

Here, as usual, the Roman r is written for the value of p in the sample and n is the number 
in the sample. The result of (14.23) is not of great value, since the distribution of r tends 
to normality very slowly if p is not close to zero. It is probably as well not to use (14.23) 
unless n is greater than 500. 



SAMPLING OF REGRESSION AND CORRELATION 01E7: 
In the manner of Chapter 9 we have 

b. 


TENTS m 


b, 


giving 


mr. 


4~ 






dMii 


nij, 


var Mag 

, 2 cov (Wu, 

m|o 



, (MM) 


Sttbstitiiting from (9.16) and (9.17), and writing the sampling values m mst^ayi of the parent 
/I’s, we have 


var 6j 




m 


I "'413 


2m ^ \ 


‘ m%Q 

or, for the normal case, on using the values of Example 3.15, 

var t>2 = — 

71 \ 


, (14.25) 


1 var 2 / 


(1 


Similarly 


71 var a: 


, 1 var re,. 

var 0 i == - (1 — f2) , 


(14.26} 


71 var 1 / 

To our order of approximation it is indifferent whether vm write 1 — or I 
on ilm right-hand side/ of these equations. 


(14.27) 


Example 14.5 

In the data of Table 14.5 (height of fathers and height of sons) we find r = ~r 0-51, 
for n = 1078. From inspection of the table we see that the distribution is reasonably 
close to the normal type, and in this case n is large enough to justify the use of the standard 
error. We have then 


var r 


^ {1 - ((}‘5irv 

1078 
= 0-000,508. 


Thus the standard error is about 0-025. The correlation is thus undoubtedly signifiiTiiit, 
if the data were obtained by random sampling. It is improbable that the parent eorre* 
latioii p lies outside the range 0-51 i O-Oo, and very improbable that it lies outside the 
range 0-51 0-075. 

Estm-aies oj Correction a7id Regression Coe£icie7its m Xoriml Samphs 

14.11. In large-sample theory the sample values of the correlation and regressifsii 
coefficients may be taken as estimates of the population values in the usual way. lliev 
can also be used in small-sample theory and it may, in fact, be shown tb.at they are estimates 
giving maximum likelihood to samples from a bivariate norma! population. 
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The joint probability of ■« sample values (a;,, t/i) . . . (a;„, y„) from a bivariate normal 
population with means and r «2 is 

- "b)(2/ rn. 

CT^O' 2 

\dx, dy, . . . dy„ (14.28) 


dF 


(2jr)"(7i%/‘(l -- 




The likelihood function may then be written 

(r>/(l-/,2)=r K P) J 

and thus, for the maximisation of log L we have 

1 ^ _ 1 
L 3»ii 


(14.29) 


' — — mi) + —S(y — rriz 
2(1 — p^)\ cr^ 


— S{x — nil) — — -^iV ~ ^^^ 2 ) = 

Oi <^2 


^ing 

1 dLf 

Similarl 3 ^ from ~ = 0 we have 

^(ar - mi) - i E{y - r«,) = 0 

Oi o. 

Thus from (14.30) and (14.31), p not being unity in general, 

Z{x — nil) — ^{y — '^'i) = ^ 

nil = - 

n 

m. = - E{y) 


( 14 . 30 ) 


( 14 . 31 ) 


( 14 . 32 ) 


so that our estimates of the means are the means of the sample. 

d , , 

We also find, equating ^ log 1 
in Oi, III and (1 - p-) respectively, 


3 0 3 

We also find, equating ^ log L, ^log L and -- log L to zero and cancelling factors 


1 




I o 
- /)- 

1 

— p 

1 


(^4 _ p£) = 0 

-pB +C) = 0 


( 14 . 33 ) 


B 


n -f - — ; (A — '2pB -t- C) — - = 0 

1 - p“ p 

£ 


1=4=0, 

71 71 


whence 
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m 


gking for the estimates of erf, <;| and p 

- -L(x - 
n- 

ol = ^ . jI4J4) 

Fix — fni)(y — mJ j 

which, OB suhstitntmg the estimates of and given by (14.32), become the%-pTfe 
variances and correlation coefficient. 


Distnbuti(y^ of Sample Means, Variances and Cotnrianee in Xomml Samples 

14.12 . ' In accordance "with the result of fcl^ previous section we will take oiir estimstiW 
of the parameters af, a\ and p to be the corresponding sample valu<w x, f, 

and f. The joint distribution of the sample values is given by (14.28) and it is remarkahk 
that the exponent in that expression can be expressed solely in terms of the five pamna^rt 
and their estimates. We have. In fact, 


^Jx —mX^ 


»hKy - OTs) 

O^iCFs 




ffh 


^(x — x i- x — m^y ... 

— 2J ' + two similar terms 

of 

= 2* -1- 2 4- four similar terms, 

(Tl oi 

the product terms vanishing because Z(x — f ) = S{tf — » (), 

f^f 4- (r “ mi)“ . 

= n< two similar terms 

_ r(a; - my ,, (x — mi)(y - m,) {§ - my\ 

1 of (TiO^ <4 J 

[o-f (7 iCJ2 (7.*; 


. (14.35) 


We proceed to find the joint distribution of the five statistics, and to do so reH:|iiire 
to express the frequency element (14.28) in terms of them. The non-differential part of 
that element is given by the exponential of (14.35). It remains to express in the requisite 
form the volume element dxi . . . dyi . . . dy,^. 

Generalising the geometrical approach of Chapter 10, we may imagine a sainpie space 
of 2n dimensions, n for a: and n fory. The sample point may vary in tire x-spac*e and the 
t/“Space, but not independently so. In fact, if T represents the point {j\ . . . .rj m the 
x-space and Q the point {y^ . . . j/,^) in the z/-space, and if Oj, (i. are tlie (j . . . .r ), 

{y ... y), then for any given r we have 

___ Z{x — f )(y — y) _ *T(a* — j') [y — y) 

^ ns^s^ — Iff- A m/ - 


and thus r is the cosine of the angle, saj” d, between POj an*.! (/Ot^ that it P and r are 
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fixed Q Yaries on the cone in the ?/->space obtained by rotating O^Q such that the angle 
made -with OiP is constant. 

The element in the .r-space is propoitional to dsi dsi as was seen in Example 10.5 
For giYen r, § and Sg the point Q Yaries on the zone of the hypersphere of radius 
centre y and (b — 1} dimensions. This zone has radius sin 0= (1 — and 

dr 


width. S 2 Vn dd 


(i 


and thus its content is proportional to {^ 2 \/^Kl — 


|f _ -(1 - r-) J . 

Thus the Yolume element may be written 


dv oc dsx dx dy (1 — r^) 

71—4: 


n—4 


dr 


oc sP ^ dsi dst (1 ~ 2 rfy dx dy 

and the joint frequency element of the fiYe Yaiiables is then proportional to 


(14.36) 


exp 


n 


2(1 


{x - ^i)(y - ^2) {y ~ ^s)^l 




+ % 


4--fi dv (14.37) 
[of UiOs (t|JJ ^ 


This fundamental result is due to R. A. Fisher (1915). 


14 A3. One important property of (14.37) may he remarked. The distribution may 
be factorised into two parts, one containing only r and y and the other only Si, and r, 
namely (except for constants) 


dF oc exp 




■2p 


(i - m^)(y 

(TiCTi 


® di iy . (H.8S) 


and 


dF oc exp 


n 


2(1 - p^) 



2 pT SjS 2 
(JiGTa 


52’'''~^(1 — ^0 ^ dr 


. ( 14 . 39 ) 


Thus see that in normal samples the distribution of means is entirely independent of 
that of rariances and covariance. 

Before leaxung (14.38) ®we may also note that the means are themselves distributed 
in the hivariate normal form, with mean (x) = mi, mean (g) = ma, Yar (x) = Yar (^) = 
(all of which results are already familiar), and 


COY {x, y) 


OiCTip 


(14.40) 


so that the correlation between x and y is, p, the correlation in the parent population. 

14.14. We may now use (14.37) to obtain the distribution of the correlation co- 
efficient, namely, by integrating with respect to and from 0 to 00 . Let us first of all 

evaluate the constant to be attached to it from the consideration that [dl = 1. 
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Make the variate transformation 

. = 4 " - 

of 2(1 -p') 

6 = ® ^ 

(Tiff. ‘2(1 -P») ^ . . . . 


(14.41) 


42 ( 1 - p ^) 

We hav€ for the Jacohian of the transformation 


2s^ n 


d(a, b, c) ___ ! m 

9 (Si, r, ^a) j 0102 * 2 ( 1 — p 2 ) 




<7102* 2(1 - p^] OiCTa* 2(1 -p®) 




__ n® 


and also the relation 


2(7i(72(i e'i02(l — 


The integral then becomes 

I exp [ - ., + 2pJ - 0 ], ;■= 

xf’l ~ <’’* *, ,lt * 

\ acy 2ac?t 


2»i-3 ^n~l ^n~-l (1 _ p2)7i~l 


J exp[— a 4 2 p& “ c] (dr 


— 52 |"V'' ill ^ (14.42) 


Inhere the limits of a and c are 0 to oo and those of b axe — *x to x. This integral may 
he evaluated in terms of the jT-function. Putting f = a we find 


j esp ( - f ) exp ( + 2 p 6 - 


yj-4 


■-2 r tI3 *lb de 


— +- (1 — f 

_ c 


j'e.xp{- (1 - p^-)c}c -y (Ic 


: y,T; - 

(L - p^)-T 

X r(n - 2) 

?1 — 1 

2«-3(i _^2)-r- 


. (14.43) 
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Collecting up the lerms from (14.42) and (14.43) we find for the joint distribution of s 
Sj and f 

dF = 1- - - expf- fl 


1 -- p 2 J 2 r{n — 2) 


Now put 


-r-y ds, dr ( 14 . 44 ) 


- S1S9 I O^Si 

f = j-r, 3 = log -LI, r = r. 

C^lCF^ CFyS^ 

We find, for the Jacobiaii of the transformation 


a( C, z, r) 




0 0 1 I 


The exponent in (14.4:4) becomes 


71 ”* 


and after a little reduction the distribution becomes 


dl = — exp - - 

jr(l - p=)"T^ Fill - 2) ' 

On integration with respect to C we have 


M “I fi — 4 

7 , rr^(cosh z — pr) cMl • r^)~ dr. 

- P ) J 


dF = ~ Z 

r(n — 2) (cosh s — pr)”“i 

Putting — pr = cos d we have, since 

r dz ^ 9 

J 0 cosh 2 -t- cos 9 sin 0 


dF = SLPJj:^ (1 r2)-ir '' f J- \dr 

zr{>i — 2) d{ — cos 0)"~“ ^sin 

= iLuiP!IT (1 _ . r ws-i(- 

7ir{n ~ 2 ) ^ d{rp)'^~-\ 'v/(l — pV) J 

This is as simple a form as can be given in terms of elementary functions. 


( 14 . 45 ) 


14.15. In tlie particular case p = Q, (14.45) reduces to 


dF = 


Jn. - 2 1 \ 




(i4.46) 
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a form surmised by “ Student ” in 1908. This distribution provides a test of tbe ',y r , t'l., 
that an observed r arose from an uncorrelated normal population. It s distri^ition flection 
may be obtained from incomplete B-functions, or more conveniently by puttatg ' 


which transforms (14.46) to 



r^) 


V'{n - ‘2) . 


(IF = - 

■\/{n — i)B\ 



dt 



(14.47 


(14.4S) 


The integral of this function has been tabulated and is given as Appendix Table 3. 
Fisher and Yates have also tabulated some of the significance points of t and of r itself, 
|.e. the values of r (for various %) for which the distribution function takes specified values. 


14.16. The general distribution (14.45) has been studied in some detail, but lack 
of space prevents the inclusion of the extensive analysis involved. We will here indicate 
only the more important features of the results. 

First, as to the shape of the frequency curves. When a = 2 the distribution become! 


dF 


(1 -p^)cos-M- pr ) , 
7i{l — r^) v'(l — pV^) 


and the frequency curve may be written 

S/ = ^0 n I ' i • fl ® = oos-H- pr). . (14.49) 

( 1 — sm 0 

For r = i 1 the ordinate is infinite and the distribution will be found to loe U-shaped. 
When n = i we find 


_ 1 0COS0 1 

^ [siii‘^6 sin^Sj (i — 

again a U-shaped distribution. For n = 4, 

y = - 3 cot 6 T- 36 C0t2 6}. . 

^ sin^e'- 

If p = 0 this reduces to the rectangular form y = \. In other cases the cun-e is J-shaped. 

increasing from a minimum at r = 1 to a maximum (but not an inlimte maximum | 

at r = “r 1 • 

For 11 > 4 tlie frequency curves are unimodal and tend to normality idth large a, 
though slowly. Some interesting photographs of models of these curves are given in the 
‘ ‘ Co-operative Study ” (1917). 


. ( 14 . 50 ) 


. ( 14.511 


14.17. The moments of the distribution are expressible in terms of liy|'>ergeoiiietrie 
functions. Returning to (14.44) let us write 

<rf(l 


u|(L ~~ p") 
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After a little reanimgement the distribution becomes 


dO' =4 ^ exp ~ 1 4- pr 

TiFin - 2 ) P I 24 2 <4 ^ aiaj 


n-2/gjN«-2 


.«i/ 


(1 - r^n 


:'^fds.\/ds 





dr 


• (U.52) 


Putting «i = ^, Mj = — and expanding the term in exp ( pr~l we have 

“1 V 


dl 


(1 - p‘) 


R-1 




7 1 — 4 : 

2 


X ^ a dr ( 1 4.53\ 


Integrating for k, from 0 to 00 we find for the distribution of and r 


n-l 


Multiplying by r and integrating from — 1 to -|- I we find 
-^—-4-.- exp (— ^4) m,«-2 du^ X P r ~ 2^' + 3\ 

and finally, integrating with respect to we obtain 

B-l 

(1 - p2)— 


ft+2)'- 2 
2 




y* rh +■ p/^ ~ 2 2 ) + 3 ^ -1- 2A „ , „. . 

^r{n -2) ^ -(2^!^(-T~j 2 

Substituting for the R-function in terms of P-functions and remembering that 


we find 


n[r) 




m r{x + ^) = ^ r( 2 x), 


1 I ~b f)-|w(Ju- -f 1) p^ 

i(« + ij 2! 1 ) . i(« iT “^ ■ ■ ■ 


/j-i 


p{l _p2) y 

p 1\ pf^ 


P(i«, hi., l(n + l),p2) 


I 

and since P(a, ^,y, r) = (1 - F{y - a,y - ^,y, x) 


H{r) 




r(l±^ 




. (14.55) 
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In a similar way it may be shown that 

/4(r) = 1 _ (1 _ p2) J{I, 1, |(ft ^ . . . 114.56) 

These series converge fairly rapidly for moderate or large n. 


14.18. The ordiaates aad distribution function of the correlation efficient are not 
expressible in terms of simple mathematical functians. They have, however, hron tabulated 
by David (1938) for values of7i = 2(1)25, 50, 1(K), 209 and 490 ; for p = O-0(0-l)O*9 ; and 
for f = — l*00(0-95) +- 1*00, with finer intervals in plac^. 

For many practical purposes it is sufficient to um a transformation of the distribiitioii 
due to Fisher (1921). Putting 


r = tanh 2 , 2 = 4 log i-lt-T 
1 r 

p=toBh4‘, C = ilogi± 


. (14.57) 


we may expand the frequency function of r in powers of r — C, — x say, and inverse powers 
of ft. Fisher gives the following expansion : 


/ = 


— 2 
^/{23t(n - 1)} 




8(ft - 1) 8 




/ 4 ^ 4 -f , ft - 




48 






4 •+ 12p2 + Qp* ^ 8 - 2p* -f 3p* 


+ 4p^--V^*^28 - 15p2 


128 


1440 


x^{ti — 1) 


/ 288 


128(ft, - 1)2 

' - l)^« , 


64{ft - 1) 


Taking moments about ^ = 0 we find, on transferring to the mean. 


1 +p^ , 

2(ft, - i)r ' 8(ft - 1) 


/'i — 1 +■ 


/<2 


l^s = 


1 , J -r , 176 -2V - 21p 4 

ft -- l] 2(u — 1) 4S(ft — i)2 

Kr - 


(ft - 1)3 

1 224 - 48p2 - 3p4 1472 _ o^Sp^ _ 141p4 - 3p« 

(ft-1)- 16(n -T) l27>r- 1)2 ^ 


(14.58) 

(14.59) 

(14.60) 

(14.61) 

(14.62) 


The remarkable thing about the transformation is that the distribution of r, which is very 
skew, becomes the distribution of z — which is nearly symmetrical. In fact. 


Vi = 

y, = 


- 1)= 
32 - Zp* 

16(ft - 1) 


(/>■ 


9 

16^ 


+ . . 


(14.63) 

(14.64) 
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Thus we may tate 2 — C to be approximately normally distributed with mean and 
variance given by (14,59) and (14.60). As a slightly rougher approximation we may take 


fi[(z - C) 


P 

2(71 - 1) 


(14.65) 


which is approximately equal for small p to 

1 

71 - 
1 


var (2: — • C) = •+ 

^ n - I 2(n - 1)2 


1 (ft - 1)2 


approximately . 


(14.66) 


When n is moderate we may take a still rougher approximation by assuming 2 ; — f to be 
normally distributed about zero mean with variance ^ Some comparisons of the 

71 j O 

various approximations are given in the introduction to David’s tables, and it appears 
that for 71 > 50 the forms (14.65) and (14.66) are adequate. The approximation given 
by (14.59) and (14.60) appears to hold satisfactorily for values of n as low as 11. 


14.19. Except in the case of the normal parent very little exact knowledge is available 
about the sampling distribution of the correlation coefidcient. There is, however, some 
empirical evidence to justify the use of the above results when the population does not 
differ very much from the normal. E. S. Pearson (1931), in dealing with some experi- 
mental results, concluded that the results suggest that the normal bivariate surface can be 
mutilated and distorted to a remarkable degree without aflfecting the frequency distribu- 
tion of r.” The subject does not seem to have been investigated mathematically except 
in special cases. 


ExamjpU MS 


In Example 14.3 we obtained for the correlation coefficient between wheat and potatoes 
a value of 0*2182. Suppose we regard the 48 counties as giving a random sample of the 
yields of wheat and potatoes, either for a wider area or for an extended period of years. 
The question then is, can such a value have arisen by chance from a population in which 
the yields of wheat and potatoes are uncorielated ? 

From prior knoudedge of crop yields we can assume with some confidence approximate 
normality in the parent population. Let us then test the hypothesis that th^ correlation 
in this population is zero. 

We have 


2 i log( 


1 H-r 
1 — r 


, , 1-2189 


c = 0 


V (ft - 3) v/(45) 

The deviation z — C is thus 0-2225, or about 1-49 times the standard error. This is not 
very improbable and the observed correlatioa may thus be accidental. 
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"^EMtnple 

In a sample of 50 a carrelation coefficient is found to t>e -f 0*5. What Is the prolm- 
Mlity that a value equal to or less than this should have been obtaiiicHi from, * iiorinal 
population in which the correlation is + 0-7 ? 

The exact value, from David’s table, is, to five decimal placets, (M)12H1I. iis first 
of all take the approximation which assumes 2 — s to be distributed about zem laeari with 


variance 


1 

(n ^ 3)‘ 


We have 


2 == i log 


1 -f r 

1 r 


= 0*5493 


C = I log = 0-8673 

1 — P 


= 0-1459, z-Z - 0*3180. 

V{n - 3) 

The deviation is thus 2*18 times the standard error, and the required probaMlity, from 
the table of the normal integral, 0-D146 approximately, eompa.!*^ with the true value 
of 0-0129. The approximate test is not quite stringent enough. 

Let us then take 2 — ^ to be distributed normally about meaii , == 0-00714. 

2{m - 1 ) 

The deviation is then — 0*3251, or 2-23 times the standard error, giving a probability of 
about 0-0129, almost the exact value. 

/ 

Erafnple 14,8 

In a sample of %i there is observed a correlation of and in a second sample of 11 ^ 
a correlation of rg. Are the sample values Ti and compatible with the hy|K)thesis that 
the samples arose from the same population 2 

Suppose the hypothesis were true, and that p is the correlation coefficient in the fK>pula- 
tioiL Then ifz^ = tanh“^ 2:2 = tanh~^ C = taiih~^ p, w^eknow that if the population 

were normal, Zi — Z will be distributed approximately with variance - and 

Ml S 

with variance ^ Thus the difference — 22 = (-1 — ~ (-2 1=^ distribiitecl 

7ii — 3 

approximately normally with variance 

1 ^ 1 
/q — 3 3 

and this will provide a test of the hv^pothesis. 


Distribution oj Regressio'ti Coefficients in Xormal Sa7npks 

14.20. Turning again to equation (14,44) we have, substituting h. 
frequency-distribution of Si, and 




, till* joint 


(iF X exp 


2(1 


OlCTs 


! n-z / 1 




-,.^2 

tS’r; 


(L‘ I f /-< ( 1 4 . ti 7 ) 
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Integration with respect to s. gives for the distribution of Sj and 

dF cc exp [- - /f| - 

L 2(1 - p^)l(T^ «7|JJ 

A further integration with respect to gives for the distribution of 6^ 

db^ 


(IF oz 

or, on evalnation of the constant. 


2p(Tt 


n-1 

rT^ 


bz 4 - 


If 


dF = 


dh 


VtiFI 


1 


(T^ 


n - 2 




(1 - P^) + b 


■ 


(UM) 


The distribution of the regression coefficient is obtainable by interchanging the suffixes 
1 and 2. 


The form (14.68) is a Pearson Type VII distribution, symmetrical about the point 


6.= 


pc’s 


^ the population regression coefficient. It tends to normality fairly rapidly, and 

the use of the standard error for regressions is therefore valid for lower values of n than 
in the case of the correlation coefficient. Tor small samples, however, (14.68) is not of 
mucht^e since it depends on the unknown quantities Ui, cr^ and p, i.e. the population v'ariances 
and covariance. 


14.21. It is possible to find statistics other than and which will provide a test 
of the regressions. Write 

{^2 ^2)^1 


u 




. (14.69) 


We now return to the distribution of the quantities (t, b, c of equation (14.41), namely, 

n-i 

dF^c^ exp a 4- 2pb — c] {ac — b^) ^ da db do , . . (14.70) 

We have from (14.69) 

b ~ pa 
u = ^ 

Viac - b^y 

and on substituting for c in (14.70) we have, after a little reduction, 
exp 1 — a( 1 -f da dn 

.i^oc "L I r5i+_Y,^j _ tjy 

The integral of the second part on the right for h will be found to give a factor proportional to 

i2 


[h — paY~^^db, 


exp + ‘1, 


+ 1 


and hence for the distribution of a and u we find 


7?— 1 


dn 


dF X « ^ ( -« +p’‘a)da 

a ’ 

(1 -f- «2)-2- 
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Hence the distributions of a and % are independent, and for that of i we have 


dF oc 


in 




(1 -h u^) - 

This distribution does not contain anv of the parent parameters. 

t = M^/(« - 2) = 

(4 - 

then t is distributed in Student’s ” form 


If we put 


. ( 1471 ) 


( 1472 ) 


and may he tested accordingly. 


dJF oc 


di 



(U,7$) 


Example 14.9 

In Example 14.3 we found for the regression of Y (potato yield) on X (wheat yield) 
(7 - 6*065) = 0-0783 (X -- 15-791). 

The regression coefficient is small. Could it have arisen from a population in which them 
is no correlation, i.e. in which /Jg = 0? 

From Example 14.3 we have 


b, = 0*0783 - 2) = 6*7823, 4 = 4*1749. 

Hence from (14.72) 


6^1 \ 

\ ^ 


2*06. 


= 0 * 5340 . 


Appendix Table 3 does not carry us as far as r = 46. From tlie Fisher-Yates tables, 
however, we have the following values of f for P = 0*05 : 

V ==40 f = 2*021 ; r = 60 f = 2*000. 

and for P = 0*02 : 

V = 40 t = 2-423 ; r = 60 f ^ 2-390. 

Thus in our case P evidently lies betw^een 0*05 and 0-02, and the regression may not be 
significant, i.e. the two variates may be independent. This confirms tlie eoiickision 
reached in Example 14.6 from consideration of the correlation coefficient. 


14.22. Up to this point we have considered the correlation eoeftieieiit mainly as a 
measure of the relationship between tw'o variates, and this is the stand|>oiiit which will 
mainly concern us in this and the succeeding chapter. We may, liow'ever, turn for a time 
to a consideration of the regression equations, which Iiave an importance of tiieir own. 
Assuming that the regression is approximately linear, we have two ei|iiatic»!is 


X~x=MY ~~y)\ 


14 . 74 ) 


expressing the relations between the means of variate arrays and the variate- values deter- 
mining those arrays. A problem which frequently presents itself in practice is the folio wing : 
given a member of the population exhibiting a variate-value r, xvhat is its i/- value ? Eviiieiitly 
there is in general no unique answer to this question. For any given a* tiiere will be an 
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array of t/’s, any one of wHch might be exhibited by the member under consideration 
But in the absence of any special knowledge it is reasonable to take as the best estimate 
of y the mean of this array. If the population is normal the mean will be the modal value 
and if it is approximately normal the mean will be a reasonable estimate ^ the greater part 
of the population values lying distributed within a range of two or three times the standard 
deviation of the array. 

In fact, the question as put is too restrictive. There is no unique value of y corre- 
sponding to a given r, and Ave are entitled to enquire only after the distribution of qfs or 
their principal characteristics. 

Now the mean required is given by the regression equation, and hence that equation 
may be used to estimate the y-Ydlue corresponding to a given x. If at the same time the 
variance of the can be determined, the probable limits of error of the estimate 

may also be assigned. This is particularly easy for normal populations because, as we 
have seen (14.8), the variance of aU rr-arrays is uf ( 1 — p^) and that of the y-arrays (r|(l — p®). 
As usual in large samples, we can use the sample values to calculate these variances ; or 
we may take the variance of the array direct from observation. 


Example 14 JO 

In Example 14.1 we found for the regression equations, in the units there employed, 

Z - 0-7706 = - 1417 (F + 0-2095) 

Y + 0-2095 = - 0-2658(X - 0-77D6). 

Suppose we require to estimate the highest audible pitch for a man 34 years of age. In 
our units this corresponds to an a:-value of |(34 — 22) = 4. Our estimate of y is then 

- 0-2095 - 0-2658(4 - 0-7706) 

= — 1-0679 units. 

This corresponds, in vibrations per second, to 

19,995 - (1-0679) x 2000 
= 1 7,990 vibrations. 

The variance of the estimate is .5i(l —r^) 

= 13-3482{1 - (0*6136)2} thousands^ 

= 8-322 thousands^, 

so that the standard error is \/8*322 = 2*9 units = 5-8 thousand vibrations. The estimate 
is evidently not very accurate, for the value of y can vary within two or three times this 
range without very great improbability. 

If the problem had been set in the reverse form : what is the age corresponding to 
a vibration of 17-9 thousands, we should have 

X = 0-7706 - 1*417(- 1*0679 + 0*2095) 

= 1-99 units 
= 27-98 years. 

This is not very close to 34 years, the age from which we started ; and in general, if I is 
the estimate ofx, given y ~ rj, rj is not the estimate of y, given cr = |. We haA^e a right to 
expect such a concordance only when r is near unity or when ^ and rj are near the means 
of the distribution, where the regression lines intersect. 
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The Correlation Ratios ■*' 

14.23. For anj' bivariate distribution we have, if is the mean of the /ith .r-array 
and r the mean of the whole, 

E{x - x)^ = E(x - Tj, x)» 

Six - r^y + E(z^ ~ x}\ . . . (14.75) 

the product term 2S{x — xJ{Xp — x) vanishing because — r Ls constant for any given 
array. 

The correlation ratio of x on y, is defined by 


and similarly that of y on r, by 

= 

Analogously to (14.75) we have 


S{x — xj® 


9 f 


But, from (14.11), 


-Xy -f- Xj^ - 

= r(x - Xp)* -t- s{Xp - M*- 


and from (14.76), 


S{x - ^iyy = (1 - p^)S{x — xy, 


(14.76) 

(14.77) 


(14.78) 


(1 - — ^p)*- 

Taking these results in conjunction with (14.78) we find '' 

S(x - xy{ry^ - pS) = Z(x^ - liiyy. 

Hence rj cannot be less than p. If and only if ?/ = p, fp — ^ vanishes for each 
array, i.e. the regression is linear, rj® — r® may thus be used as an index of linearity of 
regression. 


Example 14:11 

The calculation of the correlation ratios is based on equation (14.76). As an iUustratioft 
we will find those for the data of Table 14.1. The means of the horizontal arrays and the 
array frequencies are shown in Table 14.5. 


TABLE 14.5 


CalcidaticM of the Corrlaiicni Ratio for the Data of Table 141. 


Highest 
Audible Ktcli 

Froqueucy 

Mwxn 

If, - r 

- r\- 

5- 

3 

4-666,667 

3-896,025 

15-179,011 

7- 

45 

9-111,11 1 

8-340.469 

69-563,423 

9- 

10 

9-700,000 

8-929,358 

79-733,434 

11- 

104 

8-817,308 

8-046,666 

64-74S,s34 

13- 


6-333,333 

5-562,691 

30-943,531 

15- 

310 

3-022,581 

2-251,939 

5-07 1,229 

17- 

571) 

1-064,236 

0-293,594 

0-0^5,197 

19- 

1051 

0-1 01,808 

- 0-6 6)8,834 

0 447,339 

21- 

957 

- 0-801,463 

- 1-572,105 

2 471,514 

23- 

105 

- 1-278,788 

™ 2-049,430 

4'20h,|(;3 

25- 

41 

- 1-512,195 

- 2-282,837 

5-211,345 

27- 

16 

- 1-562,500 

- 2-333,142 

5-443.552 

29- 

2 

- 1-000,000 

- 1-7 70,642 

3'i:i5,!7:5 

31- 

o 

- 3-000,000 

3-770,t*42 

14-217,741 

33- 

4 

- 1*750,000 

- 2-520,642 

6- 353,636 
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We have already found that 

= 47,392 S{:c) = 2604, 

from which 


Hx 


- r)= = Z(x=) - 



From the table we now have 


= 45,385-25. 

- i=)2 = 19,095-88. 


It should be noticed that in forming this sum we multiply each (ij, — in the last column 
of Table 14.5 by the corresponding frequency in the second column, for the summation 
takes place Brer all values of x. 

We then find 


, _ 19,095-88 

~ 45^85-25 


0-420,751, 


giving = 0*6487. Similarly it may be shown that 7]^^. = 0-6231. The correlation 
coefficient is — 0-6136. 

We have 

7f^ - r’- = 0-()44 

These values are close to zero and the regressions are thus approximately linear. 


14.24. We shal see in the next chapter that ij^ is closely related to a statistic J?, the 
multiple correlation coefficient, which is of rather greater importance. We accordingly 
defer a full discussion of the sampling distribution of ? 7 ^ until that chapter, but will here 
derive it in the special case of samples from an 'iincorrelated bivariate population. 

,,, From (14.75) and (14,76) we have 



1 ^ 

rr - xy 


(14.79) 


Now if the population is normal and the arrav^s are of narrow width, the distribution 
in each array will be normal. We have already seen that in a normal distribution the 
mean is distributed independently of the variance. Hence 2{x — which is the sum 
of numerical multiples of array variances, is independent of the array means and hence of 
the quantity I{Xj, — xy. Thus the numerator and denominator of (14.79) are independent. 

Further, if the variates are uncorrelated and therefore (in the normal case) independent, 
the distributions in parent arrays have all the same mean and variance, those of the total 
distribution. Without loss of generality we may take the mean to be zero and the variance 
to be unity. 

It was seen in Example 10.5 that the sum of squares of oc variates, each distributed 
normally with zero mean and unit variance, is given by 

dF cc dt ..... (14.80) 


and that the distribution of sum of squares about the mean is the same in form but has the 
index of / reduced by unity. Now U(x — summed over any given array containing 
Np members is the sum of squares about the mean of variates and is thus distributed 
in the form (14.80) with — 1 degrees of freedom, that is to say with oc = — 1. 
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Thus the sum of (r — £p)® for the whole array will be distributed in the form (14.80) with 
- 1) = -ZV — p degrees of freedom, i.e. as 

“ dF cc dt (14.81) 

The mean wiE be distributed in the normal form 

dF oc 

and consequently {Xp — x) which is equal to — ^) * (the summation now ex- 

£ p 

tending over thep arrays), wEl be distributed in the form (14.80) with p — 1 degrees of 
freedom ; i.e., writing % for the sum, as * 

"'»i: ■! iip*- 

dl cc . (14.82) 


dl cc . (14.82) 

1 — I 

To find the distribution of we then have to find that of I and % being inde- 


pendent. 

We have for the joint distribution 

dF oc e^p h(t 4 - u)] a ^ 

Put |=~ C =t + u. 

u 

The Jacobian of the transformation is 

C) ^ t 4- ^ 
d(f, n) u- 

and (14.83) becomes 

dF oc ( 7 r J t 

ai^ ^ ^ tpuv-i) 

Thus I and C ^re independent and we have for the distribution of ^ 

dF cc - " — ■ - , d; . 

(l4_.)nA-n 

whence, on putting f = L— we find 

rj" 

dF a: (I - dir/^) 


(14.83) 


(14.84) 




(14.8o) 


which is the distribution required. 

14.25. The distribution function of (14.85), which is a Pearson Type I curve. luay 
be obtained from the incomplete P-funetion. It is sufficient for ordinary pm ]>oses. liowover, 
to use the tabulated forms of Fisher’s r-distribution (Example 10.18). In fut, nutting 
in (14.85) 

Vl = p — 1 

Vs — y - p 

e2x ^ - P 

l-r,^ p-l 


A.S, 
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Ire find 


dF oc 


{y^ 




the form of equation (10.62). AppencJix Tables 4 and 5 gire the values of z, such that equal 
or greater values -will he attained with probability 0-05 and 0-01. These tables are due 
to Tisher and reproduced from bis StMistiml Methods for Research Workers. In practice, 
however, is only calculated for large values of N outside the range of these tables, and 
we may either use the approximation suggested therein or special Tables by T. L. VToo 
reproduced in Tables for Statisticians and Biometricians, Part IL 


14.26. It is easy to show that the first twp moments of (14.85) and the constants 
and 72 are given by 


_ 2( p-i)(iy- p) 

(AT - i)2(A -f 1)' 

, _ 16(iV -2p + 1)\N + 1) 

(p_l)(A_^)(J7 + 3)^ ■ 

_ 6(iV + l){2(iV - 1)2 + (2) + l)(ir - p)(N - 13)} 
ip - l)(N - p)(N + B){N + 5) 


Thus, to order 


Yi 


16 ^ 
12 


P “ Ij 


(14.B6) 

(14.87) 

(14.88) 

(14.89) 

(14.90) 


and thus does not tend to normality for large N for any finite number of arrays p. 


Tetrachoric r 

14.27. We now proceed to consider two coefficients designed for the measurement 
of dependence and based on the product-moment correlation coefficient, tetrachoric r and 
biserial t]. Both those coefficients are, in effect, estimates of a putative product-moment 
correlation for data which are not specified with the detail of an ordinary birariate table. 

Suppose we have a fourfold table 


a 

b 

a -f £> 

P 

d 

0 -{■ d 

a + c 

b d 

\ 

N 


. ( 14 . 91 ) 


If this table is derived by a double dichotomy of a bivariate frequency-distribution 




(TiUa 




m 


we may ask, what is the value of p in terms of a, 6, r, d and ! This proMem is^ ie faet, 
determinate. 

If the population is normal the array totals will be normal ami thus the frec|iieocie8 
(a + c) and (b -f- d) correspond to a dichotomy of the normal c!l^v€^ i.e. there exists an 
/I such that 


•A' j-a< 

J — oo J - 


, b~fil 


(14.«2) 


1 f*’ r ; rt -f e 




6 + d 
3' ■ 


Putting fe = — we have 

CT, 


j" exp (— 

exp {- ^j;2) (fa: = 

so that h can be derived from the tables of the normal integral. 
Similarly there v^ill be a k defined by 


(14. S3) 


J" exp (- |y=) dy = *“- 1 . 


We then require to solve for p the equation 

We will expand the integral on the right in ascending povers of p. The characteristic' 
function of the distribution is 

m, %) = exp {— 2p/u -r- n^)}. 

Thus 


= J_ dy f [ i>{t, Wf du 

J/i J-xJ-* 

= _L f daf (7y[ [ exp {— |(t- -f- «“) - itx - iuy) 

J k J ~x J ~ 3 C 


'Sy C di du (14. So) 


The coefficient of {— pY is the product of two integrals, the first of which is 


ipcfrj" exp(- If- - iU)P < 


and the second a similar expression in t, y and u. Xow from 6.24 the integral w ith ir-^pcet 
to t is equal to 

(- /)» Hj(x). -I ( 
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and hence the double integral is 

[(- ly-i V (x) -^e-P’l 
L V -271 J;, 


Hence, from (14.95), 






In the notation of 6.27 we write t for the tetrachoric function of h and t' for that of t, 
and we then have 


I ^ ^ 

_= ( 14 , 96 ) 

/ = 0 

The tetrachoric functions have been tabled up to Tig [Tables for Statisticians ani Bio- 
metricians, Parts I and II) and, with their aid, (14.96) can be solved by successive approxi- 
mation. Examples will be found in the introduction to the Tables. 


14.28. It is to be realised that the coejBicient obtained by the solution of 
equation (14.96) is not a product-moment correlation, but an estimate of the parameter 
p in a bivariate normal population. It is not an estimate of the product-moment correlation 
in non-normal populations. Its practical use is limited largely by arithmetical incon- 
venience, both in the solution of (14.96) and in the determination of sampling variances. 
Karl Pearson (1913) has given expressions for these quantities, but as nothing is known of 
the distribution of tetrachoric r it is not clear how far the use of a standard error is justifiable. 


Biserial i] 

14.29. Suppose now that we have a 2 x ^-fold table, the dichotomy being according 
to some qualitative factor and the other classification either to a numerical variate or to 
some variate permitting the arrangement of the classes in order. 

Table 14.6 will illustrate the type of material under discussion. The data relate to 


TABLE 14.6 

Showing 1426 Criminals classified according to Alcoholism ami Ti/pe of Crime. 
(C. Goring’s data, quoted by K. Pearson, 1909.) 



Arson. 

Rape. Violence. 

i 

i 

Stealing. Coining. 

; 

Fraud. 

Totals. 

Alcoliolic 

50 

88 

155 

379 

18 

63 

753 

Non -alcoholic ... 

1 

43 

62 

110 

300 1 

14 

! 144 

I 

673 

Totals 

93 

i 

150 1 

265 

i 

679 i 

! 

32 

207 

1426 


1426 criminals classified according to whether they were alcoholic or not and according to 
the crime for which they were imprisoned. The order of the crime-classification is deter- 
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mined by its relationship with intelligence, arson being associatwl with low intelligence and 
fraud with high. 

If the population is normal, tj — p. We have 




sr 




A’ Tar y 


y/\ 

\N YBT y/ 


Since 

Thus 


jjf ^pypy \ 

^ \N var y) 


JS var^ 


gi 

var y 


P 

var / 


(14.97) 


- ! r yp^ 'i^Up 

= yar 1/(1 — />2) = var y(l — ri^). Taking this as equal to yar we have 


. - . . . . (MJ8) 

A yar yar y var y 

But the mean variance of arrays, weighted according to the numhere in arrays, 


giving 



(14.99) 


The use of this expression lies in the fact that the quantities in it can l>e estimated 
from the data on certain assumptions. If we suppose that the quantity according to which 
dichotomy has been made (in our example, alcoholism) is capable of represent at ion by 
a variate wdiich is normally distributed, and thus that each y-dJTKy is a diehotoiiiy of 

a normal curve, the quantities - — and — — — can be obtained irom the tables of 

vvary yv^Ty^ 

the normal integral. Tor example, the tw’o frequencies alcoholic and non-aleoliolic are, 

for arson, 50 and 43. Thus the proportional frequency in the aleoliohc group is = 0-n37t) 

and the deviation corresponding to this frequency is seen, from the tables to be e-e!i4t>, 

which is thus — for this w-arrav. 

V var 2/p 


Example 14.12 


For the data of Table 

14.6 the pro] 

lort ional 

V M 

freiiueiicics. the valiits of 

^ V v.c; 

aiui 

the Ap are a 

s follows : — 






Arson. 

Rapo. 

Viiiiesiet*. 

Sttviliii'ij. CtijiiJiC. Fuiiiii. 

'TiiTAL. 

Alcoliolic . 

0-5375 

0-5807 

0-5840 

0-55s2 O'.tfii!.! 0-3043 

11-5281 


0-0944 

0-2190 

0-2144 

0-140.3 0-1573 0-5110 

041704 


93 

150 

205 

i>79 32 207 

1420 
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Then from (14.99) ve have 


T-r.;. {93(0-G<)44)2 4- . . . } - (0-0704)2 

^ 1426 

1 + ^^{ 93 ( 0 - 0944)2 4 - . . . } 

giving yf = 0-Q5456 

V = 0-234, 

which, on our Yarious a^uip.ptions, may be taken as approximating to the supposed product- 
moment correlation coefficient. 

As for tetrachoric r, the sampling distribution of biserial t] is unknown. Expressions 
for its sampling variance have been derived by K. Pearson (1915), but are to be used with 
considerable reserve. 

14.30. Something may also be said about the assumptions on which tetrachoric r and 
biserial rj are based, particularly that of normality. In supposing that a given fourfold 
table is the double dichotomy of a normal population, we are assuming that the attributes 
or variates concerned are capable of representation on a normal scale and that it was, in 
fact, this scale which determined the classification given. This assumption is evidently 
a considerable one and cannot always be made with much confidence. In dividing criminals 
into alcoholic and non-alcoholic it would, for example, be assumed that “alcoholism” 
is a quantity which varies continuously from one subject to another ; or perhaps that 
propensity to alcoholism was such a variate. At one end of the scale we should have 
chronic inebriety, at the other the most austere teetotalism. It would be further assumed 
that if the degree of alcoholism could be measured, the population of criminals would he 
distributed according to the alcoholic variate in a normal form ; and it would be further 
assumed that the data which are given would have been arrived at by a dichotomy of the 
population according to the variate. How far assumptions of this kind are justified depends 
on previous knowledge and the circumstances of individual cases ; hut even so it remains 
largely a matter of personal opinion. The reader will meet widely divergent views in the 
literature of the subject. 


Intra-class Correlatim 

14.31. There sometimes arise, mainty in biological work, cases in which we require 
the correlation between members of one or more families. We might, for example, wish 
to examine tlie correlation between heights of brothers. The question then arises, which 
is the first variate and which the second ? In the simplest case we might have a number 
of families each containing two brothers. Our correlation table has two variates, both 
height, but in order to complete it we must decide which brother is to be related to which 
variate. One way of doing so would be to take the elder brother first, or the taller brother ; 
but this would provide the answ^er to different questions, the correlation between elder and 
younger brothers, or between taller and shorter brothers ; not the correlation between 
brothers in general. 

The problem is met by entering in the correlation table both possible pairs, i.e. those 
obtained by taking both brothers first. Grenerally, if the family contains k members, there 
will be l'(k — 1) entries, each member being taken first in association wfith each other 
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member second. If there are p families with l*i, iiieriit-)tTs tlicw will he 

p 

entries in the correlation table. As a simple illiistratioii eoiiHitler live families 
of three brothers with heights 


1st famity 

69, 70, 72 inch^ 

2iid famity 

70, 71, 72 „ 

3rd family 

71, 72, 72 „ 

4th family 

68, 70, 70 „ 

5th family 

71,72, 73 „ 


There will be 30 entries in the table, which will be as foMows : — 


Height (iirichi^)I 



68 

69 

! 

70 ‘ 

71 

72 

73 

1 

TOTJ.LS. 1 

68 

— 


^ 2 

— 

— 

— 

2 ! 

69 

— 


1 

— 

1 

— 

2 

70 

2 

1 

- . . 

i 2 i 

1 

2 

— 

8 

71 

— 

{ 

I 

— 

4 

i ! 

6 

1 72 

i _ 


! 

; 1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

i 1 

10 

73 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 

Tor,4LS 

2 

I 2 

S 

6 


2 

30 


Here, for example, the pair 69, 70 in the first family is entered as (G9, 70) and (70, 69) 
and the pair 72, 72 in the third family hvke as (72, 72). 

The table is symmetrical about the diagonal, as it eviiiently must l:>e. e may calculate 
the product— moment coefScient in the usual way. \^e find var..r — vary = I* *16, 

cov^ (.ry) ™ 0*0 16 and hence p ~ ™ 0*301, 

The actual compilation of such a table is, however, both tedious and in.iiit'^evssary. 
The eoe^fficient p can be found by direct methods, as iollows - 

Suppose there are p families, wdth variate- values . . . jyi, , .r,. . . . .r.,;, , , . . 
•^j)i - • • the families numbering /t*i, /r. . . . /p. lu the cairrcktirui tai)k/ eacli iiiciiiWr 

of the /ctli family will appear I'i-i times (in assoeiation with the other n.ieioi>t'i> td the laiiiily i, 
and thus tlie mean of each variate is given by 

i y ^ - l)f b 


14,100) 
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the first summation taking place over the families and the second over all members of 
the ith family. Similarly 

var a: = var y = - ^)^} . • . (14. 101) 


and 


1 


cov (xy) = 2 (Xi- - x)(r,v - x), j ^ I, 

i i.l 


(14.102) 


the summation i7 extending over all possible pairs for which j 1. Thus the coefficient 
giyen by 


J.i 


p IS 


i:i(xif-x){xii-x) 

Q ^ t hi 

^ E{ki-l)i:'(nij-xy 

i j 

This can be thrown into a rather more convenient form. We have 

S S [xij — x){x^l -x) =2 E' {Xfj — x)(xii -x) — EE (x^j — x)^ 

^ i- i i il i j 

(where the summation i7 now extends ower all possible pairs, including j = 1) 

il 

= E k\{Xi - x)^ - E E (x^^ - x)\ 

i i j 

beiiig the mean of the tth family. 

Thus 

Z - x) 


(14.10a) 


(14.104) 


(14.105) 


If all the families hare the same number of members this formula is somewhat simplified. 
Denoting by v the yariance of x, and by the variance of means of families (about the 
mean x), we have 


^ {k — i)pkv 


kv„ 


{k - 1)V ^ 


. (14.106) 


The coefficient p is called the Intra-class Correlation Coefficient, to distinguish it from 
the ordinary product-moment coefficient. 


Example 14,13 

Let us use formula (14.106) to find the intra-class coefficient for the example of the 
previous section. With a working mean at 70 inches, the values of the variates are 

- 1 , 0 , 2 ; 0 , 1 , 2 ; 1 , 2 , 2 ; - 2 , 0 , 0 ; 1 , 2 , 3 . 

Hence i = H, 1)2 ^ + . . . } = ^ 


var (x) — 


^6 


rhe means of famihes are 


5 15 25 - 10 30 
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and t'he deviations from i 


- 8 2 . 
15 ’ 15’ : 


- 23 IT 
Ts"’ 15 


Heace, from (14.106) 

^ If 3. 1030. 225 _ "I 
^ 2\ 1125.386 J 

= 0-301, 

a result we have already found directly. 

14.32. One caution is necessary in the interpretation of the intm-claes coirelation 

coefficient. -From (14.10S) it is seen that intra-class p cannot be less than tbo>iigh 

it may attain H- 1. It is thus a skew coefficient in the sens© that, unlike product-moment 
correlation and association, a negative value has not the same significance (as a departure 
from independence) as the eq^uivalent positive value. 

14.33. The sampling distribution of intra-class p for the case of a normal population 
and equal numbers in families may be obtained as follows: — 

It may he shown, precisely as in (14.25), that the ratio of two sums of squares about 

means, | , based on N — p and ^ — 1 sums, is distributed as 

dFoc.^^ o.^ v-- .... (14.107) 


provided that the sums are independent and emanate from normal |K)pulations. Here 
02 , erf are the population variances relating to tq respective! j. 

Consider now 2? families of k members, pk in all, asp samples of k fiom a normal |-K>pula- 
tion in w’hichthe intra-class coefficient is Writing I for the sample intra-class coeitieient 
we have 




. (14,108) 


where ^ 


]N[o\v relates to means of samples and is distributed inde|H*n«ii‘iitlT 


of r ™ as in the case of (14.25). We may therefore substitute for c in |i4.1i‘7i, witli 
S = pk cand p = p. Furthermore, since the population value of r — is /ir and that of 

Ofy , 

IS , — we have 


k - 1 1(1' - i)<Ji 

oz — 

{k — 1) o\ d- 


[14.i€9) 
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After a little reduction (14.107) becomes 

(l-l) 


(IF cc 


■: {1 - l)}^:dl 


kp-l 

|1 ^ 1)(1 -/)}— 


( 14 . 110 ) 


As for the prodiact-moment coefficient, this form may be brought closer to normality by 
putting 

1 = tanli z, 1 = taiih 4. 

In tlie particular case Jc = 2 we find 


dl oc 


sech^“lc: dz 


cosh^"l(:^ — C) 


. (14.111) 


Fin - l)\/(2:r) 

which has the remarkable property of depending only on z — C, i-e. of being the same in 
form for any f or L Writing z — f = r we may derive from (14.111) the expansion 


n -1 


r(n - i) 

y r(n - l)V(2;r) 




1 + 


71 — 1 

"1T~ 




giving 


'ri — 1 
45 

= 

fii = 

= 

ll, = 


dC^ 


{n - 1 ) 

288 


(14.113) 


1 "h 


1 


+ 


2(n - 1) 

M. - 2(?i'’-IT) &{n'-Fi)i 


2{n - 1) 

^ ^ 


+ 


(n - 1)3 

1 


(^2. — 1)^\^ 'Tl 


5 


-+ 

1 ^ 4(,^ _ 1)2 


whence 


7i 


{}i - 1)^ 

o 


72 == 


1 ^ {n - 1) '2 


(14.114) 

(14.115) 

(14.116) 

(14.117) 

(14.118) 


illustrating the tendency to normality. ^ 

about zero mean with variance - approximately. 

Tor the general case the substitution 

2{J: ~ 1)Z = A’ - 2 + i- taiih (z ~ 9) 
2{b ™ 1)^ = A’ - 2 + A’ tanh (C - 0) 

k — 2 

where tanh f) = , reduces (14.110) to 

Cl 


t may be taken to be distributed nonnally 


(14.119) 


Ti 


kp — 1 


-Dp- 


exp ^ 


(t - 2)p -h 1 


(:r - 6) 


X sech (.r — 6) <ix . 


(14.120) 


where^. a.s usual, x 
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EXERCISES 

14.1, Show that the data of Table 1.25 have the folloTv^ing constants (.r = age, 
y = milk yield) : 

mean x = 6-22 years. mean y = 18*61 gallons. 

V(var x) = 2-21 „ \/{var y) = 3*37 

p = 0 * 219 , 7]^, = ()* 242 , ^ 0 * 266 . 


14.2. Show that for the data of Table 14.2 

p = - 0*014, 7 ]^ = 0*14, 7 ]^^ = 0*38. 


14.3. 


Show that the smaller angle between the regression lines is 


arc tan 


p orf 4- o|‘ 


14.4. If a bivariate normal surface is dichotomised at its medians and a is the pro- 
portional frequency in the positive compartment of the 2x2 table so generated (i.e. the 
compartment including the limits + 00 ), show that 

p = cos (1 — 2 x)7T. 

(Sheppard, Phil, Trans, JRoy, Soc,, 1898, 192A, 191.) 


1 4-5. Show that the ordinates of the sampling distribution of the correlation coef&cient 
r in samples from a normal parent with correlation p obey the recurrence relation 

2n — I n — I 


where n is the sample number and 

/>^) V(1 


CCj = ^ 


p2r2 


(1 -^p^)(l-r^) 

1 — p-r^ 

(Co-operative Study, 1917 .) 


14.6. By the transformation cosh z ~ pr — ^ show that the ordinate of the 

1 H" 


distribution of r may be expressed as 

— 1 ) 
Tin - i) 


yn = 


71 -2 (I - (1 

pr) 2 




(1 


i! ^ 1 ^ 3 ^ a- 12.32.52 

‘ 2^71 - 22.22 (n - + I) 22722.2“ (•« - t)(ft -+ 1)0*- ~ i) 

, 1 -f pr 

where oc ,== — — 


14,7. Show^ that the characteristic function of 
01 


pSxy 


1{1 - p2)a-f 


(1 P'")OiC^ 


2(1 - p ^)4 
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in normal samples is 


(1 -p^)W 

{(1 - it^{L - it,) _^*(l + 

where ti refers to 0i, and so on. Hence show that the distribution of variances and co- 
variances has the same characteristic function, except for constants, but with the value 
of n reduced by unity. Show that the simultaneous distribution of tht'sc quantities is then 
that of equation (14.42) with 6i — na, 6, = iifA, &, = nc. 

(Kuilhack, 1934.) 

14.8. From the distribution of equation (14.42) show that the distribution of 


V = 


ffj 02 


and r is given by 


(IF oc 


(1 — 2pni -j- !>*)*- 1 


dr dv. 


Integrating for r from — 1 to + 1 by putting 

- ( f - •m)(^ - f^) 3 

+ ju) Hr (1 - ‘uj(?. - /<)’ 

show’ that the distribution of v is 


4- ft - 2pi\ 


dF = 


2(1 - 

B( 


(1 


( 1 


(This gives the distribution of the variance ratio when the variates are correlated. 
The result is due to S. S. Bose (1935), Sankhyd, 2, 65. The derivation was given by 
Finney, Biometrika, 1938, 30, 190.) 

14.9. Show that in samples from a normal bivariate population the variance of b, is 
given exactly by 

var (hj) = (1 - p’) 

“71 — 0 (T I 

and that for the distribution of b, 

>'i = 9 


14.10. Bv considering the joint distribution of .Si and in normal samples, show that 
the regression of 6. on Si is linear, but that of s, on b, is not linear and does not tend to 
linearity for large samples. 

14.11. Writing the bivariate frequency ftmetion in the form 

y) = /(^) 9'x(.y)’ 

so that the ;;th moment about the origin of the y array for given r is 

y'i {^) == I y” yx(y)- 
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show that 


u) 




L 9“ 


= i' f dx e-«-^ J{x) ix)(x) 

Jti.==0 


(where ^ is the characteristic function of the distribution) so that 

\ erify that the bivariate normal distribution has liuear regressions and is homoscedastic. 

14.12. (Data of E. M. Elderton, quoted by K. Pearson, 1910.) The following table 
shows 811 sons classified according to alcoholism of parent and health of son 


Sou* 


Healthy. 

1 - 

Fairly 

healthy. 

Delicate. 

Phthisical or 
i epileptic. 

Died 

young. 

Totaus. 

Alcoholic . 

122 

9 

24 

. 

8 

42 

205 

Non-alcoholic 

328 

37 

71 

37 

' 133 

606 

1 

TorAUS 

450 

46 

95 

45 

i 

175 

811 


Show that biserial ?] = 0-089, indicating little correlation between health of son and 
consumption of alcohol hy parent. 


14.13. (Data from 0. H. Latter, Biometriha, 4, 1905, p. 363.) 

The following table shows the length of cuckoos’ eggs fostered by Yarious birds : — 

Length of Egg (units | millimetre). 


Foster Parent. 

i 

40 ! 

41 

1 42 

43 

Robin 

1 1 

1 

8 

! 

3 

Wren. 

7 

5 

14 

8 

Hedge-Sparrow , . j 

— 



5 

Tot.\ls 

8 : 

6 

1 24 i 

16 


44 

45 

46 

48 

49 

50 

Totals 

9 

13 

20 

; 11 




9 

(} 

3 




54 

14 

13 

13 

5 

— : 

3 

5S 

32 

32 

36 iT 

16 

2 


188 


Show that the coefficient of intra-class correlation is + 0*22. 

14.14. A series of measurements are subject to errors of observation which may be 
supposed uncorrelated with the magnitudes of the measurements. If Xi, refer to the 
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observed dBviafcioiis from aritliiii6tic Means and ar, ^ to the t^nie de?iatioiis» sliow tliait' 
Si^iVi) == ^1 > ^ ; var i/i > var i/. Henw show that the obstTved 

correlation is less than the true correlation. 


14 . 15 . If three variables Xi, B<re uncorrelated and the deviations are small 

compared with their mean values llj, and Jfj, show that the variaiTO of w- is 

A 2 

approximately 

Hf^varXi 2 cov(X„X,) , var X,V 


Ml\ Mi jLM, 

X X 

and that the correlation between ~ and ^ is 

Xz Xj 


Vl^i +- -i r|)’ 

o var Xx . 
where vf = etc. 

Note that this is positive, so that there is a ‘‘ spurious” correlation between the two 

Xi j Xa 

indices and — . 

Xg As 
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PARTIAL AND MULTIPLE CORRELATION 

15.1. The product-moment coeliieieiit of correlation can, as has been seen in the 
last chapter, be used to measure the relationship between two variates which are distributed 
either exactly or approximately in the normal form. When we come to interpret such 
a correlation, however, we meet the same sort of problem which arose in Chapter 13 in 
connection with associations : if a variate 1 is correlated with a variate 2, may this not 
be due to the fact that both are correlated with a variate 3 ? The question may be decided 
by considering the correlation of 1 and 2 in the sub-populations for which variate 3 is 
constant, and in this chapter rve consider the theory of such partial correlations, which 
bear an obvious analogy to the partial associations of Chapter 13. The subject may best 
be broached by extending to several variables the theory of linear regression developed 
for two variables in the previous chapter. 

15.2. Suppose, in fact, that there is given a set of N individuals ccmsidered 'according 
to p variates a;2, . . . Xp, so that to each individual there correspond p variate-values. 
We may, for example, he given a set of men according to height, weight, age and income, 
or a set of counties according to wheat-yields, hours of sunshine per annum, inches of 
rainfall per annum, and mean height above sea-level. In general, any variate may he 
considered as dependent on the others and for any variate, say Xi, we may require to find 
the “best” linear relation of the form 

Xi = a -f -f /33X3 -f- . . . .... (15.1) 

a generalisation of (14.8). As before, the constants may be determined by the principle 
of least .squares, i.e. so that 

U = - a - - ... - .... (16.2) 

is a minimum, the summation extending over the N members of the population. We 
shall then have 

dU 

- 2:(aq - a - - ... - p^.!-,) = D, (15.3) 

and if we tahe the variables measured from their means, this reduces to a = 0. With 

dU 

this convention we have (p — 1) equations of trme — 0, i.e. 

% 

r*(.T, - - . . . - fipXp) = 0 

or 

cov (.i-fc, Xi) - 1S2 cov (.r*, x^) - var x^ . . - cov (a:*rj = 0, 

I' = 2,3, ...p. . .(15.4) 

These (p — 1 ) equations can be solved for the (p — 1 ) quantities j? and hence the required 
form (15,1) is determinate. 

15.3. In the notation introduced by Yule we w'rite 

Xl = ^12.34...pX3 -f -t- . . . -1- .(p-l)Xj„ 
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. (15.5) 
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i 

:iti9 

which is the regression equation of on JT j . . . referred to the means of t lie . 

The quantities ^ are called Partial Regression Coefficients. The first siibseript' to the left 
of the period in each p is that of the Yariate on the left of the regrt^asioii equation, aiirl 
the second subscript is that of the vaiiate to vhfeh it. is attach^. Thc^are cv%ied Primary 
Subscripts. The subscripts on the right of the period are those of the remaMiig TariaMes 
•and are called Secondary Subscripts. 

When no confusion is likely to arise we can write (15.5) in the simpler form 

Xj_ = -f • * • “f* . . . . , (15.6) 

that is to say, we may drop the first primary and the secondary sulMcripts. 

The order of the primary subscripts is material, being different from ? but 
that of the secondary subscripts is not. 

Write 

^1.23.. .p “ ”^12.34. .p^a — • • • Ap.23.. .i>-l) * * (15.7) 

may then be called the residual of x of order p. It is the different* between 
the observed and the value given hy the regression equation. If all the retMuals are 
zero, and only in this case, the regression is exactly linear. The were determined so 
as to make the sr^ of squares of residuals a minimum. 

Writ© also ' ; - f • 

so that <Ti. 23 ...p is the standard deviation of residuals and corresponds to the standard 
deviation of arrays considered in 14.22. 

15.4. From (15.7), equations (15.4) may be written 

^’=2 . . . p . . . . {I5.!l| 

and generally we shall have 

• ■ • C5.H') 

i.e. the coraiiance of an 7 residual and any variate is zero, provided that the subscript of 
the latter occurs among the secondary subscripts of the former. 

More generally still, 

and each term on the right vanishes in virtue of (15.11) except the first, so that 

= ^(^1-C2.34...-,|) ■ • '‘•'■‘-J 

by symmetry. 

Thus the covariance of any two residuals is unaltered by omitting any or all of the 

secondary subscripts of either which are common to both. Conversely the eovarianoi- of 
any residual ■withj) secondary sufii.res and a residual with those j> secondary suffixes iiiui 
q additional ones is unaltered by adding to the former any of the q of the latter. 

As a corollary , any covariance is zero if all the subscripts of one resalua! oceui .nuong 

the secondary subscripts of the second. 

15.5. Ill virtue of these results we have 

{) = A(.r2,34. ..p ‘^l.*23.. .p) 

— (.^1 — ft ‘ 2 , 34... •^2 ■" • • ’)) 

= ^(•^•‘2.34..., A) " ft2.34...p 

== -(X 2 . 34 ...P .ri.34...p) -ft 2 .:u...p-(-^ 2 ,:n. .J*' 

B ii 

A.S. 
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and thus, TOting q for the group of suffixes 34 ... p, we have 


a generalisation of (14.6), 

Similarly 






We may then define a coefficient 


^ cov 

var ( 0 * 2 . 


var 

= Pi 2.34 ...P by the equation 


P12.q = ^21.a)^ 


(hi. 13) 


(10.14) 


{var(a:2.^) var"(a:i.^)}i ’ ‘ 

This is a generalisation of (14.10). is evidently the product-moment coefficient of 
correlation between and x^ ^ 


15.6. Ffom p variates we can pick out two. in ways and find the regression of 

each on the other and their correlation ; we can also pick out three in ways and find 

the regression of each on the other two ; and so on. The number of possible regressions 
and correlations is thus very large, but they can all be expressed in terms of the variances 
of the variates and the correlations between pairs. 

We shall call the coefficients with k secondary subscripts regressions, correlations, etc., 
of the fcth order. The correlation between a pair of variates is thus of zero order, and 
our result may be stated in the form that coefficients of any order are expressible in terms 
of those of zero order. The proof follows from the expressions 'which we proceed to derive, 
giving coefficients of any order in terms of those of lower order. We have 

-^(^1.23. ..p) ^(^1.23...{p-l) ^1.23...^) 

= ^{^L23...(p-i)(^i - Ap. 23 .,.(p~i)^p - terms in to 
“ ^(^1.23.. .(p-^l)) ~ ^lp.23. ..(p-l)-^(^1.23...(p-l) ^p.23.. ’ 

hence, dividing by N, 

= var ( 2 : 1 . 23 . - /5ip.23.. var (^r^.^s.. .(p_i)) 

== var (^1.23.. (1 - p;V23...(P-i)) 

which majr be regarded as a generalisation of (14.11). By continuing the process we have 
var ( 0 : 1 . 23 ...^^) = var {x,)(l ~~ pl^(l --p? 3 . 2 )(l -pf 4 . 32 ) • • • 

(1 “ Pip. 23. ..0^-1)) • (15.17) 

~ ~ Pi 2 )(l “ P 13 . 2 ) ... (1 Pip>. 23 ...(p- 1 )) (15.1B) 

The subscripts of the p’s can he eliminated in a difierent order, giving alternative fornis 
such as 

2 

= (1 — p2g)(l — Pi2,34) . . etc. 

Thus the variance of a residual of order p — 1 is expressible in variances of zero order and 
correlations of order p — 2. 
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15.7. Equations (15.4) may he bitten 

Pn ““ §12,^4. ..p ^2 fil3.±..pP2*d . == 0 

”■ i®12.34. ..ioP23 ^ Si:L2. . . ^ Cl 

etc. Adding tke expression for A(arf ^3 i.e. 

^ 1.23. ..p ^12.34.. .p Pl2 ^1^2 As. 2. Pl3 ^1^3 — , . . — 0 

we have p equations from which, on elimination of the there Tesiilts 


9 2 

Pis Uiai 

Pis UjUs 

P21 < 3 ^ 2(^1 

05 

Pn O' 203 

Pzi ^3(^1 

p 32 Uscrj 



where, of course, = pj^. Dividing the ith row by and the tth «>liiiim by we get 


1 <^1.23. ..p 

P 12 

Pis 

Pit) 


Pii 

1 

PS3 

Pit, 

0 . fl5d9) 

Pip 

P‘2/> 

PSiLI 

1 


Write 





i 1 

P 12 

Pit 

PU) 


CO - 

1 

Ptn 

Pit, 

(15.20) 

^ Pip 

Pin 

Pzp 

1 


aad coii for the minor of the first row and column of this deterniinant. 

Then from ( 1 5. 1 !l) — 


<^1 


Generally it may be shown in exactly the same way that 

00\ i .1 . . .fit - \ , ill -l, .-iJ 

. 1 15.22) 

where is the minor of the /th row^ and column in (L>.2«h. 

This result shows that the variances anti covariances of re^siduals of any order can 
be expressed in terms of the correlations and variances of zero order. 


15.8. We have, as in (15.16), 

../j) = -(■'■ 1 . 34 ., .IP-U •*"•2.34... '■ PV-I ! -<•'! i ‘ -I 

Substituting 

^ , Un ;U „„ - 1 , 

p2/3.34...(p- n Pii2.:u 2 

<- 0 , . 34 ,.- 4 i.— 1 ' 

and expressions for the eovariances in terms ot variances !€"gre>>!oiiN. 
q for the group of secoiidary sulfi.xes 34 . . . {p - 1). we find 

^li.qp ^12 .f/ ^2.<i ^ i-'- 'i 


1 




\\ rit iiig 
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whence, in yirtiie of (15.15), 


^12.qp — 


Pl2.q ^lp.q^p2. 
1 ^2p.q ^p2.q 


( 15 . 23 ) 


expressing the partial regression coefficient in terms of those of next lower order. 
Writing dovtii the similar equation for ^ 21 . qp taldng square roots, we find 


Pl2.q 


Plp.Q P2p.q 


a fundamental equation giving the correlation coefficient in terms of those of lower orders. 


15.9. From the above results it is clear that the whole complex of partial regressions, 
correlations and variances or covariances of residuals is completely determined by the 
variances and correlations, or by the variances and regressions, of zero order. It is inter- 
esting to consider this result from the geometrical point of view. 

Suppose in fact that we have A' sets of observations of p variates 

^11 ^21 '^ 2 pi ^iVp* 

Consider a Euclidean (flat) space of N dimensions. To each set of values . . . Xj^j^ 
there will correspond one point in this space, and the totality of points representing all 
observations will be p in number. (This method of representation, it should he noted, 
is not that of 2s points in a p-way space, which was the one used in some of the sampling 
discussions in Chapter 10.) Call these points Qi, Q 2 , • • • Qp- We will assume that the 
r’s are measured about their mean, and take the origin to be P, 

The quantity 2^o^ may then be interpreted as the square of the length of the vector 
joining the point Q^(= to P. Similarly pi^ may be interpreted as the cosine 

of the angle Qi P for 

which is the formula for the cosine of the angle between PQi and 

Our result may then be expressed by saying that all the relations connecting the 
p points in the A' -space are expressible in terms of the lengths of the vectors OQ and the 
angles between them ; and the theory of partial correlation and regression is thus exhibited 
as formally identical with the trigonometry of an A^ -dimensional constellation of points. 

15.10. The reader who prefers the geometrical way of looking at this branch of the 
subject will have no difficulty in translating the foregoing equations into trigonometrical 
terniinolog}". We will here indicate only the more important results required for later 
sampling investigations. 

Note in the first place that the p points Q and the point P determine (except perhaps 
in degenerate cases) a space of p dimensions in the A^-space. Consider the point Qi, 2 ...p 
whose co-ordinates are the A" residuals aq 2 ...p- virtue of (15.9) the vector 2 ... jj 
is orthogonal to each of the vectors PQ^ . . . PQ^ and hence to the space of (^ — 1 ) dimen- 
sions defined by P, Q 2 . • • • 6 p* 

Consider now the residual vectors Q 2 .qj where q represents the secondary suffixes 

34 ... (p — 1 ). The cosine of the angle between them, say 0, is a-nd each is ortho- 
gonal to the space P,Q^ . . . Now take M on PQ^ such that ^ and MQ^^q 

are perpendicular to PQp. Then ^ is perpendicular to the space P, © 3 , . . . Qp ^nd 
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so is MQi.n- Tie cosine of the angle between them, say is py, (ef. Fig. 15.1). Tims, 
to express Pi^.gp terms of pig „ we have to express (j> in terms of 5, or the angle Ijetw tM-n 



M 

Ficl 15. L 


the vectors PQ^.^ and PQ^., in terms of that between their projections on the 
perpendicnlar to PQ^. We have 



(<2i 


PQi; 

+ PQl.g - 


= 

MQl 

r + m.g 

Further 


PQlg = 

P3I^ 


and 


PQlg = 

PM^ 

"T ^iQl.q 

and hence we find 



COS 4 = 



MQu, 



(15. ill) 


M^,pM9mcos 4 = cosO - ' . (15.-J5S 

PQl.g PQi., PQx gPQs g 

Now is the sine of the angle MPQi..,, the cosine of which angle is p, Substituting 

PQl.q 

in (15.25) we find 

cosO - 

which is equation (15.24) in a slightly different form. Tiie e.xpression ” 

coefficient in terms of those of the next lowest order is thus capable ot mterpntati. u .. 
the projection of an angle on to a space of one fewer dimensions. 

Example 15.1 

In an investigation into the relationship between weather an.i enq^s. H«.ke: , i.H d 

seea. > il b otirincr h-,) for an English area over m vear:^. -- 

tenipexatiire abo\^c 42 r. m tilt, v 31 

fi = 28-02 <Ti = t-1- Pn = ^ 

i,=: 4-91 Oa=l-R> 

. 7 " = 594 £Tj = sS5 Ptz = - 
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The question of primary interest here is the influence of weather on crop yields, and 
we consider only the regression of on the other two variates. Prom the correktions 
of zero order it appears that yield and rainfall are positively correlated but that yield and 
accumulate spring temperature are negatively correlated. The question is, what inter- 
pretation is to be placed on this latter result? Does high temperature adversely affect 
yields or may the negative correlation be due to the fact that high temperature iavolves 
less rain, so that the beneficial effect of warmth is more than offset by the harmful effect 
of drought? 

To decide this question, let us calculate the partial correlations and regressions. Prom 
(15.24) we have 

p ^ Pl2 Pi 3 

V(1 -pfs)(l -pi) 

_ 0-80 - (- 0-40)(- 0-56) 

V/{1 - (0-40)2}{l _ (0-56)2} 

= 0-759. 

Similarly pj 3 2 = 0-097 

P23.1 — 0 * 436 . 

We next require the regressions and the yariances of residuals. From ( 15. 14) we hare 

/? (^1.3 ^ 2 . 3 ) 

ri2.3 — ■ 

var ^^ 2.3 

= /^12.3 ^1.3 
^2.3 

This, however, involves the calculation of 0*1 3 and ( 72.3 'which are not in themselves of interests 
We can obviate the process by noting that from (15.16) 

cTi 03 = 01.3(1 — 

^ 2.13 = <^ 2 . 3 Pi 2.3)” 

SO that 

_ P12.3 ^12.3. 

The standard deviations o-j.^ 3 and o-.^ ,3 are of some interest and may be calculated from 
(15.18). We have 

^ 1.-23 = 0,(1 - 

= ^l(l - plAi - p!2.3)' 
the two forms offering a check on each other. 

From the first we have 

(71.23 = 4-42{1 - (0-8)2}t{l _ (0-097) = }i 
= 2-64. 

Similarly a, = 0-594 

03 12 = VQ-l. 

Thus p , _ (0-759)(2-64) , ,, 

and we also find 

Pia.2 = 0-00364. 
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The regression equation of on Xg and Xg is then 

- 28*02 = 3*37<Xg - 4-91) -+- 4. X, -- o04)» 

This equation shows that for increasing rainfall the yiekl iiicrea«‘s aiiid that for iiiercms- 
ing temi)eratuTe the yield also increases, other things being equal. It eiiabfes us to Isolate* 

the effects of rainfall from those of temperature and study each '--r.-: t 'H'- The fM>'sitiv« 

regression / 5 ig 2 means that there is a positive relation between yield ami teiii|M*ratiir€* when 
the effect of rainfall is eliminated. The partial correlations tell the same story. Althoirgli 
is negative, /)jl 3.2 is positive (though small), indicating that the negative value of is 
due to complications introduced by the rainfall factor. 

The foregoing procedure avoids the use of determinantal aYithmetlc, hut the readc^r 
who prefers to do so may use equations (15.21). For example : 

1 0-8(> — 0-40 

o) = 0*80 1 — 0*36 

I — 0-40 — 0-5b 1 

= 0-2448 

1 — 056 


“ ■ 0-56 


1 


0-6864, 


from which 


= <Ti = 2-64 as before. 

(i>it 


15d 1 . When the work involves more than three variables it is desirable to systematic* 

the arithmetic. Considerable assistance may be derived from tables of quantities such as 

p\ V(1 - ^ 


1 


V (1 


Kellev (Iblb, 19a8) and Miner (1922) have given tables for this pwri>ose. Trigonometrical 
tables are also useful in some oases. For instance, given p we can tad 8 -- cos p and 

hence sin 6 {= V(1 — p®))- cosec ® ^ 

For determinantal work some systematic method of reduction .such as the Doolittle method 
is useful. 


Ex(t)nple 15.2 . .nr 

111 some investigations into the viiriation of crime among cities ni the •- 

,,, 3 . ,0 .3 „ .r - o ori,„e uV, 

bv the number of church members ot 13 oi agt c * , i- i- , it rt- 

of u'-earof age or over. The obvious inference is that rehgious behet a ts as .1 dCe. u-.it 

to crime. Let ns consider tliis more closely. 

If Jf .. = percentage ot male inhabitants, ... . ,,,,i 

t' = percentage of total inhabitants who are toreign-honi niah-.s. ,md 
X’= number of children under .1 years old i^er loOo married women l.etveea 
15 and 44 years old. 
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Ogburn finds- 


piz = 

■f 0*44 

= - 0-19 

Piz ~ 

- 0*34 

y025 0*3t) 

pli = 

- 0-31 

p34 = ■!“ 0*44 

Pis = 

- 0*14 

pss == "h 0*33 


-t- 0*25 

= - 0-35. 


Prom this and other data given in his paper it may he shown that we have, for the regression 
of Xi on the other four variates, 

- 19-9 = 4-51(A, - 49-2) - 0-SS(X, 30*2) O^oniX, - 4814) -f- ^ 4L6), 

and for certain partial correlations 

fih.z ” — 0*08 

Pi 5-4 = "T 0*25 
pis .24 “ 4" 0 * 23 . 

Now we note from the regression equation that when , the other factors are constant 
Xi and X5 are positively related, i.e. church membership appears to be positively associated 
with crime. How does this effect come to be masted so as to give a negative correlation 
in the coefficient of zero order pis ? 

We note in the first place that the correlation between crime and church membership 
when the effect of the percentage of foreigners, is excluded, is near zero. The correlation 
when 1^4, the number of young children, is excluded, is positive ; and the correlation when 
both Xz and r 4 are excluded is again positive. It appears in fact from the regression equation 
that a high percentage of foreigners and a high proportion of children act as deterrents 
to crime. Now both these factors are positively correlated with church membership 
(foreign immigrants being mainly Catholic and more fecund). These correlations sub- 
merge the positive influence on crime of church membership among other members of the 
population. The apparently negative effect of church membership appears to be due to 
the more law-abiding spirit of the foreign immigrants and the fact that they are also more 
zealous churchmen. 

The reader may care to refer to Ogbiirn’s paper for a more complete discussion. 


TM MnUivariate Normal Distrib'iitioyi 

15 . 12 . We now turn to consider the generalisation of the univariate and bivariate 
normal distributions to the case of p variables. 

Consider the multivariate distribution 


dX == yo 



(i:>.27) 


This has p variates and evidently reduces, when ^ = 1 or 2, to the normal type. We shall 
take it to be the generalisation of the normal distribution, and proceed to consider how 
the constants a are related to the correlations of the variates. It is, of course, assumed 
that the oc’s are such as to ensure the convergence of the distribution function. For this 


XX 

it is necessary and sufficient that the quadratic form shall be positive-definite, 

Oj. (J g 

i.e. that there is a real linear transformation reducing it to the sum of squares of p (or, 
in degenerate cases, fewer) new variates. 
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Make the transformation 




and choose the Vs so that the exponent of (15.27) becomes 


Then we hav< 


OC-g — ^ I, 


I I i £r vtz 


and hence, writing (oc) for the matrix of the quantities a, (1) for that of tlie Ts and (1) for 
the transpose of (?), we have 

i^mi) = 1 (15.2») 

Further, the Jacobian of the transformation is j ( |, the determinant of the fs, and hence 
the integral of dF is given by 


*oo rat 

J " oo J 


exp {- jn*} «i|i . . . dL = I 1 1 


Hence, since from (15.29) ja j |lj* = 1, we have 


(251 )r I 1 1 (25r)v 


. (15.S0) 


Let us now find the characteristic function of the distribution. We have to integrate 
over the range of x’s the exponential of 

j\k 

The first part reduces on iategration to a constant. The second gives the ex|K)]nential 
of a series of terms of second degree in U the coefficient of beiag 

- k-rh 

r 

'Now Z ip is the minor of the Jth row and A*th column in the matrix (I'H?) and liene€\ from 
(15.29), in the matrix (a)“^ = (^4) say. Hence we may write 

. . . /p) =exp . . . 1,15.31) 

But wHen this is expanded the term in is — hy definition and hence {A) is the 

matrix (c^) of equation (15.20). Thus 

. . . ip) - exp {- , . . I i 5.32) 

Furthermore, 

(x) = {Ar^ = 

aiul hence the distribution itself may he written in the iVuin 

(IF - — e.xp,; - J A -‘'A ^ I .vas ) 

For example, with the bivariate form 




1 
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and heiicc^ co = 1 — p-, cou — 0 J 22 = L <'*^12 = — — p, so that the distribution becomes 

the familiar form 


(IF - 


1 

2 .-r(l - 


exp 


1 M 

2(1 - 


Sprigs rfM (Za?! cteo 

OiOi arl) J CTi (Tj ■ 


15 . 13 . For any fixed a: 2 
univariate form in Xi with mean 


the exponent of (15.33) reduces to the normal 


Oi 

COii 


/ a'2 

( W 12 — 
\ 02 


eji3 


CTs 


ip 


(15.34) 


Thus the regression of Xi on the other variates is exactly linear. The variance of in any 
array is and the distribution is thus homoscedastic. It follows generally that the 

fOi 

regression of any variate on any or all of the others is linear. Comparing (15.33) with 
(15.21) we see that the distribution may be written 

1 


(IF 


exp ■ 




Prs. 12 . 




(27t)2 0i . 


S <0^ 


^rA2...p <^ s . 12...3 




(15.35) 


where the secondary suffixes in the p and cr’s do not, of course, contain r and s. 

Since every x is normally distributed, every linear function of x is so, as may he seen 
at once from (15.33). In particular the residuals are normally distributed. 

If in (15.33) we make the substitution 


Cl — 

C 2 = ^ 2.1 
C3 ” ^3,21 

= 3:^4,321 


the exponent will be a quadratic function of the C’s. In this function all product terms 
Cj Cfc) must vanish, for the covariance of Cj and Ck vanishes in virtue of the remark at the 
end of 15.4. It folio w^s that the distribution function may be written in the form 
1 


dF 


(2rz)2(Txa2.i 


exp 


f 1 /^^ 

4- 

X ^ 


1 


21 

/] 


dxi dx2 


(15.36) 


From this it appears that the joint distribution of any tw^o residuals Xj and ^ is of 
the bivariate normal form with correlation pj^. Consider, for example, X 2.2 ^iid ^ 3 . 21 * 
Each is normally distributed and is uncorrelated with and independent of the other variables 
in (15.36). If ^^3 21 is expressed in terms of residuals of the second order, i.e. as 0:3 ^ — /S 32. 1 X 2 ,i, 
the joint distribution of X 2.1 ^’ 3.1 becomes of the bivariate form with correlation p 2 ^,i ; 

and so generally. 

These results are important in the interpretation of regressions and correlations in 
the normal case. In the general case a coefficient such as represents the average 
dependence, so to speak, of x^ ^ and Xj. being based on the sum i7(Zy ^ 
normal case p^.^ is constant for all the sub-populations corresponding to particular assigned 
values of the other variables. 


Sampling Distrib%ti(MS of Partial Correlation and degression CoejfficieTits 

15.14. We now consider the sampling distributions of the coefficients of partial 
correlation and regression. For large samples the values of Chapter 14 appropriate to 
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and regressions of zero order may be used (subject to tlic^ proviso as to tfie 
nnrelia^bility of the standard error for p unless the sample is very larg€?')» For example, the 
variance of py’j.^q in the normal case is given by 




iircii 


where n is the sample number; and that of the regression coefficient hy 




The proof of these results by the direct methods of Chapter 9 is a very tedious piec’e of 
algebra. They follow simply, however, from the remark of the previous action that the 
correlation between any two deviations ^ and q is of the noimai type with ewfficient 
; for it follows that is distributed as the correlation between two normal variate. 
Similar considerations apply to the regression coefficients. It will he shown presently 
that if the original distribntion was based on n observations, that of ^ is of the form 
of the correlation based on n ~ s observations, where s is the numloer of sec^ondary’' 
subscripts in q ; but as our equations are only true to order the divisor in (15.37) 
and (15.38) may remain at n without farther error. 


15 - 15 . Consider now the geometrical representation of 15.9. Suppose we have 
three points Q, B, S in the 9'i-fold space, represented by i/j. . « . . 2 ^ 

respectively, the origin being P and the variables measured from their mean. Then the 
coefficient of correlation betw^een x and y is the cosine of the angle QPR, that between 
y and z the cosine of BBS and that between s and x the cosine of SPR, Now imagine a 
sphere described with unit radius and centre P, cutting PQ, PB and FS in R\ S\ Then 
will the partial correlation be the cosine of the angle of the spherical triangle Q'S'M\ 
and so for the other two partial correlations. This was, in effect, proved in 15.10, for the 
angle Q'S'B' is the angle between the projections of PQ and FB upon the space per|)€ii- 
dicular to PS. 

Now we may make an orthogonal transformation. eorres|>oiidiiig to a rotation of the 
co-ordinate axes, without affecting the correlations; moreo%''er, if the .v valuer? of ont^ 
variate jc are independent and normally distributed so will be tlie n values of tht? trans- 
formed variates. Let us then make such a transforoiatioii and takt^ PS as one ot the new 
co-ordinate axes. It is then apparent that the distribution of wliieli is the cosine 

of an angle in the space perpendicular to PS, is the same in as that of except tiiat, 
being ill {n — 1) dimensions, it is based on (/? -- 1) iiicle pendent pairs o! nuniially ciistribiited 
variates instead of 7i . 

Hence for samples from a normal population the distribution of the partial iv»rrek4t ion 
coefficient of the first order from w sets of obsertrations is the same as that o! a currelat ic^ii 
of zero order from (% — 1) sets of observations. By a repetition of the saiiit* argiiiiieiit 
it follows that the distribution of a correlation coefficient of the ^'th urder is that ol the^ 
correlation of zero order from [n — sets of observations, llio rtsults oi tiie previous 
chapter are thus immediately applicable to partial correlations, it. id emirse. .s* is siiiall 
compared with n, the distribution of partials is sensibly the same as that i»t lutiiiiary correla- 
tions, which confirms the approximation of the previous section. 
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This can be reduced to the z-form by writing 

11 A 

— 1, V2 = N - 

The mean value of is the positive quantity {p — 1)/{N ~ 1). 


■P] 

i 


p 


(15.50) 


15 . 21 . We proceed to find the distribution of R in samples from a normal multi- 
variate population when R is not zero. Two preliminary remarks are necessary. 

In the first place, any multivariate normal population can, by a linear transformation 
be transformed to new variates which are normally distributed and independent. One 
such transformation has been given in 15 . 13 . 

Secondly, any linear transformation leaves the multiple correlation coefficient in- 
variant, that is to say, the coefficient between Xi and is the same as that between 

Xi and the transformed variables fa • • • fp- Referring to (15.43) we see that, apart 
from the constant erf, i?i( 2 ...p) depends only on crl, 2 .,.p, and since the regressions are 
chosen so as to minimise this quantity, the same minimum is reached whether we use the 
variables ^ ^ ot the linearly related variables fa ... Conversely, if the corre- 

lation between and fa is a maximum for all possible sets of f ’s, then that correlation is 
the multiple correlation coefficient between and the f’s, and Xi is uncorrelated with 
fs • • • fp* 

From the geometrical standpoint of 15 . 10 , let us take the sample vectors PQ^ . . ,PQ^ 
and in the space defined by these vectors choose another set PS^ . . . PS^ which are 
mutually orthogonal. These will correspond to the transformed variates f, and the angle 
between PQi and the space remains unaltered, i.e. B is invariant. 

Let us now choose fa so that the correlation between Xi and fa is a maximum in the 
population. Then if PS 2 is the sample vector corresponding to ^ 2 , PQi will be orthogonal 
to all the other vectors PS^ . . . PS^ (since x^ is then independent of fg . . . f^). 

In any given sample value the correlation between x^ and fa will not be equal, in general, 
to R (though the correlation in the population is R), but to a quantity r, say, varying from 
sample to sample and equal to cob~^QiPS 2 - Let PT be the vector representing the sampling 

V 

regression formula ^ This will lie in the space (cf. Fig. 15.2). Then 

7=1 


Q. 



Fig, 16.2. 
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PT is such as to make the greatest possible angle with Q^P, the angle being cos’ 
the perpendicular from on to the space meets PT in a point, say K. 
point L be taken on PS^ such that LK is perpendicular to PK and join' 0,1/ 
angle KPL be y. 

Then QJj-^ = QJP^ + PL^ _ 2Q^P.PL r 

= Q^K^ + KL^ 

= QJP^ - PK^ + PL® - PZ* 

and hence 

PK^ PK PK 
Q^P.PL Q,PPL 


^ R, and 
Let the 
Let the 


r = 


R 


(15.51) 


= R cos y). ..... . 

and f are independent. 

Now we consider the sampling distribution of the correlation coefiScient r. It is to 
be remembered that Xi and fa are distributed in the bivariate normal form. The distribu- 
tion of f is then given by the formulae of 14.14 and may be written 

’% — U 


r\ 


dF = 


ti— 4 


-v/ji Pi 




(1 - dr 


n(n 

V2, 


2 / 


Pj 


(— ) 


(1 


n-l 

R^)~r 


j : 


dz 


(cosh z — jRr)^~'i 


. (15.52) 


since R is the population value of f. If i? = 0 the second factor in (15.52) reduces to 
unity. We may therefore regard the second factor as the effect on the frequency density 
in the region dr of a population correlation R. Now we have already seen that when 
R = Q the distribution of R corresponding to that of r is given by (15.49). We have 
then to find by what factor (15.49) is to be multiplied to allow for the variable frequency 
density. Such factor is the second part on the right-hand side of (15.52) with R cosy) 
substituted for r (as given by (15.51) ) and integrated over the permissible domain of f. 

It will be seen from Fig. 15.2 that for fixed P and T may vary in the space of (p “ 1 ) 
dimensions determined by P and S 2 • . • S^; and for constant ip it will lie on the cone 
in that space obtained by rotating TP about PS^. The element of area cut off by this 
cone on the unit hypersphere is proportional to its solid angle /f hat is to sin^~^ and 
hence the frequency of yj in the range dy) is 


n 


p - 


-) 


'tz Pi 


'p — 2 \ 


sin y) dtp 


. (15.53) 


Thus the density factor is 


p . PI 


p 


71 r\ 


2 

i\ p(p_ 


(1 


71-1 r« 


gin ipdz dtp 
(cosh — RR cos tp)'*^" 


. (15.54) 
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Finally the distribution of R is 

r('^ 


dW = n ~?;— 2 

~2\ (1 - 


n oo 

-o 


sin y) dz dy) 
(cosh^ — RE GOB y)f 


(15.55) 


This may be expressed as a hypergeometric function. Expanding the integrand in 
powers of cos yj we have, since odd powers vanish on integration, 

'n + 2j-2\ sjgP-^ f cos 


and since 


/A 2j / (cosh ^ 


0 V ^ ^ / 

p/i n + 2j ^ 1 \ 
_ cosh "*"27 2 : \2' 2 >i 


the integral becomes 




n + 2j — 1 






2/ V 2 




whence we find, from (15.55), after a little further reduction, 


• /n - 1\ 

I fi) ) n—1 p—Z n—p-2 

dF= ^ . -V--^ (1 - 


(15.56) 


(15.57) 


15.22. Writing a = l{p—Vj, b = ^{n — p) we have 

dF = - R^Y+'> (J?2)«-i (1 - J’(a + 6. a + 6, a, R^^) dR^ 

1 (a)l ( 0 ) 


_ r{a +b) (1 - jR2)a+& 

”” r{a)T{b) (1 - iR2J^2)a+26 

It may be shown that 


In particular, when R = 0 we have the known result 

a + 0 n — p 


(15.58) 


(2J2)“-i (1 - iJ2)6-i X F{-b,-b, a, R^R^) dR^ . (15.59) 


fim=^l-^^{l-R^}F{l,l,a + b + l,R^). . (15.60) 


(15.61) 
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Por large n we have approximately 




For the second moment 

h{h + i)(i - my 


' a + 6 + i 


{a + 6)(<2 + 6 .+ 1 ) 


F(2, 2, a + 6 + 2, ii^) 


62(1 _ J!J2)2 

{a + bf 




or approximately 




4.R^l Ry- 
n 


. (15,62) 

. (15.63) 

. (15.64) 


which, however, breaks down near R = 0. It would, in fact, appear that the distribution 
of B tends to normality when R 9^0 but not when R = Q (cf. Exercise 15.3). 


Example 15.3 

From Example 15.1 we have found o> 


^i(a3) 


1 


0.2448, a>u = 0.6864, from which we have 
0*2448 


0*6864 
= 0*6433, 


indicating that the regression equation is a fairly close representation of the data, since 
B, the correlation between observed and those provided by the equation, is high, 
about 0.80. 

It is hardly necessary to test the significance of such a value, but we will do so to illus- 
trate the arithmetic involved. If Xi were uncorrelated with the other variates we should 
have R = 0, and on the assumption that the population is normal (a reasonable assumption 
for crop yields, sunshine and rainfall records) we may use equation (15.50). We have, 
since p = 3, = 20 


- = J log.- 


0*6433 17 
0*3567 ’ 2 


= 1*36 


a'l = 2, Vi == 17. 

Prom Appendix Table 5 the 1 per cent, significance point of z for = 2, v^ = 17 is 0*9051, 
so that the observed B is almost certainly significant, z being much greater than can be 
accounted for by sampling alone. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 

The theory of partial correlation is mainly due to Yule (1907). The reader may refer 
to M. Ezekiel’s book (1930) for a detailed discussion of the practical side of correlation 
analysis. See also a paper on the theoretical side by Frisch (1929). 

For a knowledge of the sampling properties of the partial correlations we are indebted 
to Yule (1907), who pointed out the applicability of large sampling normal ” formulae 
for coefficients of zero order to the partial coefficients, and to R. A. Fisher (1924), who 
is responsible for the exact result for small samples from a normal population and the 
A.s. cc 
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distribution of the multiple correlation coefficient (1928). Some approximate results for 
the latter had been obtained by Isserlis (1917) and P. Hall (1927). Wishart (1931, 1932) 
has studied the exact distribution of R and the formally equiralent rj. Both of Pisher’s 
papers are notable examples of the power of the geometrical method of deducing sampling 
distributions. 

In comparing formulae given by various writers it is as well to examine whether the 
total number of variates (our p) or the number of dependent variates (p — 1) is being 
used as a constant in the equations. 
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EXERCISES 


15 . 1 . 


and that 


Show that 


^12.34...(p~l) 




= ^1 2.34. ..p d" Ap.23. ..(p-1 ) /^p2.43...(p-l 
1 ““ ^lp.23...(p-l) ^pl.23...(p--l) 

= /^ 12.34...p + Plp.2Z...(p-l) />2p.l 3...(p-l) 

Pip 23...lp--l))^ /^Ip. 13. ..(p-1))" 


(Yule, 1907.) 
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15-2. Show that for p variates there are correlation coefficients of order zero 
and ^ ^ order s. Show further that there are correlation coefficients 

altogether and regression coefficients. 


15.3. Show that for given must lie in the range 

Pii Piz ± (1 — Pn — Pn + Pii P13)* 

and that if Xj, and x^, x,, and X 3 are uncorrelated no inference can be drawn from that fact 
as to the correlation between x^ and x^. 

15.4. Show that if P12 be zer0jpi2.3 zeromiless at least one ofpu, p*, is zero. 

15.5. If the correlations of zero order among a set of variables are all equal to p, 
show that every partial correlation of the sth order is 7,-^ 

(1 + sp) 

15.6. Show that the distribution of the multiple correlation coefficient R tends, 
in normal samples, for large n, to the form 

. p-3 

r{^) 

X a -j- ^ 4- 

' p - 1 2 ' (p - i)(p + 1) 2.4 

where = R^(n — p), = R^n, — p). 

In particular, where p = 4, 

dF = + i5)n] dB. 

Thus, when (S = 0 the distribution of B does not tend to normality, but when /3 is not 
zero and is thus large for finite R, B is distributed approximately normally about with 
variance unity. 

(Fisher, 1928.) 



15.7. Show that the distribution function of R in normal samples may be written, 
if re — p is even, in the form 


yp - 1 + 2 j\ 

i{n-P“2) i ^ 


(1 - R^y 


(1 RP 


.1 , 


^ (1 _ J?2i?2)K«-l + 2,) 


X F\-j, - -■^-^X~,R^-R^-\. 


(Fisher, 1928.) 



CHAPTER 16 


RANK CORRELATION 

16.1. In previous chapters we have considered the dependence of attribtftes, as 
measured by coefficients of association, and that of variables as measured (in the normal 
case at least) by product-moment correlation. In this chapter we shah, consider a type 
of relationship which, in a sense, occupies an intermediate position between the two, the 
correlation of ranks. 

Consider a set of individuals which can be arranged in order according to some quahty, 
such as a set of men according to ability or a set of musical compositions according to the 
degree of preference with which they are regarded by some observer. Am ordered arrange- 
ment of the objects wiU be called a ranking and the ordinal number of a given individual 
in the ranking is called his rank. Thus with a ranking of n individuals there will be one 
rank corresponding to each of the n ordinal numbers 1 to n. 

16.2. Ranking is less general than the classification of attributes in the sense that 
the division of a population into classes A and not-A, or Aj, A^ . . . A^,, does not require 
any ordering of those classes ; the measures of contingency and association discussed in 
Chapter 13 are invariant under rearrangements of columns or rows in the tables. On the 
other hand, individuals arranged in an ordinary frequency table have their interrelationships 
more closely defined than if they are merely ranked, so that ranking is in a sense more 
general than measurement according to a variate-scale. To put the point in a slightly' 
different way, a ranking is invariant under any transformation which stretches the scale 
of measurement of the variate. 

16.3. In practice, ranked data usually arise in two ways : — 

(а) From material which could be measured on a variate-scale but which is not so 
measured for reasons of economy, lack of adequate instruments, and so forth. This class 
includes the case where the data are given as measurements but are then ranked on the 
basis of those measurements in order, for example:, to reduce the arithmetical work in 
investigating correlations. 

(б) From material which is believed to be capable of measurement theoretically but 
cannot be measured in practice, e.g. human preferences for food or intelligence. Ranking 
methods are sometimes applied rather uncritically to material which the experimenter 
considers to be capable of ranking, whether it has been demonstrated to be so or not. We 
shall return to this point below. 

It is always possible by suitable conventions to impose a scale of measurement and 
hence a variate-system on ranked material ; but the process is sometimes rather artificial 
and we shall in the first instance consider ranked material as such, without reference to 
the possibility of there being any pre-existent or superimposed variate in the background. 

Spearman’s Coefficient of Rank Correlation 

16.4. Consider a set of n individuals ranked according to two variables in the orders 
Xi, Zj, . . . X^, Fi, Fj . . . F^, where the X’s and the F’s are permutations of the 
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numbers 1 to n. Our problem is to discuss the relationship between the Z’s and the 7’s. 
If the individuals are denoted by we may write the rankings in the form 

Individual Ai A^ 

Ranking 1 (16.1) 

Ranking 2 

We note first of all that the concordance between rankings is perfect if and only if 
all It is natural to consider the differences X^ — (= dp say) as measuring 

the difference between the two rankings. They are zero if and only if the concordance 
is perfect and their magnitude to some extent reflects the divergence of the rankings from 
perfect concordance. We also note that 


Tt. n n 


3-1 


3-^1 


3-1 


(16.2) 


for each of the sums of X and F is the sum of the first n natural numbers. We might 
then take X | d ] as a measure of discordance, and a coefficient based on this quantity was in 
fact proposed by Spearman (1906). It is however subject to several disadvantages, similar 
to those attaching to the mean deviation, and a more suitable measure is obtained by 

— fA 

using £{d^). It is easy to see that the maximum value possible for S(d^) is ^ — r — . 


For 


Z{d^) is the greatest if the d’s are as different as possible, i.e. if one ranking is the reverse 
of the other, so that the d^s are (9^ — 1), (n — 3) . . . — (ti — 3), ~ (ti — 1), though not 
necessarily in that order. In this case 


= l{n) + 2(^ - 1) + 3(71 2) + . . . - {n -- 1)} 

== 1 {(^ + 1 ) ^ 1 } + 2{{n + 1) - 2} + a + 1) 


= (n + 1) Xi “ 

3=1 3-1 

7i(n + l)(7^ + 2 ) 

6 


( 16 . 3 ) 


Thus Z{d^) = i:(X^) 4- ZiY^) - 2Z{XY) 

7i{n + l)(2w + 1) »(« + l)(w -r 2) 

_ ^ 


(16.4) 


We then define 

^ j _ QZ{d^) (16.5) 

■n^ ■ 71 

as the Spearman coefficient of rank correlation. If the concordance between rankings is 
perfect X{d^) = 0 and p = 1. If the discordance is perfect p = - \. In other cases p lies 
between these limits. 
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It is worth noticing that p is the product-moment coefficient of correlation between 
X and Y when we regard the ranks as variate-values. Eor we then have 

f^[(X) = fi[{Y) . . . (16.6) 


71 var X = n var Y 


__ n{n + l)(2n -f 1) _ -f 


n cov {X, T) = liXY) - 

= - iS(x - 7)2 + r(Z2) 


n{n + 1)^ 


so that the product-moment correlation coefficient of X and Y is 

(n^-n . „ jA 


1 627 (^ 2 ). 


16.5. There is an element of artificiality in the Spearman coefficient as defined which 
we must remove. The ranks are ordinal numbers and cannot without justification be 
operated on by the laws of cardinal arithmetic. For instance, if J.i is ranked 4th and 
8th by two observers, di is (4 — 8) ; but what does 4th minus 8th mean, and what signifi- 
cance is to be attached to its square ? It is not entirely trivial to note that the necessary 
transition from ordinals to cardinals may be made without invokiiig a variate-scale. When 
we rank a member as r we mean that in the set of (r — 1) members are ranked higher. 
This number (r — 1) is a cardinal and in our particular example 4th minus 8th may be 
regarded as meaning that the difference of the number of members ranked higher by the 
two observers was 4. 


Example 16.1 

Two judges in a beauty contest rank the 10 competitors in the following order : 

643127 98 10 5 

416758 10 9 32 

What is the rank correlation ? 

The differences between the ranks are 


23 -3 -6 -3 -1 -I - 

which sum to zero as they should. 

Thus S{d^) =,4 + 9 + 9 + 36 + etc. 

= 128 

, = l-^ = 0.224. 


1 7 3 
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This indicates some sort of concordance between the standards of the two judges, but not 
a very strong concordance. 

Example 16.2 

In the previous example there was no information about the real ’’ order of the 
competitors, and p merely served to measure the degree of agreement between judges. 
Consider, however, the following case, where an objective order is known : In a test for 
ability to distinguish shades of colour, ten discs were prepared ranging from light to dark 
red, and a subject was asked to arrange them in order. The true order, as determined by 
a colorimetric method, was 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

The order produced by the subject was 

4, 7, 2, 10, 3, 5, 9. 

What sort of a judge is he ? 

The differences are 

-- 3, - 5, 1, ~ 6, 2, 0, - 1, 7, 4, 1 

and S{d^) = 142, p = 0*139. 

The coefficient is low and we conclude that the observer was a poor judge. 

, An Alternative Coefficient 

16.6. A second coefficient of rank correlation which has certain advantages may 
be obtained as follows : Consider again the ranking of the previous example 

4 7 2 10 3 6 8 1 5 9 . . . . (16.8) 

Consider the order of the nine pairs of numbers obtained by taking the first number 4 
with each succeeding number. The first pair, 4, 7, is in the correct order (in the sequence 
1, 2, . . . 10) and we therefore allot it the score +■ 1. The second pair, 4, 2, is in the wrong 
order and we therefore score — 1. The nine scores will be found to be 

+ l~l + l- l + l-f- 1-1 + 1 + 1, totalling + 3. 

Consider next the scores of the second number 7, with its eight succeeding numbers. They 
are 

— 1 + 1 — 1 — 1 + 1 — 1 — 1 + 1, totalling — 2. 

Proceeding thus with each number we find 9 scores as follows : — 

+ 3, -^2, + 5, - 6, + 3, 0, - 1, + 2, + 1, 

The total of these scores is + 5. 

Now the maximum score obtained if the numbers are all in the objective order 1, 2, 

. . . 10, is 45. We therefore define the rank correlation coefficient r as the ratio of the 
actual score to the maximum score, i.e., in the present case, 

T=— = 0.111, 

45 

as compared with p = 0-139 for the Spearman coefficient. 

Generally, if there are n individuals the maximum score, obtained if and only if they 
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are in the order (1, 2 . . . ?^)5 is — 1) + (?^ — 2) + . . . -f 1 = 
the actual score by ;S, we have then for the coefficient of rank correlation 

2/S 

T = 

niyi 1 ) 


Denoting 
. (16.9) 


16.7. The actual calculation of S may be shortened considerably. Looking again 
at the ranking (16.8) we see that the number 1 has two numbers on its right and seven 
on its left. We therefore score 2 — 7 = — 5 and strike out the 1. In the remaining 
ranking, the number 2 has 6 numbers on its right and two on its left, and hence we score 
0 _ 2 = 4- 4 ; we then strike out the 2 and proceed with the 3 as before. It will be found 
that the scores obtained are 

— 5, + ^^5 + 1> +6, — 3, 0, + 3, 0, — 1. 

The total of these scores is + 5, and is equal to /S. The rule is quite general. Its validity 
is evident from the consideration that instead of taking each number with its succeeding 
numbers we consider pairs contributing to /S^ in a diiBferent way. Taking the number 1 
first, and remembering that all other numbers are greater than 1, we see that any number 
on the left must contribute — 1, and any number on the right + 1, to >8. When 1 is struck 
out the procedure remains valid for 2, and so on. 

Alternatively the following procedure may be adopted. Considering again (16.8), we 
see that the number 4 has on its right 6 greater numbers, the 7 has 3 greater numbers, 
and so on, the numbers being 

6, 3, 6, 0, 4, 2, 1, 2, 1, 

totalling 25. There must therefore be 45 — 25 = 20 numbers lying to the right of successive 
numbers in the ranking which are less than those numbers, and hence S — 25 — 20 = 5 as 
before. Generally, if the number obtained by counting greater numbers is k, 

f) - - ’‘<2L- 1) 

2 

4.Z* 

and thus r — . (16.10) 

n{n — 1) 

A check may be obtained by counting greater numbers lying to the left. If the total 
of such numbers is I 

s = _ 21 

2 


r = 


_U 

n{n — 1) 


. (16.11) 


16 . 8 . The extension of the use of t to the case where no objective order is given 
'requires a little further consideration. Suppose we have two rankings as follows ; — 

A-i j4.2 As a. i A 5 Ag A7 As A9 

P 69435 10 2187j> 

Q 65 10 239741 


. (16.12) 
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T may be obtained by arranging one ranking in the natural order (1, 2 n) thus : 

Ag A, Ai A 3 As Ai Aio A, At Asl 
P 123456 7 89 10 > (16.13) 

Q' 4 7 2 10 3 6 8 1 5 9 J 

and then finding t between P and Q as in the preceding section. We have however to 
show that if we arrange Q in the natural order, giving 

^ ^7 ^1® Aq 

P S3519627 10 41 (16.14) 

Q" 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 J 

then T between P" and Q" is the same as that between P' and Q\ That this must be so 
may be seen as follows : — 

In (16.13) the successive contributions to 8 are, as found by the method of 16.6, 

+ 3, ^ 2, + 5, -- 6, + 3, 0, 1, + 2, + 1. 

Consider now the contributions to S from (16.14) when the short method of 1 6 .7 is used. They 
will be found to be exactly the same. If the permutation begins with Uq the contribution to 

Sq^ from pairs involving Uo will be (n - a^) - [a^ — 1 ). In P" the Uoth number will be 1 and 
the contribution to /Sp.. will also be {n — a^) — (uq ~~ 1 ). If the second number in Q' is 

the contribution to will be {n — a^) — (Uj ~ 1 ) ± 1 according to whether is 

greater than or not. In P" the Uith number will be 2 and the contribution to 8 j^* is 

also (n ~ Ui) — (ai — 1 ) d: 1 according to whether 1 lies on the left or the right of 2 in 

P", i.e. whether Ui is greater than or not ; and so on. 

In practical calculations it is not necessary to carry out the rearrangements. Consider * 
again (16.12). The number 1 in Q has an 8 above it in P. In the ranking of the . 4 ’s 8 
has two members to the right and seven to the left. Score therefore, — 5, and strike 
out .48- The number 2 in Q has a 3 above it in P, and A 3 has six members to its right (ignoring 
As) and two to its left, score + 4 ; and so on, the scores being 

- 5, + 4, + 1, + 6 , - 3, 0, + 3, 0, ~ 1 

totalling + 5 which is equal to S. 

16.9. Like p, r is +1 only if the correspondence between tw^o rankings is perfect 
and — 1 only if the rankings are inverted. In actual practice the values given by the 
two coefficients bear a nearly constant ratio (cf. 16.24) and one appears to be as good as 
the other so far as providing a measure of ranking concordance is concerned, p is, how- 
ever, easier to calculate and is probably the most convenient to use. Against this must be 
set certain difficulties in its sampling distribution, which wull be referred to below, and the 
fact that r can be generalised to the case of partial rank correlations. 

16.10. In considering the interpretation of any particular value of p or t the question 
naturally arises, are such values significant in the statistical sense, i.e. can they have arisen 
hy chance from a population in which the qualities under consideration are independent i 
And further, can we assign a standard error to the observed values ? The second question 
is not an easy one to answer, or even to understand unless ranks are related to variate- 
values. In the sampling of variates we are given a set of n values emanating from a popu- 
lation of values. In the ranking case we are given n ordinal numbers, but it is useless 
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to consider theni as emanating from a population of (different) ordinal numbers. The 
point will be considered later when we introduce the concept of grades (16.25). 

The sampling problem, however, acquires a definite meaning if the two qualities under 
consideration are independent. In such a case the pairs of rankings of n members drawn 
at random are independent ; and consequently in a large number of samples there will 
occur in equal amounts every ranking according to one quality associated with every 
ranking according to the other. We are thus led to consider the distributions of p and t 
in populations consisting of all possible associations of all possible rankings. Clearly no 
generality is lost if we fix one ranking as the order (1, 2 . . ^n) and consider its correlations 
with the n\ possible permutations of those numbers. If a given p or t cannot, to an accept- 
able degree of probability, have arisen from such a population, we are justified m concludkig 
that the two qualities have some definite relationship in the population. 

Sampling Distribution of Spearman's p in the Case of Independence 

16.11. Consider then the distribution of values of p in the population obtained by 
correlating the order (1, 2 . . . ti) with every possible permutation of the w natural numbers. 
We shall, in fact, find it more convenient to consider the distribution of E{d^), which is 
simply related to p by equation (16.5). Certain elementary properties of the distribution 
are obtainable immediately. 

{a) Any value of S{d'^) must be even ; for S{d) == 0 and hence the number of odd 
values of d, and thus of is even. 

(6) The possible values ^of E{d^) range from 0 to \{n^ — n) and hence there are 
— 7i) + 1 of them. 

(c) The distribution is symmetrical, about a central value if -- n) is even, or 
about two adjacent central values if it is odd. This follows from the fact that to any value 
of p corresponding to a permutation P there will correspond a negative value of p, of the 
same absolute value, arising from P inverted. Eor if P is Xi X2 . . . X^, the inverted 

n 

permutation is X^, X^^_i, . . . Xi. S{d^) calculated from P is then 2^ {X, - iY and 

i^l 

n 

that from p inverted is — n ■+ 1 + i)^. The sum of these two is 

E(X,^) -f X(P-) ^2E(X,i) + X(X,2) +X{n-^1-- i)^ ^ 2E {X,{n + 1 - i)}. 

The first, second, fourth and fifth terms in this expression are equal to E(i^), i.e. to ^n{7i + 1) 
(2n 4 - 1). The sum of the third and sixth is 

- 2(n + 1) X(X) = -n(n + l)^. 

Thus the sum of the two E(d^) is 

§n(n 4- 1)(2^ + 1) - Mn 4- 1)2 
= iin^ - n). 

Thus we see from (16.5) that the sum of the corresponding p's is zero. 

(d) It M that all odd moments of the distribution of E(d^) about the mean vanish. 

16.12. Consider the deviations between the order 1, 2, . . ., and an order X. If 
one deviation is known, then certain deviations become impossible for other ranks. For 
instance, if the deviation di between Xi and 1 is (7^ — 1), then Xi = n, and it is impossible 
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for the deviation between and 2 to be (n — 2) ; or for the deviation between and 3 
to be (n — 3), and so on. Consider then the array: 


n — I n 

n — 2 % 

n — % % 

2 

1 

0 


— 2 n 

— 3 n 

— 4 n 

1 

0 

— 1 


- 3 . . . 

4 . . . 

- 5 . . . 

0 

- 1 

- 2 


2 1 0 

1 0 

0 — 2 

— (72, — 5) ~ (7i — 4) — (n — 3) 

— (u — 4) — (n — 3) — (n — 2) 

^ (7i - 3) -^{n -2) - (n - 1) 


If dj^ has the value in the rth row and the Mh column, then dj cannot have the value in the 
rth row and the Zth column ; and so on. 

In fact, any permissible set of deviations is given by taking n entries from the above 
table so that no row or column contributes more than one entry. 

Hence to get Z{d^) for any permissible set, write 


ao 

E = 


and Z{d'^) is given by the index of a of one of the terms obtained from E by choosing n 
factors so that no row or column appears more than once and multiplying them together. 
Thus the distribution of Z{d^) is given by the totality of 72.1 terms which can be constructed 
in that way. E will be taken to be equal to the polynomial in a given by the sum of these 
terms — the so-called ^‘permanent.” 

16.13. E bears an obvious analogy to the determinant, but it cannot be regarded 
as such and expanded accordingly. If it could, the distribution of E[d^) would be obtained 
without difficulty, for a determinant with the elements of E as given above may be shown 
to be equal to 

(1 _ a^f-l (1 _ ^4)n-2 (1 _ ^6)n-4 _ ^ 

E, in fact, lacks the fundamental property of the determinant in that it does not change 
sign if two rows or columns are interchanged. 

Nevertheless certain of the rules of determinantal algebra remain true for E. The 
most valuable is that E may be expanded in terms of its minors of any order in the usual 
way. Expansion of this type is, in fact, rather easier with E than with the determinant, 
for all terms of E are essentially positive and there are no difficulties with signs. Such 
expansions w^ere used in obtaining the distributions given below. There are also certain 
devices which assist the expansion of in virtue of its symmetry. Two which will be found 
useful are as follows : — 

[a) Any minor of E is symmetrical in powers of a, i.e. is of the form 

4- + . . . -f + Aoa^^ 

{h) The effect of shifting a minor bodily across E is to multiply each term of its 
expansion by a constant power of a, 



TABLE 16.1 

Spearman’s p. Distritmtion of A'(c?®) for Values of n from 1 to S. 


Valxies of n. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

4 


0 

1 

3 

6 

10 

15 

6 


2 

4 

6 

9 

14 

22 

S 


1 

2 

7 

16 

29 

47 

10 



2 

6 

12 

2*6 

54 

12 



2 

4 

14 

35 

70 

14 



4 

10 

24 

46 

94 

16 



1 

6 

20 

55 

129 

18 



3 

10 

21 

54 

124 

20 



1 

6 

23 

74 

178 

22 




10 

28 

70 

183 

24 




6 

24 

84 

237 

26 



. 

10 

34 

90 

238 

28 




4 

20 

78 

276 

30 




6 

32 

90 

264 

32 




7 

42 

129 

379 

34 




6 

29 

106 

349 

36 




3 

29 

123 

380 

38 




4 

42 

134 

400 

40 




1 

32 

147 

517 

42 





20 

98 

394 

44 





34 

168 

542 

46 





24 

130 

492 

48 





28 

175 

640 

50 





23 

144 

557 

52 





21 

168 

666 

54 





20 

144 

595 

56 





24 

184 

776 







(median) 

58 





14 

• 

684 

60 





12 


786 

62 





16 


718 

64 





9 


922 

66 





6 


745 

68 





5 


917 

70 





1 


781 

72 







982 

74 







826 

76 







950 

78 







844 

80 







1066 

82 







845 

84 




. 


, 

936 








(median) 

Totals 1 

2 

6 

24 

120 

7^0 

5040* 

40,320* 


* Total of wliole distribation, only tb© raedian vain© and tli© values 
on on© side of tb© raedian being sbown in tbis table. 
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TABLE 16.2 


Spearman’s p. Probability that Z{d^) will be Attained or Exceeded for Values of n from 4 to 8 

inclusive. 

Bffh 



0 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

n = 4 

1 

0-958 

0-833 

0-792 

0-626 

0*542 

0*458 

0*375 

0-208 

0-167 

0*042 




I 

?^ = 5 

1 

0-992 

0-958 

0-933 

0-883 

0-825 

0*775 

0*742 

0-658 

0*608 

0*525 

0-475 

0-392 

0*342 

0-258 

n = 6 

1 

0-999 

0-992 

0-983 

0*971 

0-949 

0*932 

0*912 

0*879 

0*851 

0*822 

0-790 

0*751 

0*718 

0-671 

n ~ 1 

1 

1-000 

0-999 

0-997 

0-994 

0-988 

0*983 

0*976 

0*967 

0*956 

0*945 

0*931 

0*917 

0 - 9W 

0*882 

w = 8 

1 

1-000 

1-000 

0-999 

0*999 

0-998 

0*996 

0*995 

0*992 

0*989 

0*986 

00 

6 

0*977 

0*971 

0-965 


30 

■ 32 

34 

36 

38 

40 

42 

44 

46 

48 

50 

52 

54 

56 

58 

w = 5 

0-225 

0-175 

0-117 

0-067 

0-042 

0 - 0^83 










n = 6 

0-643 

0-599 

0-540 

0-500 

0-460 

0-401 

0*357 

0*329 

0*282 

0-249 

0*210 

0*178 

0*149 

0-121 

0-088 

11=^1 

0-867 

0-849 

0-823 

0-802 

0-778 

0-751 

0*722 

0*703 

0-669 

0-643 

0-609 

0*580 

0*547 

0*518 

0*482 

n — S 

0-958 

— 

0-952 

0-943 

0-934 

0-924 

0-915 

0*902 

0*892 

0-878 

0*866 

0-850 

0*837 

0*820 

0-805 

0*786 


60 

62 

64 

66 

68 

70 

72 

74 

76 

78 i 

i 

80 

82 

84 , 

86 

88 

n = 6 

0-068 

0-051 

0-029 

0-017 

0-0283 

o-on4 



1 




‘ 

1 

n = 7 

0-453 

0-420 

0-391 

0-357 

0-331 

0-297 

0*278 

0*249 

0-222 

1 

0*198 

0-177 

0*151 

0*133 

0-118 

0*100 

?i = 8 

0-769 i 

0-750 

0-732 

0-709 

0-690 

0-668 

0*648 

0-624 

^ 0-603 ] 

0*580 I 

* 0-559 

0-533 

0-512 

0-488 

0-467 


90 

92 

94 

96 

98 

___1 

100 

102 

! 

104 

106 

108 

110 1 

112 

114 

116 

118 ; 

•«. = 7 

0-083 

0-069 

0-055 

0-044 

0-033 

0-024 

0*017 

0-012 

0-0262 

0-0234 

o-on4 

0 - 0 ® 2u 



n = 8 

0-441 

! 

0-420 

0-397 

0-376 

0-352 

0-332 

0-310 

0-291 

0-268 

t 

0-250 

0-231 

0-214 

0-195 

0-180 

' 0-163 


120 

122 

124 

126 

128 

130 

1 132 

134 1 



136 

138 

140 

142 

144 

146 

148 

>1 = 8 

0-150 

0-134 

0-122 

0-108 

0-098 

0-085 

0-076 

0-066 

0-057 

0-048 

1 

1 0-042 

1 0-035 

0-029 

0-023 

: 0 - 0 IS 


150 

152 

154 

15 ( 

158 

L60 1 

162 

164 

1 166 

; 16 !! 




??, = 

8 

0-014 

0-011 

0 - 027 : 

0 - 0-54 0*0236 0*0223 j 

)-0211 

0 - 0\57 

0-0 

> O'U* 

25 

1 
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e.g. the minors 


AT = = a® + 2a2 + 2a^ -f 


and If' = + 2a^ + 

are related by 

M' = Ma^K 

16.14. The tables on pp. 396-7 show the frequencies of I!{d^) for values ofn from 1 to 
8 inclusive and the probabilities that a given value of U{d^) will be attained or exceeded 
on random sampling for n from 4 to 8 inclusive. 

16.15. The distributions of Table 16.1 are peculiar in several respects. Tor lower 
values of n they are distinctly bimodal. For n = 7 and n = 8 the frequency polygons have 
an unusual serrated profile, that for the latter being shown in Fig. 16.1, though normality 



Values of £id^). 

Fig. 16.1. Spearman’s p. Frequency Polygon of £(d'^) for n — 8. 

is beginning to emerge. It will be shown below that as n-^ oo the distribution tends to 
normality, but it is not immediately obvious how a serrated polygon of this kind can do so. 
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I think that the tails of the curve smooth out first, and that as increases the smoothness 
runs up the curve towards the apex. 


16.16. The calculation of frequencies for n greater than 8 would be a tedious process 
and can he obviated by finding curves which satisfactorily approximate to the distribution, 
at least so far as its distribution function is concerned. For this purpose we will find the 
second and fourth moments of p about its mean. The first and third, of coume, are zero. 

Suppose we measure the rank numbers from their mean, writing for the new variables 
^ ^ X — |(n + 1), 2/ = r — + 1). Then from 16.4 we have 


where 


— n 




say, 


/V = ~ 

12 ■ 


Since E{p) = == 0 we have 


varp = —E{ZxyY 


= ^^E{Z{x^y^)) + ^^E{i:{x,x^ yai) } • (16.15) 


where i 7 ^j. Now for any value of x, y may have any value from 1 to k. Hence 

EE{xY) = nE(x^}E{y^) 


n 

n 


. (16.16) 


Further, in the product term of (16.15) there are n{n — 1) pairs of values i and thus 

EI{XiXj y^y^) =n{rb-l) E{xf:j yty^) 


= n(n - 1) Eix^) 


n(n — 1) 


2 


2 


= -^_^{(r:r)^ - 2:(a:^)}^ 
n{n — 1) 

V2 

- ,, . - . ( 16 . 17 ) 

n(n — 1) 

Hence, substituting from (16.16) and (16.17) in (16.15) we have 


- + -7-^— n 
n n{n — 1) 

1 

71—1 


(16.18) 


By the same teclmique it may 

,«4(P) — 


be shown that 
3(25%» - 38 ti 2 - 35?i. 
25w(» + l)(n — 1)® 


72) 


(16.19) 
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16.17. Consider now the Type 11 symmetric distribution 



n--4 

— x^) 2 dx, 


The first and third moments are, of course, zero. 



1^2 = 


Mh 


n — 2' 
__ 

n 


— 1 < a; < 1 


(16.20) 


The second and fourth are given by 


(16.21) 


= 




— 1 


(16.22) 


The distribution thus has its first three moments the same as those of Spearman’s p in the 
case of independence. The fourth moments are the same to order the difference being 

3 f, 25^3 - 38^2 - 35^ ■+ 72] - 36 

— 1 2^n{n — 1 )^ 


i.e. of lower order in ii than the moments themselves. It has therefore been suggested 
that the distribution (16.20) may be used instead of that of p to give the distribution function 
of the latter for moderate or large n. Tests on the distributions of Table 16.1 indicate 
that this is a justifiable approximation. 

For instance, when n = 8 the distribution (16.20) becomes 


dF 


1 

Bih 3) 


(1 


— - x^Y dx 


and by direct integration the probability of obtaining a value of x greater than Xq in absolute 
value is 


1 



3 ry»5 

~~ 3 ~ ~5 


(16.23) 


In comparing this with the values of the p~distribution it is as well to make a continuity 
correction, similar to that of 12.15, to allow for the fact that the distribution of p is dis- 
continuous whereas that of x is continuous. If the values of Z(d^) are regarded as spread 
over a range of one unit on each side of the actual value, the range of E{d^) is increased from 
1.(^3 _ to — n) + 2, each terminal contributing a unit. Instead of writing x ^ p 
we will then write 


^ 1 - w T--^br] 

-n) + I 

Now from Table 16.2 the probability of obtaining a value of p greater than | in absolute 
value, corresponding toZ{d^) outside the range 14 to 154 inclusive, is 2 x 0*0053 = 0*0106. 

14 


The appropriate x from (16.24) is 1 


85 


= 0*835, and this on substitution in (16.23) gives 


the probability of 0*0098. Similarly the chance of getting a value of I!{d^) outside the range 
26 to 142 inclusive is 0*0576. That given by (16.23) is 0*0561. The agreement is evidently 
good enough for most practical purposes and would, of course, improve as n increases. 
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16.18. If we put, in (16.20), 



we obtain the distribution 
dF = 


1 


dt 


(n - 2)i B(l in - 1) 



. (16.25) 


the “ Student ” distribution of Example 10.6. If n is large the continuity correction may 
be neglected and to this approximation 

' a: = p, 


so that p may be tested in “ Student’s ” distribution by writing 



. (16.26) 


Example 16.3 

In Example 16.2 we found a value of p = 0-139. Is this significant ? 
We have « = 10 and from (16.26) 

t = 0-mJ 1 - (0139"p 


= 0-397. 

From Appendix Table 3 we see that the chance of getting such a value or greater m 
absolute value is about 0-70 (= 2(1 - 0-65)). The value cannot therefore be regarded as 

significant. 


16 19 As n tends to infinity the B-distribution tends to the normal form and we 
therefore suspect that p also tends to normality. That this^ in fact so may be seen as 
follows ; the proof being due to Hotelling and Pabst (1936). 

The general moment of p of even order is given by 




,2a 


. (16.27) 


wl.ere8.iswrittettfov5;*.‘andge„eraUyS,for j;*/. Whenth.p.«nteisUespa»ded 

we may, in virtue of the independence of tr and y, take expectations term by term, regarding 
the as constant. Now 


— 1 ) 




A.S. 
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Hence 


^ 2ai 




A 

n{n'—l) 


{Zx?^- 


■X.Y+ 


n{n—'l){n'-2) 


^ Xj Xj,)^ + etc.^ ( 16 . 28 ) 


where the coefficients A depend on a but not on n. We proceed to show that the term 
of greatest degree in in (16.28) is the term Z(x^^ . . . x^^). 

The numerator of any term in (16.28), being a symmetric function of the x’s, can be 
expressed in terms of the symmetric sums Eurther vanishes if is odd. Since 
any S'*, is of degree A; + 1 in the degree of a non- vanishing term is 

P 

^(g^. + 1) = 2g Consequently the term of highest degree in n must contain as 

/=i 

high a as possible, that is to say as many S's as possible, subject to the requirement that 
the subscript of each S must be even. 

Now consider a term 




x/p) = IcoS^^S^ 






a 

ai + aa 




etc. 


. (16.29) 


If the g’s are all even the term of highest degree on the right is, as just remarked, 
2g + i>* If the a’s are not all even, suppose there are m even ones and 2q odd ones 
(m + 2g = p). Then the first term in (16.29) vanishes and the term of highest degree 
which does not vanish must be obtained by grouping q pairs of odd a’s, and hence is of 
degree 2a -f m + g' = 2a + — g. 

Now in (16.28) the degree of the denominator in each term is the number of different 
x’s in the numerator. Thus the term of highest degree in x is of degree 


2(2a + p — q) — (m 2q) = ia — m 2p — 4:q 

= 4a + m. 


This will be a maximum when m is a maximum and therefore when q is zero, in which case 
m = OL, Hence the greatest degree in n in (16.28) arises from the term Xj^ . . . x^^) 
as stated. Now in the expansion of 


the coefficient of 


{Xiyi + . ■ . 

Vi--- yY multinomial theorem. 


(2^ 

2* 


and hence 


1 (2a)! {S{xl . . . xJ^)Y 
2 “ 


(16.30) 


The term of highest degree in n in S{xl . . . x^) is that in 82^, the coefficient of which is 
evidently the reciprocal of that of 2(xf . . . x^) in 


i.e. 

Thus, from (16.30), 


82’^ = (a;f + . 
= a! 




(2a)!ri , . 

i“2a 2«.a!|,ja V72,“ + l 
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Now fMi = 


/f2* 2 “k! 


- (16.31) 


i.e. to the moments of the normal distribution of unit variance. It follows from the Second 
Limit Theorem of 4.24 that the distribution of p tends to normality. The tendency is not, 
however, very rapid and we have already noticed the peculiar character of the distribution 
for lower n. 


Distribution of r in the Case of Independence 

16.20. We now consider the distribution of the coeficient t under similar conditions, 
that is to say in a population obtained by correlating a given ranking with all the n\ possible 
rankings. 

Consider a given ranking of the numbers 1, 2, . #. » and the effect of inserting an 
additional number (n 4- 1) in the-various possible places in the ranking, from the first place 
(preceding the first number) to the last place (following the last number). 

Inserting a number at the beginning will add — n to the value of S of equation (16.9). 
Inserting it between the first and second will add — (?i — 2) to N ; and so on. Thus to 
any frequency-distribution of 8 for given n, say f{S, n), there will correspond frequencies 
f{8 — n, n), f{8 — {n — 2), n) .. . f{S + n, n), the sum of which gives f{8, n -f 1). K the 
frequency of a given 8 is the coefficient of in a polynomial P{x), then the correspondii^ 
values of 8 in the frequency for (w -f- 1) are the coefficients of 

(a;“” -f -|- . . . -f 4- x^)P{x). 

But the frequency-distribution of 8 when » = 2 is given by x~'^ 4- a;\ there being one 
value /S = — 1 and one value ;Sf = 1. Thus the frequencies of 8 for rankings of n are the 
coefficients of in the array 

f = (a;-i 4- x){x-^ -h 1 4- x^){x-^ 4- 4- a:^) ■ • • (a:-^’^-^’ + a:"''*-®’ 

•' 4- ... 4- 4- a:‘»-'’) . • • (16.32) 


It follows that the distribution of 8, and hence that of t, is symmetrical about zero. 

-IN 

The values of S are either all odd or all even, according to whether 


is odd or even. 


The actual frequencies may be calculated by a figurate triangle, as follows . 


Value of n 
1 
2 

3 

4 


Frequencies of S 


1 

6 

15 


(16.33) 


5 

20 


3 

22 


20 15 9 4 1 


In this array a number in the rth row is the sum of the r numbers above it and the (r 1) 
numbers to the left of that number. A httle reflection wfll show that this rule follows 
from (16.32). The formation of the array is quite simple and several devices shorten the 
arithmetic. For instance, in part of the array towards the left a num er in le r i 
the sum of the number immediately above it and the_ number immediately to the left. 
The array is symmetrical and the total in the rth row is r\ 
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The following tables show the frequency-distribution of S for values of n from 1 to 10 
inclusive and the probability that a value of S will be attained or exceeded. 

TABLE 16.3 

Bank Coefficient r. Distribution of 8 for Values of n from 1 to 10 {only the Positive Half 

of the Symmetrical Distribution shoum). 


s 

Values of n 

S 

Values of n 

1 

4 

5 

8 

9 

2 

1 ^ 

6 

7 

10 

0 

1 

6 

22 

3,836 

29,228 

1 

1 

2 

101 

573 

250,749 

2,. 


5 

20 

3,736 

28,675 

3 


1 

90 

631 

243,694 

4 


3 

15 

3,450 

1 27,073 

5 



71 

455 

230,131 

6 


1 

9 

3,017 

24,584 

7 



49 

359 

211,089 

8 



4 

2,493 

21,450 

9 



29 

259 

187,959 

10 



1 

1,940 

17,957 

11 



14 

169 

162,337 

12 




1,416 

14,396 

13 



5 

98 

135,853 

14 




961 

11,021 

15 



1 

49 

110,010 

16 




602 

8,031 

17 




20 

86,054 

18 




343 

6,545 

19 




6 

64,889 

20 




174 

3,606 

21 




1 

47,043 

22 




76 

2,191 

23 





32,683 

24 




27 

1,230 

25 





21,670 

26 




7 

628 

27 





13,640 

28 




1 

285 

29 





8,095 

30 





111 

31 





4,489 

32 





35 

33 





2,298 

34 





8 

35 





1,068 

36 





1 

37 





440 







39 





155 







41 





44 







43 





9 







45 





1 


16 . 21 . As may be seen by comparing Tables 16.1 and 16.3, the distribution of 8, 
and hence that of r, is much smoother than that of E{d'^) and p. We show below that it 
tends to normality, and in fact the tendency is so rapid that for values of n greater than 
10 the normal distribution provides an adequate approximation. We proceed to find the 
second and fourth moment of the distribution. 

If we differentiate the expression / in (16.32) and equate a; to 1 we evidently obtain 

the first moment of S ; and generally, writing d for the operator 

OX 

nlix, = (16.34) 

For example, when r = 1 we have 

n\f^, = {-l + 1)(1 + 1 + 1 ) (1 + 1 + . . . + 1 ) 

+ (1 + 1 )(- 2 + 2 )( . . 

+ etc. 


= 0. 
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Probability that 8 attains or exceeds a Specified Value. {Shown only for Positive Values. 

Negative Values obtainable by Symmetry.) 


s 

Values of n 

S 

Values of n 

4 

5 

8 

9 

6 

7 

.0 

0 

0-625 

0-592 

0-548 

0-640 

1 

0-500 

0-500 

0-500 

2 

0-375 

0-408 

0-452 

0-460 

3 

0-360 

0-386 

0-431 

4 

0-167 

0-242 

0-360 

0-381 

5 

0-236 

0-281 

0-364 

6 

0-042 

0-117 

0-274 

0-306 

7 

0-136 

0-191 

0-300 

8 


0-042 

0-199 

0-238 

9 

0-068 

0-119 

0-242 

10 


0-0283 

0-138 

0-179 

11 

0-028 

0-068 

0-190 

12 



0-089 

0-130 

13 

0-0*83 

0-035 

0-^ 

14 



0-054 

0-090 

15 

0-0*14 

0-015 

o-fts 

16 



0-031 

0-060 

17 


0-0254 

0-078 

18 



0-016 

0-038 

19 ! 


0-0*14 

0-054 

20 , 



0-0*71 

0-022 

21 


0-0*20 

0-036 

22 



0-0228 

0-012 

23 



0-023 

24 



0-0®87 

0-0263 

25 



0-0214 

26 



o-ong 

0-0229 

27 



0-0283 

28 



0-0^25 

0-0212 , 

29 



0-0246 

30 




0-0343 

31 



0-0223 

32 




0-0^2 

33 

) 


0-0211 

34 




0-0^25 

35 

j 


0-0247 

36 




0-0528 

37 

i 


0-0»18 



i 



39 

1 

j 


0-0*58 



1 



41 


I 

0-0*15 






43 

i 1 

1 

0-0528 



i 

i 



45 

1 

i 


0-0*28 


When r = 2 the operation on / will result in two types of terms, those in which both 
operations operate on one factor of / and those in which the operations operate on separate 
factors. When x = 1 these last vanish and thus 


n\ ^2 = (1 + 1)^ + (2* + 2*)—' -h 


(32 + U + P -j- 32 )m! 

4 


+ • • 


(w - 12 + re — 32 + . . . 4- re - 3== + «■ - l^) n.! 


+ 3^) + . . . +^{n - P 


3- 


This may be summed by the ordinary methods of elementary algebra, and we find 

re(re — l)(2re + 5) (16.35) 


Pi 


18 


In a like manner it appears that 

4 - li{n - 2) 4- - 2)(ra - 3) 4- - 2)(w - 3)(« - 4) 

+ A(re - 2)(re - 3)(re - 4)(re - 5)| . - • (16.36) 

27 J 
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16.22. To prove that the distribution of t tends to normality as t?,— oo we shall 
show that 

,, V / ,, \(X 

Consider tlie effect of operating on/ in (16.32) by d 2oc times and then putting x — 1. There 
will appear terms like 

+ (r - 2)2“ + . . . + (r — 2)2* + 

nl -(r-2)2“-i ■ ■ ■ +(r-2)2«-i+r2“-i j f - ^ - (f - 2) + . . . (t + 2)-\-( 

etc. Any term with an odd superscript vanishes. Consider now the sum of terms like 


, f}-2 + . . . + r2] + . . . + + . . . + ^2- 


. (16.37) 


It will be shown below that this term contributes the greatest power of n to the sum 
giving nl 

In virtue of the multinomial form of Leibniz’ theorem on the differentiation of a product, 
the factor by which this term is multiplied in the expansion of 6^“/ is 

(2a)! _ (2a)! 

2 ! . . .' 2 ! 2 “ 


Hence 


{Sum of terms like (16.37)} 


. (16.38) 


1 . . 

Each of these terms is of type — -p (?• — 2)* -h . . . (r — 2)^ + r*} i.e. is of order — • 

The sum wiU then tend to the sum of terms like ^(12.22 . . . a^), each term containing 
a squares of the numbers I, 2 . . , n — 1. Call this 
Then 7t„ is — times the sum of terms in 

ry.l 

A{12 22 + . . . - 12}<“ . (16.39) 


which contain a different factors. 

Now (16.38) is of order ^ Hence if tends to equality with the sum (16.39) 


and hence, from (16.38) 


(2a)! {fJi.Y 
2« a! 


We have then to show that (16.38) tends asymptotically to the sum of its terms a! i.e. 
that sums of terms like 

1A22 . . . (oc - 1)2, 16.22 . . . (oc ~ 2)2 

tend in comparison to zero. This may be shown inductively. Consider first of all 
{12 + 22 -h . . . (n - 1 ) 2}2 = 2:7r2 + H + 24 + . . , (n - l^). 
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The expression on the left ^ . But the sum. of fourth powers on the right which 

is of lower order. Hence the sum on the right ^ 2jrg. We then have 
{V + 2^ + {71 ~ 1)2}3 ^ 271,{12 + . . . _ 1)2} 

Gjig + terms of type D . 2^. 

These terms will be less in sum than 

2{P + 22 + . . . (71 ~ 1)^}{14 + 24 + . . . (71 -- 1)4} 
which degree 8. But the expression on the left is of degree 9. Hence 

{12 -)- 22 -f . . . (72, — 1)2}8 ^ gQ 

We can now justify the assertion that the maximum power of n arises from terms like 
(12.22 .. . (x2). In fact, by a similar line of reasoning to that just given it will appear 
that sums of terms like (14.22 . . , (a — 1)2) are of lower degree in n. This completes 
the demonstration. 5 


16.23. In using the normal distribution to approximate to the /S^-distribution it is 
desirable to make a correction for continuity by subtracting unity (half the interval) from 
S in order to obtain the probability that a given value will be attained or exceeded. For 
instance, w^hen 7^ = 9 we have from (16.35) 


var S = 


9.8.23 


The normal deviate corresponding to = 20 is then 


1*981. The probability 


of a normal deviate as great as or greater than this is 0*0238. The value from Table 16.4 
is 0*022, Had we made no correction for continuity we should have found a normal deviate 
of 2*085 with a probability of 0*0185. 


Example 16 A 

In 16.6 we found for a certain ranking of 10, x = 0*111, ^ = 5. The Spearman 
coefficient for the same ranking, 0*139, has already been seen to be non-significant. What 
conclusion should we reach about x on this point? 

From Table 16.4 it is seen that the probability of a deviation greater than or equal to 
5 is 0*364, and that of a deviation greater than or equal to 5 in absolute value is then 
0*73 approximately. The corresponding value for p is 0*70. In either case the coefficient 
could well have arisen from an ‘‘ independent population and is not significant. 


16 . 24 . Different as p and x are in conception and method of calculation, they are very 
closely related. Cogent reasons (but not a rigorous proof) have been given for belief in the 
validity of the equation (for the population in which all rankings occur equally frequently) — 

cov (p, t) = — n{n + 1)“(^2' — 1) 

from which the product-moment correlation between p and x is 

2(71 1) I " 

^/{2n(2^ + 5 )} 4 // 


(16.40) 
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(Kendall and others, 1938). For values of n occurring in practice the correlation between 
p and T is thus very high. It also appears that the regression of /> on r is approximately 
linear over the material part of the range, that is, unless both are very close to unity. In 
such a case, recalling the values of the variances of the two coefficients, we shall have 




lSn{n — 1) 


so that T will be about two-thirds of the value of p when n is large. 

Grades 

16*25. Up to this point we have considered the problem of rank correlation without 
reference to any variate system which might underlie the rankings. In certain classes of 
inquiry this is inevitable ; for example, we might shuffle a pack of cards and use the rank 
correlation between the orders before and after shuffling to measure the efficacy of the 
process of mixing. The early theory of rank correlation was, however, developed from 
rather a different view-point. The qualities considered were measurable, and always in 
theory (and often in practice) it was possible to find a product-moment coefficient of 
correlation. The use of Spearman’s p was regarded as a substitute for such a coefficient, 
suitable either because the necessary measurements could not be carried out, whereas the 
ranking could, or because time was saved in working out rank correlations. 

It is not immediately evident what meaning can be attached to ranking in a continuous 
population, for the members thereof are not denumerable. 

The remark of 16.5 offers one way of overcoming the difficulty. The ranking of an 
individual as r can be regarded as a numerical statement to the effect that there are (r — 1) 
members above ” that individual, that is to say (r — 1) members who are given precedence. 
Quantities have already been considered in connection with continuous populations which 
express the same idea, namely, the quantiles. The pth decile, for example, is the variate- 
value such that p tenths of the total frequency lie below it. We will then define the grade 
of an individual as the proportion of the total frequency with a lower variate-value than 
that borne by that individual. If we have a discontinuous population N in number, the 
grade of an individual ranked according to the variate-values as r (from the lower to the 


higher values) will be 


If the population is continuous its members cannot be 


ranked ; but if we choose a sample of n members and rank them, an estimate of the grade 
of the rth member may be obtained by assuming that one-half of that member is to be 
assigned to each of the ranges into which its variate- value divides the variate-range, so that 
its grade is then taken to be 


16.26. For a continuous bivariate population there will be no rank correlation, but 
there will, in general, be a grade correlation. Consider the bivariate normal population 
whose frequency function is 


2p'x]/ -f 2/2 


(16.41) 
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where, to avoid confusion with Spearman’s p, we have denoted the product— moment 
coefficient by />'. 

Let 




( 16 . 42 ) 


Then ^ and t] are the grades and if x and y are independent so are | and rj. is a function 

of X and is distributed in the form 

dl(^)=d$, 0<|<1 ( 16 . 43 ) 

and similarly for rj. Thus the mean and variance of both i and rj are § and respective^. 
For the Spearman coefficient between | and rj we may then take 


p = 12 f p irjzdxdy 
J —cc J — oo 


. ( 16 . 44 ) 


remembering, however, that this is a generalisation of p to grades. From (16.44) we then 
have 

dp r .92 


^ = 12p p ^rj~dxdy. 
^ J — OO J —00 


2(1 - ~ ^ log (1 - /“'*) - constant. 




'2 ' 1 -p' 


1 

z dx dy 


and hence ^ = 121" [ - dx dy. 

dp J -00 J -» dx dy 

By a partial integration with respect to x this is equal to 


poo p 


rlx ^ ^ 

, dx dy' 


The first term vanishes and thus 


dp' J-oo dxdy 


By a partial integration with respect to y we find 


4^ = 121 " r 

dp' J -00 J -=0 dy dx 


whence, from (16.42) 

dp _ 12 r r _,_(2 + 

2(1-/^) ^ 


.^(4 - pW 
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Integrating we have, since p vanishes with p\ 


P = 


- sin 

71 


~lP 


or 


p —2 sin 


Tip 


(16.45) 


1 6 .27 . This formula is due to K. Pearson, but its value is problematical. It represents 
the relationship between the product-moment and the grade correlations when the variates 
are normal. It has, however, been used to transform a rank correlation obtained from 
a small sample of n values into a putative product-moment coefficient in that sample, or 
even worse, in the population from which the sample is derived, whether normal or not. 
The reader may care to list for himself the assumptions made in adopting such a procedure 
and to reflect on their justification. We shall not notice the process again, but we may 

note that in no case is p very different from 2 sin in numerical value. If p == 0-6, 
2 sin ^ = 0*618, and this is about the greatest difference that can occur. 


16.28. Equation (16.45) has also been advocated as an easy, though perhaps 
inaccurate, method of calculating a product-moment coefficient. The idea is that when 
a set of bivariate values is given they shall be replaced by ranks, the rank coefficient 
calculated, and the value of p' derived from (16.45). Apart from the theoretical objections, 
such a procedure involves no saving of labour if the number of values is greater than 30 or 40. 
Various formulae have been offered for the standard error of an estimate of the parent 
product-moment correlation based on (16.45). Some of those in current statistical text- 
books are incorrect, and it may be doubted whether the use of any one is justified. The 
reader may consult Eells (1929) for a list of these formulae. 


The Case of m Bankings 

16.29. We now consider the more general case in which there are m rankings of n 
instead of two. Our problem is to discuss the general agreement among the set of m. 

It is natural in the first instance to consider the average p or r in the ^ \ possible 

pairs which can be chosen from the set of m. For example, if we have three rankings of 
six as follows : — 


P 5 

Q 2 

R 4 


16 3 2 
15 6 4 
6 3 2 5 


(16.46) 


the Spearman p’s between PQ, QR and RP respectively are , — -J-|, so that the 

average p, say p^^, is equal to — ^ — 0-26. We shall consider a slightly different 

coefficient linearly related to p^^. 

Suppose we sum the ranks in the columns of (16.46), obtaining the numbers 


11 


14 


11 


11 . 
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These mimbers must sum to 63 ^and in general to — ^ and reflect the degree of 

resemblance among the rankings. If the concdldance were perfect the sums would be 
6, 9j 12, 15, 18, though not necessarily, of course, in that order, and in such a case would 
be as different as possible. On the other hand, when there is little or no resemblance, as 
in the example given, the sums are approximately equal. It is thus natural to take the 
variance of these sums as providing a measure of the ranking concordance. 

Let S be the sum of the squares of deviations from the mean ^ If the' con- 

cordance is perfect the sums are m, 2m, . . , nm and the sum 8 is Write then 


W = 


12^f 

m*(TO® — n)' 


(16.47) 


Then W may vary from 0 to 1 and we shall call it the coefficient of concordance. In the 
above example it will be found that 8 = 25-5, W = 0-16. 


16.30. If is connected with by the relation 

_ mW — 1 
~ m - 1 


■. (16.48) 


In fact, if the rankings, measured from the mean + 1), are Xis • • • 
. . . , the average p is 


1 


12 


m{m — 1 ) 


n E Z’’“ 

k,i==l 7=1 


i . 


(16.49) 


m.{m - 1)(«3 - n) {E {E E E""^' 

12 fo n^—n 

__ JS — m . 

m{m — l)(?i^ — 7i) 12 

__ 7nW — 1 
m ~ I 

is the intra-class correlation for the m sets of ranks considered as variate-values. It 

cannot be less than 7 77. 

(m — 1) 


1 6 .31 . To test whether an observed value of W is significant it is necessary to consider 
the distribution of W (or, more conveniently, of 8) in the population obtained b\" permuting 
the n ranks in all possible ways in each of the w rankings. No generality is lost in supposing 
one ranking fixed and the others will then give rise to ^ values of /b. \\ e v ill ascertain 

the distributions for some low values of 7i and tu and show how to approximate for larger 
values by the use of a continuous distribution. 
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For the case w = 2 the distribution of 8 is that of F in Table 16.1. The distributions 
have also been found for n = 3, m = 2 to 10 ; ra = 4, to = 2 to 6 ; and n = 5, m = S. 
Tables 16.5 to 16.8 give the probabilitiel^based on these distributions in a form analogous 
to Tables 16.2 and 16.4. 


TABLE 16.5 


Concordance Coefficient W. Probability that a given Value of 8 will be Attained or Exceeded 
forn = 3 and Values of m from 2 to 10. 


Values of m 


s 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

0 

1-000 

1-000 

1-000 

1-000 

1-000 

1-000 

1-000 

1-000 

1-000 

2 

0-833 

0-944 

0-931 

0-954 

0-956 

0-964 

0-967 

0-971 

0-974 

6 

0-500 

0-528 

0-653 

0-691 

0-740 

0-768 

0-794 

0-814 

0-830 

8 

0-167 

0-361 

0*431 

0-522 

0-570 

0-620 

0-654 

0-685 

0-710 

14 


0-194 

0-273 

0-367 

0-430 

0-486 

0-531 

0-569 

0-601 ‘ 

18 


0-028 

0-125 

0-182 

0-252 

0-305 

0-356 

0-398 

0-436 

24 



0-069 

0-124 

0-184 

0-237 

0-285 

0-328 

0-368 

26 



0-042 

0*093 

0-142 

0-192 

0-236 

0-278 

0-316 

32 



0-0046 

0-039 

0-072 

0-112 

0-149 

0-187 

0-222 

38 




0-024 

0*052 

0-085 

0-120 

0-154 

0-187 

42 




0-0085 

0-029 

0-051 

0-079 

0-107 

0-135 

50 




0-0377 

0-012 

0-027 

0-047 

0-069 

0-092 

54 





0-0081 

0-021 

0-038 

0-057 

0-078 

56 





0-0055 

0-016 

0-030 

0-048 

0-066 

62 





0-0017 

0-0084 

0-018 

0-031 

0-046 

72 





0 - 0*13 

0-0036 

0-0099 

0-019 

0-030 

74 






0-0027 

0-0080 

0-016 

0-026 

78 






0-0012 

00048 

0-010 

0-018 

86 






0-0332 

0-0024 

0-0060 

0-012 

96 






0-0332 

0-0011 

0-0035 

0-0075 

98 






0 - 0^21 

00*86 

0-0029 

0-0063 

104 







0 - 0*26 

0-0013 

0-0034 

114 







00«61 

0-0366 

0-0020 

122 







00‘61 

0-0335 

0-0013 

126 







0 - 0*61 

0-0320 

0-0383 

128 







0 - 0*36 

0 - 0^97 

1 0-0351 

1^4 








0 - 0^54 

0-0337 

146 








o-oni 

0 0318 

150 








o-oni 

1 0-0311 

152 








o-oni 

0 - 0^85 

158 








o-oni 

0-0444 

162 








0-0360 

0-0420 

168 









0-0411 

182 









0-0321 

200 









0 - 0^99 
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TABLE 16.6 


Concordance Coefficient W. Probability that a given Value of S toili be Attained or Exceeded 

for n = i and m = 3 and 5, 


s 

w = 3 

w == 5 


m == 5 

1 

1-000 

1-000 

61 

0-055 

3 

0-958 

0-976 

65 

0-044 

5 

0-910 

0-944 

67 

0-034 

9 

0-727 

0-857 

69 

0-031 

11 

0-608 

0-771 

73 

0-023 

13 

0-524 

0-709 

75 

0-020 

17 

0-446 

0-652 

77 

0-017 

19 

0342 

0-561 

81 

0-012 

21 

0-300 

0-521 

83 

0-0087 

25 

0-207 

0-445 

85 

0-0067 

27 

0-175 

0-408 

89 

0-0055 

29 

0-148 

0-372 

91 

1 0-0031 i 

33 

0-075 

0-298 

93 

00023 

35 

0-054 

0-260 

97 

> 0-0018 

37 

0-033 

0-226 

99 

0-0016 

41 

0-017 

0-210 

101 

0-0014 

43 

0-0017 

0-162 

105 

1 0-0364 

45 

0-0017 

0-141 

107 

; 0-0333 

49 


0-123 

109 

0 - 0*21 

51 


0-107 

113 

0-0314 

53 


0-093 

117 

0 - 0*48 

57 


0-075 

125 

0 - 0*30 

59 


0-067 


i 
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TABLE 16.7 


Concordance Coefficient W. 


Probability that a given Value of 8 will be Attained or Exceeded, 
forn = i and m = 2, 4 and 6. 


s 

m = 2 

w = 4 

§ 

II 

S 

m = 6 

0 

1-000 

1-000 

1-000 

82 

0-035 

2 

0-958 

0-992 

0-996 

84 

0-032 

4 

0-833 

0-928 

0-957 

86 

0-029 

6 

0-792 

0-900 

0-940 

88 

0-023 

8 

0'625 

0-800 

0-874 

90 

0-022 

10 

0-542 

0-754 

0-844 

94 

0-017 

12 

0-458 

0-677 

0-789 

96 

0-014 

14 

0-375 

0-649 

0-772 

98 

0-013 

16 

0-208 

0-524 

0-679 

100 

0-010 

18 

0-167 

0-508 

0-668 

102 

0-0096 

20 

0-042 

0-432 

0-609 

104 

0-0083 

22 


0-389 

0-574 

106 

0-0073 

24 


0-355 

0-541 

108 

0-0061 

26 


0-324 

0-512 

110 

0-0057 

30 


0-242 

0-431 

114 

0-0040 

32 


0-200 

0-386 

116 

0-0033 

34 


0-190 

0-375 

118 

0-0028 

36 


0-158 

0-338 

120 

0-0023 

38 


0-141 

0-317 

122 

0-0020 

40 


0-105 

0-270 

126 

0-0015 

42 


0-094 

0-256 

128 

0-0390 

44 


0-077 

0-230 

130 

O-OW 

46 


0-068 

0-218 

132 

00373 

48 


0-054 

0-197 

134 

0-0^65 

50 


0-052 

0-194 

136 

O-OHO 

52 


0-036 

0-163 

138 

0-0336 

54 


0-033 

0-155 

140 

0-0328 

56 


0-019 

0-127 

144 

0-0324 

58 


0-014 

0-114 

146 

0-0322 

62 


0-012 

0-108 

148 

0-0^2 

64 


0-0069 

0-089 

150 

0-0^95 

66 


0-0062 

0-088 

152 

0-0^62 

68 


0-0027 

0-073 

154 

0-0^46 

70 


0-0027 

0-066 

158 

0-0^24 

72 


0-0016 

0-060 

160 

o-on6 

■ . 74 


0-0^94 

0-056 

162 

o-on 2 

76 


0-0^94 

0043 

164 

o-o^so 

78 


0-0394 

0-041 

170 

0-0^24 

80 


0-0^72 

0-037 

180 

0-0«13 
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TABLE 16.8 

Cmcordance Coefficient W. Probability that a given Value of S will be Attained or Exceeded 

for n = 5 and m = 3. 



m = 3 


?« == 3 

! 

0 

1-000 

44 

0-236 

2 

1-000 

46 

0-213 

4 

0-988 

48 

0-172 

6 

■ 0-972 

50 

0-163 

8 

0-941 

52 

0-127 

10 

0-914 

54 

0-117 

12 

0-845 

56 

. 0-096 

14 

0-831 

58 

0-080 1 

16 

0-768 

60 

0-063 

18 

0-720 

62 

0-056 

20 

0-682 

64 

0-045 

22 

0-649 

66 

0-038 

24 

0-595 

68 

0-028 

26 

0-559 

70 

0-026 

28 

0-493 

72 

0-017 

30 

0-475 

74 

0-015 

32 

0-432 

76 

0-0078 

34 

0-406 

78 

0-0053 

36 

0-347 

80 

0-0040 

38 

0-326 

82 

0-0028 

40 

0-291 

86 

0 - 0®90 

42 

0-253 

90 

0 - 0^69 


16.32. These distributions may be obtained by two methods. The first consists 
of building up the distribution for (m + 1) and n from that for m, and n. For example, 
with m = 2 and n = 3 we have the following values of the sums of ranks, measured about 
their mean : — 

Type Frequency 


- 2 0 2 1 

- 2 1 1 2 

- 1 0 1 2 

0 0 0 1 

Here — 2, 1, 1, and 2, — 1, — 1 are taken to be identical types, for they give the same 
value of 8 and will also give similar types when we proceed to m — 3 as follovs. 

In the case m = 3, each of the above type will appear added to the six permutations 
of — 1, 0, 1 ; e.g. the type — 2, 0, 2 will give one each of — 3, 0, 3 ; — 3, 1, 2 ; - 2, - 1, 3 ; 
— 2, 1,1; — 1, — 1,2; and — 1, 0, 1. These types are then counted for each of the 

four basic types of ni = 2 and we get : — 


Type 

-3 0 3 

-3 1 2 

-2 0 2 

-2 1 1 

- 1 0 1 

0 0 0 


Jjrequ 

1 

G 

6 

6 

15 

9 
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The case m = 4 is treated by considering the numbers of types obtained by adding 
the six permutations of — 1, 0, 1 to the types for m = 3 ; and so on. 

This method is quite convenient for «. = 2 and n = Z. For w = 4 it becomes difficult 
owing to the labour of considering 24 permutations at each stage and to the increase in 
the number of types. For n — 5 there are 120 permutations and the labour becomes 
excessive. 

The second method is a generalisation of the £^-function of 16 . 12 . For m rank- 
ings, the distribution of S is given by the expansion of an m-dimensional i^-function. 
For example, with m = 3 there would be a three-dimensional jB-function the bottom plane 


of which would be 



|3 

(4 


a ^ j 

a ^ J 

a ^ J 

f, 3(7141)12 

.4" ^ 1 


|„+3 

. a ^ 1 





|2?i+2' 

at J . 

. . at 


The plane above this would be 

^ 3(ro+l) |8 


+ 3 — 

a ^ 


3(714-1)1 

2 I 


2 


(27143-?^^ 

^ -I . . ^ J 

and so on. 

The j&-function is difficult to handle in more than three dimensions, but for the two- 
and three-dimensional case it is manageable and was used to obtain the distribution of 
S for n = 5 and m = 3. 


16.33. We now proceed to find the first four moments of the distribution of S. The 
method is similar to that used for p but is somewhat more complicated. 

Writing for the deviation from the mean — - of the jth member of the ith 

ranking, we have, as in 16.30, 




Pa 


Write 


1 

m 


4" 


12 


1 


— n 


7n n 

i,k=l j = l 




^ij ^kj 


i :^]C 


( 16 . 50 ) 

( 16 . 51 ) 


where i, h can have all values from 1 to m and thus any term appears again as R^^ 
in the sum ER^j^, Then the moments of W are derivable from those of the R'b, which 
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in turn are derivable from those of Spearman’s p. 
from (16.18) and (16.19) 


In fact, writing N 


(# — w) 

12 


we have 


EiRij.) = 0 , = 0 

_ 1 . (16.52) 

E(R = Y4f 3(25^^-387^^-35^'+ 72) 1 

{ Ik ) * I 26m,(to + 1)(m - 1)3 J 


We next require the moments of 

but complications arise because in some cases the E’s are correlated among them^lves. 
Any two i2’s are independent, i.e. 

m-ik = 0. C6.53) 


unless of course i = 1, h — m. This may be Seen by reference to (16.51), the x’a being 
independent. Similarly 

^np) = 

except when we have a set with “ circular ” suffixes such as 

mik Rki 

for in this case the a;’s cease to be independent. Similarly any four B's are independent 

unless they form a set such as ^ 

i?,, B,^ (16.55) 


We have 


/ y y y ^ \ 

E{R,„ Rki Eli) = 

= E [ Xf^ Xi^ + Z Xjn + Xi^ XjJ } Xj^ a;,-y}] 

= E [ {E{x,J) Z xi^ Xi^) + E{Xk^ x^p) {ZX(^ x,^ - Zx^^ Zx,J] X [2” Xiy 0 :^,,] 

= {Eix,,^) - E{x,,x„p)} E(ZXi^XiJ^ 


= w. 


1 


-Xnk—^ 


L + 

n n{n — 1)J n — I 
^3 


( 16 . 56 ) 


(7^ - 1)^ 


We then have 


1 

m(m - 1)2 


E{Z(Ri,)} 


1 

m{m — 1)A^ 




= 0 


. (16.57) 

EE 


A.S. 
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1 


m^{m — 

■ ^ 

m‘^{m — 

2 


^ ^ki ^ik 

m^Rik^) 

N2 




2/ 1^2A72•^(^ - 1) 

m^[m — l)^N^ n 

2 1 
m{m — l)'n ~ 1 


1 


1 

m^(m -- 1)W^ 


R ^{Rik Rkl Rli)^ 


all other terms vanishing. 


8m(m ~ l)(m — 2) 
m^[m — l)^N^ 


R{Rik Rkl Rid 


In a similar way — we omit the lengthy algebra — it may be shown that 


//4 


_ 2i{m - 1) r257^3 ^ 38n2 - 35n + 72 


— 1)2 [ 


25(n^ — ?^) 


+ 2(7^ — l)[m — 2) + \{n + 3)(m — 2)(m ~ 3)} 


(16.58) 


_ 8(m - 2) 1 

m^{m — l)2‘(?^ — 1)2’ 

(16.69) 

From these results we have, for the first three moments of W, 


fjj'i (about 0) — i . 

m 

(16.60) 

_ 2(m - 1) 

^ m®(?^ — 1) 

(16.61) 

8(m — l)(m — 2) 
m^{n — 1)2 

(16.62) 


(16.63) 


16.34. The distribution of W is evidently asymmetrical since 9^0 unless m = 2. 
Consider then the possibility of approximating to the distribution by the Type I form 


dF 


2) 

The first two moments of this are 

fj,'i (about 0) 


dW, 


0 < IT < 1 


(16.64) 


P 


Hi 


P + i 

pq 

(P + Q)HP + q + 1) 


(16.65) 
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Identifying the values of (16.60), (16.61) and (16.65), we find 


P 

P + i 

Pi 

{P + iY{p + ff + 1) 


2(ro - 1) 
m^{n — 1 ) 


giving 


m 

q = (m~ l)h(n - 1) 


(16.66) 


It will be found that the third moment about the mean of the Type I form is 
8(m - l)(m - 2) _ 8(m - l)(m - 2) ^ ] 

7n^(n — l)(mn + m — 2) " m^(n - 1) m(n - 1) + 2J 

so that the third moments of the T7-distribution and the Type I distribution are approxi- 
mately equal if m and n are not small. Similarly the fourth moments will be foimd to 
differ by a small quantity. We may’therefore use the Tjrpe I distribution to approximate 
to that of W. It appears likely that n, m oo the distribution of W tends to the Type I 
form, but this has not been rigorously demonstrated. 

16 . 35 . The significance of W can then be tested in the T 5 q>e I distribution, namely, 
by the use of incomplete jB-functions. More conveniently, we may transform (16.64) 
to the form 

dF ^ dz (16.67) 


by the transformation 


{v^e^ + Vi) 2 

(to — 1)TF 


{n - 1) 


Vi = {m - l)j(»i. - 1) 


and test in the ^^-distribution which has been tabulated. 

In making this test it is desirable, for low values of m and tt, to make the usual correction 
for continuity by subtracting unity from S (equation (16.47) ) and increasing the divisor 

TO^(«,^ — n) yg examine the approximation of the test in some cases wherein 

1 2 

the exact values are known from Tables 16.5 to 16.8. 

For 7 h = 3, m = 9, the 1 per cent, level is given approximately by aS = 78 (Table 16.5). 
For such a value, with continuity corrections, 

w = ~-jl = 0-4695 

81-24 , , 

12 

z = 0-979 

16 128 
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By linear interpolation of reciprocals in Appendix Table 5 we should require, for complete 
agreement, a value of z equal to 0*954. 

For ^ = 4j;m = 6, the 1 per cent, point is approximately;®^ = 100. = 8/3, = 40/3. 

We have W = 0*5556, = 0*916. Prom Table 16.5 we should require a value of 0*893. 

For n = 5, m = 3, there is no very convenient value of S close to the 1 per cent, point. 
For P = 0*015, 8 = 74, and for P = 0*0078, = 76. 

For 8 == 74 "(with continuity corrections) 2 : = 1*020 
8 = 16 { „ „ ) z = 1*089. 

By interpolation from the tables z = 1*075. The use of the 2 :-test would lead to the 
correct conclusion that a value of 8 equal to 74 falls below, and that of 76 above, the 
1 per cent, point. 

For values of m and?^ not included in Tables 16.5 to 16.8 it thus appears that the ;2-test 
with continuity corrections will give sufficiently accurate results, if n is greater than 3, 
at the 1 per cent, points. It may be presumed that the results at the 5 per cent, points are 
equally good and probably better. But for finer values of significance, such as 0*1 per 
cent., it is doubtful whether the test is sound. The tails of the distribution of 8 for moderate 
values of m and n are very irregular. 

16 . 36 . A somewhat more approximate test of W has been given by Friedman (1937), 
who defined a statistic 

X/ = ni{n — l)W (16.68) 

and showed that the distribution of Xr^ tends to that of the Type III as n tends to infinity, 
with (?/.-“!) degrees of freedom. This test appears reasonably satisfactory for moderate 
m and n, though not so accurate as ours. Friedman has also provided (1940) some 
significance levels of x/ calculated on the basis of the a:-test. 

Example 16.5 

In some experiments in random series a pack of ordinary playing cards was shuffled 
and the order of the 13 cards of each suit from the top of the pack was noted. The pack 
was then reshuffled and again the orders noted. This was done 28 times. The question 
to discuss was whether the shuffling was good, in the sense that the cards were thoroughly 
mixed at each shuffle. 

Here, for each suit, say diamonds, we have 28 rankings of 13. The sums of ranks 
were 183, 137, 171, 207, 188, 160, 225, 174, 216, 192, 236, 239, 220. The mean is 196, 
and 8 = 11,522 ; W (without continuity corrections, which are not worth making for these 
values of m and n) = 0*08075, 2 : = 0*432. This falls just beyond the 1 per cent, point. 

Similarly for the clubs W was found to be 0*0535 ; for the hearts, 0*0245 ; and for 
spades, 0*0342. None of these values is significant, and we conclude that the randomisation 
introduced by the shuffling was good, at all events, so far as this test was concerned. It 
may be added that the shuffling was done with much more care than would be taken in 
an ordinary game of cards. 

Example 16.6 

In psychological work there has sometimes been a confusion between the determin- 
ation of a measure of agreement between subjects and that of an objective order based 
on experimental rankings. It may therefore be as well to point out that in its psycho- 
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logical applications the test of W is one of concordance between judgments. There may 
be (^uite a high measure of agreement about something which is incorrect 

A number of students were given 12 photographs of persons unknown^ them, and 
askod to rank tnem in what they judged from the photographs to be their intelligencB. 
For 16 students the sums of ranks were 

112, 94, 101, 84, 97, 75, 104, 84, 102, 146, 125, 124. 

The mean is 104. 8 = 4472, W = 0*1222. z = 0*368, and is barely significant, being 

between the 1 per cent, and the 5 per cent, points. 

For 111 students the sums were 

818, 670, 908, 410, 706, 526, 780, 485, 596, 1044, 959, 756 
W = 0*2378, 2 = 1*768. 

This is highly significant and it is to be inferred that community of judgment exists between 
students or groups of students. But there was little relationship between the judgment® 
and the intelligence of the photographed subjects as given by the Binet Intelligence Quotient. 

Estimation of a True Ranking 

16.37, Suppose we have m sets of n rankings which show a significant concordance. 
Assuming that the relations between the rankings reflect the true ranking of the objeote, 
how are we . to estimate that ranking ? or again, assuming merely a significant concordant 
between observers, what is the ranking nearest ” to their rankings ? 

An intuitive approach to this problem would probably lead us to this solution : the 
object whose true rank is 1 is that for which the sum of ranks is least ; that whose rank 
is 2 is the one for which the sum of ranks is least but one ; and so on. For example, if 
there are three ranldngs of five objects totalling 9, 7, 4, 10, 15, we should take the third 
as rank 1, the second as 2, the first as 3, the fourth as 4 and the fifth as 5. 

This solution can be given a firmer theoretical basis. It is the “ best in a least- 
squares sense. In fact, suppose the true ranking is Xi, Xg . . . X„, where as usual the 
X’s are a permutation of the first % integers. Suppose the sums of ranks are 8i, 8 ^ . 8^, 

Consider the sum 

U ==i:[8,-mX,Y (16.69) 

If all the rankings were correct, each 8^ would he mX,., so that this quantity represents 
in a sense the divergence from complete agreement. Our best ’’ estimate of the X’s 
will be given by minimising TJ. Now 

U = + m2 S{X^) - 2m X 8, X, 

and since the first two terms are constant we have to maximise X(/Sj* X^), the being 
given and the X's the numbers 1 to n. Evidently this will be done by multipMng the 
biggest 8 by n, the next biggest by [n — 1), and so on. The result follows. 

There is, of course, an indeterminacy in this method if any tw’O of the #8 s are equal. 

Paired Comparisons 

16.38. When the objects which are being ranked are known to be measurable according 
to the quality concerned, no question as to the legitimacy of ranking arises. But cases 
occur in which it is by no means clear that ranking is legitimate, as for instance in the 
arranging of human beings according to intelligence or of pieces of music by human beings 
according to preference. To require an observer to carry out a ranking in such a case 
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may be equivalent to asking Mm to arrange English towns in order of geographical position 
(which is two-dimensional), or a number of fruits according to taste (which is probably 
four-dimensional). The observer may attempt to comply in the full belief that he is doing 
something within his powers, but if the quality under consideration is not measurable 
on a linear scale the resulting ranking may fail to give either a real picture of his preferences 
or of the variation of the quality in the individuals. For example, in judgments of 
intelligence, it is not impossible that the observer should judge A more intelligent than 
R, B than G, and C than A, if the individuals are presented for his consideration one pair 
at a time. The likelihood of this happening is obviously increased when we are dealing 
with tastes in music, eatables or film stars ; and in practice the event is not uncommon. 
Such '' inconsistent ” preferences can never appear in ranking, for if A is preferred to £ 
and B to C, then A must automatically be shown as preferred to <7. 


16.39* We therefore consider a more general method of investigating preferences. 
With n objects, we shall suppose that each of the possible pairs is presented to an 
observer and his preference of one member of the pair noted. If the object A is preferred 
to B we write A—>B or B<~A. The preferences of a single observer may be repre- 


sented in tabular form as shown in Table 16.9. 

In this table, which is shown for the six objects A to F, an entry of unity in column T 
and row X means Z 7, and is thus accompanied by a complementary zero in row T 
and column X. The diagonals are blocked out. For example, in the table, .4— >R, A— >(7, 
etc. 


TABLE 16.9 


Tabular Representation of Paired Comparison Schema. 



A 

B 

G 

D 

E 

F 

A 

— 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

B 

0 

— 

0 

1 

1 

0 

G 

0 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

D 

1 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

E 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 

F 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 



The arrangement of the objects A to F in the row and column headings is quite arbitrary. 
There are (n!)^ ways of representing the same configuration of preferences in such a table 




PAIRED COMPARISONS 


m 


according to the permutations of objects in row and column ; but in practice it is generally 
desirable to have the order in row and column the same, and even among the «! possible 
arrangements so given there are often practical considerations which determine one order 
as more convenient than others. 

16.40. Paired comparisons may also be represented geometrically by a method 
which can be illustrated for the case of the six objects as follows : — 



Fig. 16.2.— Geometrical Representation of the Scheme of Preferences of Table 16.9. 


We represent the six objects 4 to J by the six vertices of a regular hexagon and join 
the vertices in all possible ways by straight lines. If A-^B we draw ™ arrow on the line 
AB pointing from A to B. The arrows shown on Tig. 16.2 correspond to the preferences 

shown in Table 16.9. 

16.41. If an observer makes preferences of type A-^B-^C-^A we say that t^e tnad 
ABC is inconsistent. In the geometrical representation an mconsistot ^ 

by a triangle in which all the arrows go round in the same 

of a » circular ” triad of preferences. In Fig. 16.2 the triads ACD, BEF and three otheis 
It^Sso possible to have inconsistent triads f 

e.g. that^ aimi-iarlv either ABD or BCD is circular. Thus the circular tetrad 

in the second ABC. bumlarly eitner jxou j -t. fnr a tetrad to 

must contain just two circular triads. On the other hand it is possible for a 

contain circular triads without being itself circ circular and either BCD or 

Similarly, if ABCDE is circular either ABC ov is cxreuia^ 

BDEA is circular. If the two tetrads are circular th 

triads (not necessarily four, because AD may three 

by an actual example based on this con gur tetrads are 

circular triads ; and it is clear that there must be at least three. 
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riot circular then ABC and BCD must be so and then either ODE is circular or ABGE 
is so, adding at least one more. 

Generally, it appears that a circular 7^-ad must contain at least [n — 2) circular triads ; 
but it may contain more, and the fact that an n-ad contains [n — 2) circular triads does 
not mean that it is itself circular. In discussing inconsistences, therefore, it seems best 
to confine attention to circular triads, which, so to speak, constitute the inconsistent elements 
of the configuration, and to ignore the more ambiguous criteria associated with circular 
polyads of greater extent. 


16.42. We now prove the following theorems : — 

(1) The maximum possible number of circular triads is 
■ 492 ^ 

if 72. is even ; and the minimum number is zero. 


— n 
~~24: 


if n is odd and 


(2) These limits can always be attained by some configuration of preferences. 
Consider a polygon of the type shown in Fig. 16.2 with n vertices. There will be 
{n — 1) lines emanating from each vertex. Let ai, ag, . . ., be the number of lines 
at the respective vertices on which the arrows Imve the vertex. 


Then 


and the mean value of a,, is 




Define 



_ 72. — ly 
n{n — 1)2 


. ( 16 . 70 ) 


We now show that if the direction of a preference is altered and the eifect is to increase 
the number of circular triads by d, T is reduced hy 2d] and conversely. Consider the 
preference A~>B. The only triads affected by altering this to B~^A are those containing 
the line AB. Suppose there are a preferences of type A-^X (including A-^B) and ^ pre- 
ferences of type 5— >Z. Then four possible types of triad arise : 

A- fX-(r-B, say p in number 
A^ -X-^B, 

A- *~X-^B, which must number a — p — 1 
A-^ -X-(^B, „ „ „ /3-p. 

When the preference A — *-B is reversed the first two remain non-circular. The third 
becomes circular, the fourth ceases to be so. The reduction in the value of T is 

0c2-(«_1)2H-^2_(^ + 1)2 

= 2(a - - 1) 

— 2d, say. 

The increase in the number of circular triads is 

(a-p — l)-(,8 — p) = ix — /S — 1 

= d. 
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Mora generally , if as the result of reversing any number of preferences T is decreaswi 
by 2 d, then d must be an integer and the number of circular triads must be increased by d. 
This clearly follows from the previous results, for the reversal of preferences can take place 
one at a time and the effect on T and the number of circular triads is cumulative. 

We now investigate the maximum and minimum values of T, It is clear from the 
definition that T is greatest when the a’s are the natural numbers 1,2, . . ; and this 

is a possible case because it corresponds to ordinary ranking. Hence max. (T) = — ^ 

12 

For the minimum value, consider the polygon As, . . Set up the prefer- 

ences Ax-^A^—^ . . . >Ai, Clearly at any vertex this results in one arrow entering 
and one leaving the vertex, i.e. the contribution to a is unity at each vertex. Next set 
up the preferences Ai— ^Ag— ^As— . . . This circuit may either visit each vertex on<^, 
or not. In the latter case we proceed to an unvisited vertex and set up the preference 
Ay-^Ay4.2“->Ay_|.4-->- . . and so on. Again there will be a unit contribution to all the a’s. 

We then set up the preferences Ai-->A4-->A7->, etc., and so on ; and in this way we 
shall ultimately complete the preference scheme. 

If n is odd all the preferences described will consist of circular tours of the polygon, 

and thus the value of a for each vertex will be — . If is even, the last preference 

Ai— will not be a tour but will consist of the single line joining one vertex with the 

symmetrically opposite vertex. Thus here will be - vertices for which = 2 2 


vertices for which a = . In this case T ==-. 

4 

Now it is clear from the definition of T that it cannot be less than zero, or if is even, 
be less than The configuration just given shows that these m i n i m a are, in fact, attainable. 

Thus T can vary from a maximum of ^ minimum of zero or j. Hence 

the maximum number of circular triads, being half the variation from maximum to minimum 
of T (the maximum of T corresponding to the ranking case in which there are no incon- 

92,3 — 492^ ^ ^ — 71 . JT 

sistences), is if n is even and — — 11 w is oda. 

This establishes the two results enunciated at the beginning of this section. 


Coefficient of Consistence in Paired Comparisons 

1 6 .43 . If (i is the number of circular triads in an observed configuration of preferences 
we define 


24d \ 

f = 1 - oaa 

--n [ 

24d I 

92,3 _ 49 ^’ ; 


and call C the coefficient of consistence. If and only if it is unity, there are no inconsistences 
in the configuration, which may therefore be represented by a ranking. As ^ decreases to 
zero the inconsistence, as measured by the number of circular triads, incre^es^ 

For example, in the configuration of Fig. 16.2 there are fi^e circu ar tmds ABB, 
ACD, AFD, ABB and BEF. The maximum possible number is 8. ihus ^ - u-^/o. 
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C can also be interpreted in the light of Table 16*9. Suppose, in that table, we sum 
the rows. (The column sums are determined by the row sums and add no fresh information.) 
The sum of any row will be the a-number for that vertex in the polygon which corresponds 
to the object defining the row. T will then be the value of the sum of squares of deviations 

of row totals from the mean value — r — , that is to say, will be the variance of the row 

sums multiplied by C is thus a hnear function of this variance ; but it cannot be tested 
in the ;i^2-distribution as if Table 16.9 were a contingency table, for the border cells are not 
independent or linearly dependent. 

16.44. If an individual observer produces a configuration of preferences which show 
inconsistence there are usually several explanations ; he may be an incompetent judge, 
the objects may be so alike that consistent differentiation is not possible, or his attention 
may wander during the course of the experiment. We discuss these questions later. They 
are mentioned here to explain the motive for the next stage of the mathematics. With 
what probability can a value of C arise by chance if the observer allots his preferences at 
random with respect to the quality under consideration ? 

With n objects there are possible configurations of preferences. We proceed to 

investigate the distribution of in this population of different members. The method 
consists of proceeding from the distribution for n to that for (n + 1). 

For n — Z there are eight configurations, of which two give one circular triad and six 
no circular triads. Consider the effect of adding a new vertex D to the vertices ABC. 
Four cases arise : 

(1) D-^ all A, B, C. 

(2) D— >two of J., jB, C. 

(3) one oi A, J5, C. 

(4) none oi A, B, C, 

The last two are symmetrical with the first two and need not be separately considered. 
Situation (1) arises in one way and clearly does not add any new circular triads other 
than those already existing in the configuration ABC. It therefore contributes six values 
d == 0 and two values d — 1. So does situation (4). 

Situation (2) arises in three ways, according as D-^A, B, or C. The configurations 
so reached are similar and we may take any one, say D<~C\ as the single preference. If 
A^C then DAG is not circular and if B<—G then DBC is not circular. On the other hand 
A--^C and B^-C will each produce a circular triad. We then have the cases 



No. of Circular 


Triads added. 

a ^ c-^b 

! 0 


i 1 

a ^ c^b ' 

1 1 

a -^ c^b 

i ' 

i 


We now consider AB. In the first two cases just enumerated the direction of AB 
does not matter and no circular triads are added. With the third A—>B gives no circular 
triad but A<—B adds one. With the fourth A — >B adds one and A<—B adds none. 
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Thus the number of circular triads occurring for these four cases is found to be 


No, of Circular 
Triads. 



Frequency. 

0 1 

2 

1 1 

1 2 

2 1 

i 

4 


We must multiply the frequency by three and by two to allow for similar symmetrical 
arrangements, and the final results are 


No. of Circular 
Triads. 

Frequency. 

0 

24 

1 

16 

2 j 

24 

Total 

i 

64 


The principles of this method are clear enough and the work may be formalised by 
a number of conventions which we omit to save space. In common with many similar 
combinatorial problems, however, troubles arise from the sheer number of possibilities and 
the difficulty of ensuring that nothing is overlooked. Up to the present the distribution 
of d for n up to and including 7 is known. The frequencies and probabilities are given in 
Table 16.10. 

Paired Coinparisons for m Observers : Coefficient of Agreement 

1 6 .45 . We now consider the investigation of similarities of judgments for m observers. 
Suppose that in a table of the form of Table 16.9 we enter a unit in the cell in row X and 
column Y whenever X-^Y and count the units in each cell. A cell may then contain 

any number from 0 to m. If the observers are in complete agreement there will be ^ cells 

containing the number m, the remaining cells being zero. The agreement may be 

complete even if there are inconsistences present. 

Suppose that the cell in row X and column Y contains the number y. Let 

(16.72) 

the summation extending over the n{n — 1) cells of the table (the diagonal cells being 
ignored). I is then the sum of the number of agreements between pairs of judges. Put 

3^-1 (16.73) 


u = 
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TABLE 16.ia 


Paired Comparismis. 


Frequmcy (/) of VcilmPof d and Probability (P) that Values will 
be Attained or Exceeded. 



n 

-= 2 

n 

- 3 

n 

== 4 

n 

= 5 

n 

= 6 

71 ~ 

7 

Value 













ofc?. 

/ ’ s. 

■ f't 

P 

f 

P 

/ 

P 


p 

f 

P 

J 

P 

0 

2 

1-000 

6 

1-000 

24 

1-000 

120 

1-000 

720 

1-000 

5,040 

1-000 

1 



2 

0-250 

16 

0-625 

120 

0-883 

960 

0-978 

8,400 

0-998 

2 





24 

0-375 

240 

0-766 

2,240 

0.-949 

21,840 

0-994 

3 







240 

0-531 

2,880 

0-880 

33,600 

0-983 

4 







280 

0-297 

6,240 

0*792 

75,600 

0-967 

5 







24 

0-023 

3,648 

0-602 

90,384 

0-931 

6 









8,640 

0-491 

179,760 ! 

0-888 

7 









4,800 

0-227 

188,160 j 

0-802 

8 









2,640 

0-081 

277,200 1 

0-713 

9 





! 






280,560 

0*580 

10 











384,048 1 

0-447 

11 











244,160 

0-263 

12 











233,520 

0-147 

13 


[ 









72,240 

0-036 

14 











2,640 

0-001 

i 

Total 

2 ^ 

i 

8 

— 

64 

— 

1,024 

— 

32,768 

— 

2,097,152 

— 


n\/m 


The maximum number of agreements, occurring if cells each contain m , is 

and thus in the case of complete agreement, and only in this case, u = 1. The further we 
go from this case, as measured by agreements between pairs of observers, the smaller 


u becomes. The minimum number of agreements occurs when each cell contains 
(m ± 1) 


if 


m IS even or - 


^ if m is odd. That is, if m is even, the minimum number of agreements is 

/m\ 



— lm(m 


and in this case 


u = 


m — I 

When m is odd the minimum value of w is found to be 

1 


u = — 


m. 


(16.74) 


(16.75) 


16 . 46 . We shall call u the Coefficient of Agreement. It is unity if and only if there 
is complete agreement in the comparisons. Its minimum value is not — 1 except when 
m = 2. This, however, is to be expected in a measure of agreement, for there can be no 
such thing as complete disagreement among three or more observers in paired comparisons. 
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If observer P differs in certain comparisons from observers Q and R, the two latter must 
agree on those comparisons. " 

When m = 2, u reduces to 


n = - 1 . (16.76) 

2 

and H becomes twice the number of cases in which the two observers agree abdlit a com- 
parison. u is thus a generalisation of a coeflS.cient t. For general m, if the entries in the 
table were constrained to the ranking type, u would be the average intercorrelation r between 
observers taken two at a time. 


16.47. In discussing the significance of u it is desirable to know whether the set of 
preferences which give rise to it could have arisen by chance if the preferences had been 
assigned at random with respect to the quality under consideration. The procedure which 
first suggests itself is a generahsation of the method used for the case of m rankings. That 
is to say, we sum the entries in the rows of the table and consider the variance of these 
entries. If the preferences are allotted at random we expect to find about equal numbers 
given to each objebt, and the variance will be low ; in other cases it will be higher. 

The difficulty about this suggestion is that it has not been found possible to ascertain 

the distribution of the variance m the 2 possible sets of preferences. The case w == 1, 
corresponding to the distribution of i for inconsistences, is difficult enough to solve. For 
higher values of m no distributions are known except in trivial cases. 

A test can, however, be devised by using the coefficient u. Consider one cell in the 
table in row X and column Y and let it contain the number y. Then the corresponding 
cell in row Y and column X will contain m — y. Thus these two contribute to Z the amount 

'9+rr)' 

Now, of the total ways in which the units can be distributed in the first cell there 
j in which y units occur. Consequently the distribution of Z in the ceil and the 
corresponding cell is given by the expression 








+ 


.(VXD 


+ 


+ 




(16.77) 


and since the distribution in other pairs of cells is independent if the preferences are allotted 
at random the distribution of Z for the whole table is given by 


where N — 



D(Z) 


. ( 16 . 78 ) 


16.48. The distributions have been worked out for the following values of m and n : 
TO, = 3, «, = 2 to 8 ; TO = 4, ■» = 2 to 6 ; m = 5, n = 2 to 5 ; to = 6, •/> = 2 to 4. 
Tables 16.11 to 16.14 give the probabilities based on these distributions, i.e. the probabilities 
that a given value of Z will be attained or exceeded. 
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For constant n the distribution tends to the Type III form as m tends to infinity. 
In fact, for a single pair of related cells the variate-value corresponding to a frequency 

is 2 ( 2 )’ ^ quadratic in y. Were the variate- value a linear function 

of y the distribution for the single cell would tend to normality in accordance with the 
well-known property of the binomial. The case of the quadratic value corresponds to 
a transformation of the variate of the type = y, and the transform of the normal form 
exp {— x^) dx becomes the Type III form exp {— y) y~^ dy. Since the N cells are 
independent and the sum of variates in the same Type III form is also distributed in that 

form, it follows that I is in the limit distributed as exp ( — S) 27^ dU except perhaps 
for some constants. Thus Z or some multiple of it is distributed as 

For constant m the distribution tends to normality with increasing n. 


TABLE 16.11 

Agreement in Paired Comparisons. The Probability P that a Value of Z will be Attained 

or Exceeded^ for m = 3, n 2 to 8. 


n 

= 2 

n 

- 3 

n 

= 4 

n 

= 5 

n 

= 6 

n 

= 7 

n 

= 8 

Z 

F 

Z 

P 

Z 

P 

Z 

P 

Z 

-p 

Z 

P 

Z 


1 

1-000 

3 

1-000 

6 

1-000 

10 

1-000 

15 

1-000 

21 

1-000 

28 

1-000 

3 

0-250 

6 

0-578 

8 

0-822 

12 

0-944 

17 

0-987 

23 

0-998 

30 

1-000 



7 

0-156 

10 

0-466 

14 

0-756 

19 

0-920 

25 

0-981 

32 

0-997 



9 

0-016 

12 

0-169 

16 

0-474 

21 

0-764 

27 

0-925 

34 

0-983 





14 

0-038 

18 

0-224 

23 

0-539 

29 

0-808 

36 

0-945 





16 

00046 

20 

0-078 

25 

0-314 

31 

0-633 

38 

0-865 





18 

00*24 

22 

0-020 

27 

0-148 

33 

0-433 

40 

0-736 







24 

0-0035 

29 

0-057 

35 

0-256 

42 

0-672 







26 

0-0*42 

31 

0-017 

37 

0-130 

44 

0-400 







28 

0-0^30 

33 

0-0042 

39 

0-056 

46 

0-250 







30 

0-0S95 

35 

0-0379 

41 

0-021 

48 

0-138 









37 

0-0312 

43 

0-0064 

50 

0-068 









39 

0-0M2 

45 

0-0017 

52 

0-029 









41 

0-0^92 

47 

0-0337 

54 

0-011 









43 

0-0^43 

49 

0-0^68 

56 

0-0038 









45 

0-0®93 

51 

o-ono 

58 

0-0011 











53 

0-0312 

60 

0-0329 











1 55 

o-on 2 

62 

0-0^66 











57 

0-0386 

64 

o-ons 











59 

0-0^44 

66 

0-0^22 









! 


61 

0-01015 

68 

0-0«32 











63 

0-01223 

70 

0-0^40 











1 


72 

0-0«42 









{ 




74 

0-0^36 













76 

0-01*124 













78 

0-01113 













80 

0-01348 








I 





82 

0-0i'‘l2 










1 



84 

0-0i®14 




TABLE 16.12 


Agreement in Paired Comparisons. TM Probability P that a Value of E will be Attained 
or Exceeded, for m — 4 and n = 2 to 6 (for n — 6 only Values beyond the 1 per cent. Point 

are given). 


n 

= 2 

n 

= 3 

n 

== 4 

n 

= 5 

n 

- 5 

n 

= 6 

n 

= 6 

S 

P 

E 

P 

E 

P 

E 

P 

E 

P 

E 

P 

E 

P 

2 

1-000 

6 

1-000 

12 

1-000 

20 

1-000 

42 

0-0048 

57 

0-014 

79 

0 - 0®42 

3 

0-625 

7 

0-947 

13 

0-997 

21 

1-000 

43 

0-0030 

58 

0-0092 

80 

0 - 0*28 

6 

0-125 

8 

0-736 

14 

0-975 

22 

0-999 

44 

0-0017 

59 

0-0058 

81 

0 - 0»98 



9 

0-455 

15 

0-901 

23 

0-995 

45 

0-0373 

60 

0-0037 

82 

0 - 0*15 



10 

0-330 

16 

0-769 

24 

0-979 

46 

0-0341 

61 

0-0022 

83 

o - on2 



11 

0-277 

17 

0*632 

25 

0*942 

47 

0-0324 

62 

0-0013 

84 

0 - 0^551 



12 

0-137 

18 

0-524 

26 

0-882 

48 

0-0490 

63 

0-0376 

86 

0 - 01^30 



14 

0-043 

19 

0-410 

27 

0*805 

49 

0-0437 

64 

0-0344 

87 

0-04417 



15 

0-025 

20 

0-278 

28 

0-719 

50 

0-0425 

65 

0-0323 

i 90 1 

i 0-04328 



18 

0-0020 

21 

0-185 

29 

0-621 

51 

0-0593 

66 

0-0313 

1 






22 

0-137 

30 

0-514 

52 

0-0521 

67 

0-0472 







23 

0-088 

31 

0-413 

53 

0-0517 

68 

0-0436 


1 



! 


24 

0-044 

32 

0-327 

54 

0-0574 

69 

0-0418 







25 

0-027 

33 

0-249 

56 

0 - 0’66 

70 

0-0597 







26 

0-019 

34 

0-179 

57 

0 - 0^38 

71 

0-0547 







27 

0*0079 

35 

0-127 

60 

0 - 0*93 

72 

0-0520 







28 

0-0030 

36 

0-090 



73 

0-0510 







29 

0-0025 

37 

0-060 



74 

0-0551 







30 

0-0011 

38 

0-038 



75 

0-0518 







32 

0-0316 

39 

0-024 



76 

0 - 0’78 







33 

0-0495 

40 

0-016 



77 

0 - 0^44 







36 

0-0538 

41 

0-0088 



78 

i 

o-ons 




TABLE 16.13 


Agreement in Paired Comparisons. The Probability P that a Value of E will be Attained 

or Exceeded, for m = 5 and n ^ 2 to 5. 


n 

= 2 

n 

= 3 

n 

= 4 

n 

= 5 

n 

= 6 

E 

F 

E 

P 

E 

P 

E 

-P 

E 

P 

4 

1-000 

12 

1-000 

24 

1-000 

40 

1-000 

76 

0-0450 

6 

0-375 

14 

0-756 

26 

0-940 

42 

0-991 

78 

0-0416 

10 

0-063 

16 

0-390 

28 

0-762 

44 

0-945 

80 

0-0550 



18 

0-207 

30 

0-538 

46 

0-843 

82 

0-0515 



20 

0-103 

32 

0-353 

48 

0-698 

84 

0-0539 



22 

0-030 

34 

0-208 

50 

0-537 

86 

0-0510 



24 

0-011 

36 

0-107 

52 

0-384 

88 

0 - 0^23 



26 

0-0039 

38 

0-053 

54 

0-254 

90 

1 0 - 0«53 



30 

0-0324 

40 

0-024 

56 

0-158 

92 

i oon 2 




42 

0-0093 

58 

0-092 

94 

0 - 0*14 





44 

0-0036 

1 60 

0-050 

96 

0 - 0 i '^46 





46 

0-0012 

1 62 

0-026 

100 

0-04391 





48 

0-0336 

! 64 

0-012 







50 

0-0312 

; 66 

1 0-0057 







52 

0-0428 

i 68 

0-0025 







54 

0-0554 


i 0-0010 


j 





56 

0-0518 

1 72 

! 0-0339 


1 





60 

0 - 0^60 

74 

1 0-0314 

1 


j 
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TABLE 16J4 

Agreement in Paired Comparisons. The Probability P that a Value of Z will be Attained 

or Exceeded, for m — 6 and n = 2 to 4. 


n 

= 2 

n 

= 3 

n 

= 4 

n 

- 4 

n 

= 4 


F 

E 

P 

S 

P 

E 

P 

S 

P 

6 

1‘000 

18 

1-000 

36 

1-000 

55 

0*043 

74. 

0 - 0^2 

7 

0*688 

19 

0*969 

37 

0*999 

56 

0-029 

75 

0-0589 

10 

0*219 

20 

0*832 

38 

0*991 

57 

0*020 

76 

0*0549 

15 

0*031 

21 

0*626 

39 

0*959 

58 

0*016 

77 

0*0532 



22 

0*623 

40 

0-896 

59 

0-011 

80 

0 - 0«68 



23 

0*468 

41 

0-822 

60 

0-0072 

81 

0*0517 



24 

0*303 

42 

0-755 

61 

0*0049 

82 

0*0512 



26 

0-180 

43 

0-669 

62 

0-0034 

85 

0*0734 



27 

0-147 

44 

0-556 

63 

0-0025 

90 

0*0593 



28 

0-088 

45 

0-466 

64 

0-0016 





29 

0-061 

46 

^ 0-400 

65 

0*0383 





30 

0-040 

47 

0-337 

66 

0-0366 





31 

0-034 

48 

0-257 

67 

0*0348 





32 

0-023 

49 

0-209 

68 

0-0326 



% - 


35 

0-0062 

50 

0-175 

69 

0-0316 





36 

0-0029 

51 

0-133 

70 

0 - 0^86 





37 

0-0020 

52 

0-097 

71 

0 * 0^68 





40 

0 - 0 S 68 

53 

0-073 

72 

0 - 0^48 





45 

0 - 0^31 

54 

0-057 

73 

o-one 




16 . 49 . Tlie first of these results suggests that the Type III distribution will provide 
an approximation to the distribution (16.78) when m is moderately large. We proceed to 
find the first four moments of (16.78). 

It is sufficient to find the first four moments of (16.77), those of (16.78) being obtainable 
therefrom in virtue of the relationships which connect cumulants of independent distributions. 

The rth moment of (16.77) about the origin is given by 



since 2^^* is the total frequency. Thus we have 


(16.79) 




ZC 

r=() 

I'm - 


)( r^ ~ mr 


m- — m 


— <^m. 


m 


(r- — mr) . (16.80) 


Sums such as ^ can be obtained by operating on the binomial (1 + p times 
by re— , e.g. we find 
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and hence, substituting in (16.80), 

2V 2 

Thus the mean of the distribution (16.78) is given by 

M = W( (16.81) 

In a similar way we find 

/^2 = iiv 


/^3 ■■ 


K")’ 


(16.82) 


m 


— 15m 17 

3 - 


4- ^N{m^ — m) 


J 


These are the moments of U. Those of u are obtained by dividing by an appropriate 
power of and it may be noted in particular that the mean of m is zero. 

16.50. The first four moments^of the Type III distribution 

dl = ke~P^ dx 


are 


9. g m g + 2) 

p' p* 




Equating the second and third moments to those given by (16.82) we find 

^ _ Nm{m — 1) 


p 


2 

m — 2' 


. (16.83) 


To make the first moments correspond we move the origin of the iT-distribution a distance 

lYl 3 

2 L _ 2 right. We thus reach the approximation to the r-distribution, 


<ioinciding in the first three moments, 


where 


___ 2 £_' Nm ( n? ~ 1 ) 

dF = ke 

/m\m 


dx. 


IN 


m 


— 2 


4x 


'Or, transforming to the more usual form b}'' putting — 


j 'm\ni — 3 


. (16.84) 


. (16.85) 


is distributed as with 

__ N7n(m — 1 ) 

’’ ~ (7n 2)2 

•degrees of freedom. 

The fourth moments of E and the approximation differ by terms of order N~~^ and 
compared with their absolute values. 

A.S. 


FF 
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16 . 51 . It only remains to be seen how large m and n must be for this to provide 
a satisfactory approximation. 

Consider first the distributions for m = 3. When n = S, N = 2S, we have, for the 
approximation, 4i7 distributed with 168 degrees of freedom. From Table 16.11 we see 
that for iJ == 54, P = 0*011 and for 2* = 58, P = 0*0011. Applying a continuity correction 
by deducting unity from 2 we find for the approximation with = 4 x 53, ^ = 168, 
P = 0*011, and with ^ 4 X 57^ p __ 0*00114. The correspondence is very close, in 
spite of the low value of m. 

For m = 4, n = 5, N = 10, the approximation gives 22 — 30 distributed with 
30 degrees of freedom. For 2 = 40 and 41, this gives, with continuity corrections of 0*5, 
half the variate-interval, = 49 and 51, v = 30. From the diagram at the end it is seen 
that these values lie one on either side of the 1 per cent, value ; and this is in accordance 
with the exact values of P, which are seen from Table 16. 12 to be 0*016 and 0*0088. Similarly 
we find that the values of 2, 37 and 38, he on either side of the 5 per cent, level, which is 
again in accordance with the exact values, P = 0*060 and 0*038. 

For m = 0, n ~ 4, iV = 6, the approximation gives 2 — 33*75 distributed with 
11*25 degrees of freedom. For 2 = 59 and 60 the corresponding values are seen to 
lie on either side of the 1 per cent, point, which accords with the exact value of Table 16.14. 

We conclude that the x^ approximation provides an adequate test of significance for 
the values of m and n outside the range for which Tables 16.13 and 16.14 give exact values. 

Examj^ 16.7 

A class of boys (ages 11 to 13 inclusive) were asked to state their preferences with 
respect to certain school subjects. Each child was given a sheet on which were written 
the possible pairs of subjects and asked to underline the one preferred in each case. The 
results were as follows : 

21 boys, 13 school subjects. The preferences are shown in Table 16.15, which is in 
the form described in 16.39 ; e.g. there were 18 boys who preferred Art to Religion. 

TABLE 16.15 


Preferences of 21 Boys in 13 Subjects. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Totals 

1. Woodwork 


14 

20 

15 

15 

16 

16 

18 

18 

18 

20 

21 

20 

211 

2. G-yiiHiastics 

7 

— 

14 

12 

13 

18 

14 

16 

16 

20 

16 

IS 

19 

183 

3. Art 

1 

7 

— 

10 

14 

10 

16 

18 

16 

16 

17 

16 

19 

100 

4. Science 

6 

9 

11 


11 

12 

15 

14 

13 

13 

17 

17 

16 

154 

5. History 

6 

8 

7 

10 

— 

14 

11 

12 

14 

15 

13 

14 

16 

140 

6. Geograpliy 

5 

3 

H 

9 

7 

— 

14 

14 

13 

13 

16 

15 

17 

137 

7. Arithmetic 

5 

7 

5 

6 

10 

7 

— 

9 

11 

13 

15 

13 

15 

1 hi 

8. Religion 

3 

5 

3 

7 

9 

7 

12 

— 

12 

14 

14 

16 

14 ! 

116 

9. English Literature 

3 

5 

5 

8 

7 

8 

10 

9 

— 

10 

13 

13 

15 1 

10() 

10. Commercial subjects 

3 

1 

5 

8 

6 

8 

8 

7 

11 

— 

10 

10 

14 1 

91 

11. Algebra 

1 

5 

4 

4 

S 

5 

6 

7 

8 

11 

— 

10 

13 i 

82 

12. English Grammar 

0 

3 

5 

4 

7 

6 

8 

5 

8 

11 

11 



13 1 

81 

13. Geometry 

1 

2 

2 

5 

5 

4 

6 

7 

6 

7 

8 

8 

— 

61 


Total 

1638 

j 
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The calculation of E for this table, in which the objects are arranged in order of total 
number of preferences, may be shortened by noting that E, as given by equation (16.72), 
may be transformed into the form 

Z = liY^) - mZ{y) + 

where the summation now takes place over the half of the table below the diagonal. Since 
the numbers in thjs half are smaller than those in the other half there is a considerable 
saving in arithmetic. 

We find Z — 9718 


and hence 


2 X 9718 

{?)(?) 


1 =i 0*186. 


There is thus a certain amount of agreement among the children, indicated by the 
positive value of u. Is this significant ? 

We note first of all that this distribution of preferences could not have arisen by chance 
to any acceptable degree of probability.*' In fact, = -^12*4: (equation 16.84)) and v == 90-7. 
The large value of v justifies the use of the normal approximation to the ;^^-distribution 
and we find Vi^X^) — — 1) == 15*3, a very improbable result on the hypothesis of 

a random allocation of preferences. 

The distribution of circular triads was as follows : — 


No. of Triads. 

TrequencjT-. 

No. of Triads. 

Frequency. 

0 

1 

12 

1 

1 

1 

17 

3 ! 

4 

5 

21 

1 

6 

2 

25 

1 

7 

2 

29 

1 

8 

1 

39 

1 

10 

1 





Total I 

1 

21 


The total number of circular triads was 242 with a mean of 11*5. Only one boy was 
entirely consistent. On the other hand, for ^ = 13 the maximum number of circular 
triads is 91, with a mathematical expectation of 71*5. It is thus clear that, except perhaps 
for one boy, we cannot suppose that any boy allotted preferences at random. We are 
again led to conclude that the boys are genuinely capable of making distinctions, and that 
consistently on the whole. Half the boys have coeflSicients of consistence C greater than u 02. 

We conclude that the boys can make preferences and that in their view the subjects 
are sufficiently different to enable a reasonably consistent set of preferences to be made. 
So far as these data are concerned there would be no objection to the assumption that 
a scalt of preferences can be set up. With this in mind, we can say that the \ alue oi 
u indicates a certain amount of agreement, though not a strong one, betv een the boys as 
to which subjects they prefer. 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 

Spearman has suggested another coefficient of rank correlation, viz. 


but this '' footrule ’’ is unreliable as a measure of dependence — it cannot, for example, 
attain ~ 1^ For earlier work on rank correlation see Spearman (1904, 1906), K. Pearson 
(1907) and ^'^'Student ’’ (1921). The distribution of p in the case of independence was 
given by Kendall and others (1939). Pitman (1937) had previously suggested that it 
could be approximately represented by the J5-distribution. 

The coefficient r was suggested by Kendall in 1938. In practice p is probably more 
convenient. It is, however, remarkable that t is unique among correlation coefficients in 
depending only on linear processes, so that machines may be constructed to ^calculate it. 
Furthermore, t can be adapted to give partial rank correlation coefficients (Kehdall, 1942). 

The problem of m rankings was considered by Friedman in 1937 and by Babington 
Smith and Kendall and by Wallis in 1939. Friedman (1940) has reviewed this work and 
provided some useful tables based on the Type I approximative distribution. Wallis has 
pointed out that the coefficient W is the ranking anffiogue of the correlation ratio. Kelley 
{Statistical Method) had considered p^^ as a measure of concordance in rankings. 
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EXERCISES 

16.1. Show that the coefficients of rank correlation p between the natural order 1, 
... 10 and the following rankings are — 0*37 and + 0*45 respectively. 

7, 10, 4, 1, 6, 8, 9, 5, 2, 3 ; 

10, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Show that the corresponding values of r are — 0*24 and + 0*60. 


16.2. Defining 

Xr^ = m(n ~ 1) W 

show that approximately Xr^ is distributed as x^ i»t the Type III form with v --^n — 1 
degrees of freedom. 

(Friedman, 1937.) 

16.3. Show that W is the ratio gf the sum of squares between columns and the total 
sum of squares (the rankings being ]^arded as arrayed one below the other) and hence 
that W is the square of the correlation ratio rjy^^ for such an array (the ranks being regarded 
as variate- values). The sum of squares between columns ” means the sum of squares 
of deviations of column means from their mean. 

(WaUis, 1939.) 

16.4. Show that Spearman’s ‘‘footrule” 


can attain, but not exceed, the value 1, and can be as small as, but not smaller than, — J. 


16.5. Verify formula (16.63). 


16.6. The following table shows the preferences of 25 girls in 11 school subjects. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Totals 

1. Gymnastics 


10 

19 

*17 

20 

17 

21 

21 

21 

18 

22 

I 1 

186 ‘ 

2. Science 

15 

— 

12 

15 

17 

15 

21 

19 

18 

16 

17 

165 i 

3. Art 

6 

13 

— 

16 

16 

18 

10 

17 

16 

19 

16 

^ 147 1 

4. Domestic Science 

8 

10 

9 

— 

16 

11 

13 

15 

14 

11 

14 

121 ' 

5. History 

5 

8 

9 

9 

— 

14 

18 

12 

13 

15 

18 

121 I 

6. Arithmetic 

8 

10 

7 

14 

11 

— 

12 

13 

12 

16 

18 

121 i 

7. Geography 

4 

4 

15 

12 

7 

13 

— 

14 

15 

14 

14 

112 i 

8. English Literature 

4 

6 

8 

10 

13 

12 

11 

— 

14 

13 

14 

105 

9. Religion 

4 

7 

9 

11 

12 

13 

10 

11 

— 

11 

17 

105 ! 

10. Algebra 

7 

9 

6 

14 

10 

9 

11 

12 

14 

— 

12 

104 ! 

11. English Grammar 

3 

8 

9 

11 

7 

7 

11 

11 

8 

13 


1 88 ' 


Total ; 1375 


Show that the coefficient of agreement ii is 0*082 ; that this is significant / Jmt that 
the girls are less alike in preferences than the boys of Example 16.7. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1 

ISformal Distribution. Frequency Function oj the Normal Distribution at every Tenth of the 
Standard Deviation^ with First and Second Differences. The value of the central ordinate 
at zero is 


X 

a 

y- 

. 

AH-). 

AK 

X 

cr* 

y- 

A^~). 

AK 

0-0 

0*39894 

199 

- 392 

2*5 

0*01753 

395 

+ 79 

01 

0*39695 

591 

- 374 

2*6 

0-01358 

316 

-4-66 

0-2 

0*39104 

965 

- 347 

2*7 

0*01042 

250 

+ 53 

0-3 

0-38139 

1312 

- 308 

2*8 

0*00792 

197 

+ 45 

04 

0*36827 

1620 

-- 265 

2*9 

, . 0:00595 

152 

-f 36 

0-5 

0*35207 

1885 

- 212 

3-0 ■ , 

0*00443 

116 

+ 27 

0*6 

0*33322 

2097 

- 159 

3*1 

0*00327 

89 

+ 23 

0-7 

0*31225 

2256 

-- 104 

3*2 

0*00238 

66 

+ 17 

0-8 

0*28969 

2360 

- 52 

3*3 

0*00172 

49 

+ 13 

0-9 

0*26609 

2412 

0 

34 

0*00123 

36 

+ 10 

- 10 

0*24197 

2412 

46 

3*5 

0*00087 

26 

+ 7 

M 

0*21785 

1 2366 

i 4- 84 

3*6 

0*00061 

19 

+ 6 

1*2 

0*19419 

1 2282 

' *f 118 

3*7 

0*00042 

13 

+ 4 

1-3 

0*17137 

1 2164 

! + 143 

3*8 

0*00029 

9 

+ 2 

14 

! 0*14973 

: 2021 

+ 161 

3*9 

0*00020 

7 

+ 3 

1*5 

0*12952 

1 1860 

+ 173 

4*0 

0*00013 

4 



1*6 

I 0*11092 

1687 

+ 177 

4*1 

0*00009 

3 


1*7 

i 0*09405 

1510 

+ 177 

4*2 

0*00006 

2 

— 

1*8 

0*07895 

1333 

+ 170 

4*3 

0*00004 

2 

— 

1-9 

i 0*06562 

1 1163 

+ 162 

44 

0*00002 


— 

2*0 

0*05399 

1001 

! + 150 

4*5 

0*00002 1 

I ! 

_ 

2*1 

0*04398 

851 

+ 137 

4*6 

0*00001 i 

— 

— 

2-2 

003547 

714 

+ 120 

4*7 

0*00001 1 

— 

— 

2*3 

0*02833 

594 

; + 108 

4*8 

0-00000 1 

! I 



24 

0*02239 

486 

+ 91 

1 



I 1 



Precision of Interpolation . — Owing to the magnitude of the second differences, simple interpolation 
near the beginning of the table may give an error up to 5 in the fourth place ; the use of second 
differences will bring this down to 1 or 2 in the last place, third differences being small. Where third 
differences are greatest, in the neighbourhood of x/a = 0-6, the error may be as large as 3 in the last 
place imless the third difference is used. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2 

Nortml Distribution. The Distribution Function F of the Normal Distribution, tabulated at 
every Tenth of the Standard Deviation, with First and Second Differences. 


X 

a' 

F. 

dH+). 

A\-). 

X 

a 

■ 

F. 

AH+)- 

A%-). 

0-0 

0-50000 

3983 

40 

2-5 

0-99379 

155 

36 

0-1 

0-63983 

3943 

78 

2*6 

0-99534 

119 

28 

0-2 

0-57926 

3865 

114 

2*7 

0-99653 

91 

22 

0-3 

0-61791 

3751 

147 

2*8 

0-99744 

69 

17 

0-4 

0-65542 

3604 . 

.175 

2-9 

0*99813 

52 

14 

0-5 

0-69146 

3429 ’• 

>*'200 

3-0 

0-99865 

38 

10 

0-6 


3229 

* 'fl9 

3-1 

0-99903 

28 

7 

0-7 

0-75804 

3010 

230 

3-2 

0-99931 

21 

7 

0-S 

0*78814 

2780 

240 

3-3 

0*99952 

14 

3 

0-9 

0*81594 

2540 

241 

3-4 

0*99966 

11 

4 

1*0 

0-84134 

2299 

239 

3*5 

0*99977 

7 


M 

: 0*86433 

2060 

233 

3-6 i 

0*99984 

5 

! — 

1*2 

' 0*88493 

1827 

223 

3-7 

0*99989 j 

4 

— 

1-3 

0*90320 

i 1604 

209 

3-8 

0*99993 ! 

2 

— ! 

14 

0*91924 

1395 

194 

3-9 

0*99995 ; 

2 

— 

1*5 

0*93319 

1201 

178 

4-0 

0*99997 

1 

— 

1-6 

0*94520 

1023 

159 

4-1 

0*99998 

1 1 

— 

1*7 

0*95543 

864 

143 

4-2 

0*99999 

— 

! 

i'8 

0*96407 1 

721 

124 

4-3 

0*99999 

— 

I 

1*9 

0*97128 

1 597 

108 

4-4 

0*99999 

— . 

— • ! 

2-0 

0*97725 ' 

489 

93 


1 


1 

2-1 

0*98214 1 

396 

78 




j 

2-2 

0*98610 1 

318 

66 




i 

2-3 

0*98928 

252 

! 53 




j 

24 

0*99180 1 

199 

44 


! 




F attains the exact value 0-99999 between 4-26 and 4-27. I 


Precision of Interpolation . — Simple interpolation may lead to an error of 3 or 4 at most in the fourth 
place of decimals in the region where second differences are large ; the use of the second difference will 
bring fliis down to 2 or 3 in the last place, the largest errors tending to occur at the begimiing of the 
table, where the third difference may be used if the greatest possible precision is desired. 
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The Distribution Function of y = for Values of t 

(Condensed to three figures from the four-figure 


t . 

v== 1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

0 

0*500 

0*500 

0*500 

0*500 

0*500 

0*500 

0-500 

0*500 

0*500 

0*500 

0*1 

0*532 

0*535 

0*537 

0*537 

0*538 

0*538 

0*538 

0*539 

0*539 

0*539 

0-2 

0*563 

0*570 

0*573 

0*574 

0*575 

0*576 

0*576 

0*577 

0*577 

0*577 

0-3 

0*593 

0*604 

0*608 

0-610 

0*612 

0*613 

0*614 

0*614 

0*614® 

0*615 

0-4 

0-621 

0*636 

0*642 

0*645 

0*647 

0*6485 

0*6495 

0*650 

0*651 

. 0*651 

0*5 

0*648 

0*667 

0*674 

0*678 

0*681 

0*683 

0-684 

0*685 

0*685® 

0*686 

0*6 

0*672 

0*695 

0*705 

0-710 

0-713 

0*715 

0*716 

0-717 

0*718 

0*719 

0*7 

0*694 

0*722 

0*733 

0-739 

0*742 

0*745 

0*747 

0*748 

0*749 

0*750 

0*8 

0*715 

0*746 

0*759 

0*766 

0*770 

0*773 

0*775 

0*777 

0*772 

0*779 

0*9 

0*733 

0*768 

0*783 

0*7905 

0*795 

0*799 

0*801 

0*803 

0*804 

0*805 

1*0 

0*750 

0*789 

0*8045 

0*813 

0*818 

0*822 

0*825 

0*827 

0*828 

0*830 

M 

0*765 

0*807 

0*824 

0*8335 

0*839 

0*843. 

0*846 

0*848 

0-850 

0*851 

1*2 

0*779 

0*8235 

0*842 

0-852 

0-868 

0-862 

0*865 

0*868 

0*870 

0*871 

1*3 

0*791 

0*838 

0*858 

0*868 

0*875 

0*879 ^ 

0*883 

0-885 

0*887 

0*889 

1*4 

0*803 

0*852 

0*872 

0*883 

0*890 

0*8945 

0*898 

0*9005 

0*902® 

0*904 

1*5 

0*813 

0*864 

0*885 

0*896 

0*903 

0-908 

0*911 

0*914 

0*916 

0*918 

1*6 

0*822 

0*875 

0*896 

0*908 

0*915 

0-920 

0*923 

0*926 

0*928 

0*930 

1*7 

0*831 

0*384 

0*906 

0*918 

0*925 

0-930 

0*9335 

0*936 

0*938 

0*940 

1*8 

0*839 

0*893 

0*915 

0*927 

0*934 

0*939 

0*943 

0*945 

0*947 

0*949 

1*9 

0*846 

0*901 

0*923 

0*935 

0*942 

0*947 

0-960 

0*953 

0*955 

0*957 

2*0 

0*852 

0*908 

0*930 

0*942 

0*949 

0*954 

0*957 

0*960 

0*962 

0*963 

2*1 

0*8585 

0*915 

0*937 

0*948 

0*955 

0*960 

0*963 

0-966® 

0*967 

0*969 

2*2 

0*864 

0*921 

0*942 

0*954 

0*9605 

0*965 

0-968 

0-970® 

0-972 

0*974 

2*3 

0*8695 

0*926 

0*9475 

0*9585 

0*965 

0*969 

0*9725 

0*975 

0-976® 

0*978 

2*4 

4*874 

0*931 

0*952 

0*963 

0*969 

0-973 

0*976 

0*978 

0*980 

0*981 

2*5 

0*879 

0*935 

0*956 

0*967 

0*973 

0-977 

0-979» 

0*9815 

0*983 

0*984 

2*6 

0*883 

0*939 

0*960 

0*970 

0*976 

0*980 

0*982 

0*984 

0*986 

0*987 

2*7 

0*887 

0*943 

0*963 

0*973 

0*979 

0*982 

0-985 

0*9865 

0*988 

0*989 

2*8 

0*891 

0*946 

0*966 

0*976 

0*981 

0*984 

0*987 

0*988 

0*990 

0*991 

2*9 

0*894 

0*949 

0*969 

0*978 

0*983 

0*986 

0*9885 

0*990 

0*991 

0*992 

3*0 

0*898 

0*952 

0*971 

0*980 

0*985 

0*988 

0*990 

0*9915 

0*992® 

0*993 

3*1 

0*901 

0*955 

0*973 

0*982 

0*987 

0*989 

0*991 

0*993 

0*994 

0*994 

3*2 

0*904 

0*957 

0*975 

0*9835 

0*988 

0*991 

0*9925 

0*994 

0*995 ■ 

i 0-995 

3*3 

0*906 

0*960 

0*977 

0*985 

0*989 

0-992 

0*993 

0*995 

0*995 

j 0*996 

3*4 

0*909 

0*962 

0*979 

0*986 

0*990 

0*993 1 

0*994 

0*995 

0*996 

^ 0*997 

3*5 

0*911 

0*964 

0*980 

0*988 

0*991 

0*994 

0*995 

0*996 

0*997 

' 0*997 

3*6 

0*914 

0*965 

0*982 

0*989 

• 0*992 

0-994 

0*996 

0*9905 

0*997 

; 0*998 

3*7 

0*916 

0*967 

0*983 

0*990 

0*993 

0*995 

0*996 

0*997 

0*9975 

! 0*998 

3-8 

0*918 

0*969 

0*984 

0*990 

0*994 

0*9955 

0*997 

0*997 

0*998 

; 0*998 

3-9 

0*920 

0*970 

0*985 

0*991 

0*994 

0*996 

0*997 

0*998 

0*998 

i 0*998^ 

4-0 

0*922 

0*971 

0*986 

0*992 

0*995 

0*996 

0*997 

0*998 

0*998 

i 0*999 

41 

0*924 

0*973 

0*987 

0*993 

0*995 

0*997 

0*998 

0*998 

0*999 

0*999 

4-2 

0*926 

0*974 

0*988 

0*993 

0*996 

0*997 

0*998 

0*9985 

0*999 

i 0*999 

4-3 

0*927 

0*975 

0*988 

0*994 

0*996 

0*9975 

0*998 

0*999 

0*999 

i 0*999 

4-4 

0*929 

0*976 

0*989 

0*994 

0*9965 

0*998 

0*998 

0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

4-5 

0*930 

0*977 

0*990 

0*995 

0*997 

0*998 

0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

i 0*999 

4*6 

0*932 

0*978 

0*990 

0*995 

0*997 

0*998 

0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

! 0*999® 

4-7 

0*933 

0*979 

0*991 

0*995 

0*997 

0*998 

0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

1 1*000 

4-8 

0*935 

0*980 

0*991 

0*996 

0*998 

0*9985 

0*999 

0*999 

0*9995 


4*9 

0*936 

0*980 

0*992 

0*996 

0*998 

0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

1*000 

1 

5-0 

0*937 

0*981 

0*992 

0*996 

0*998 

0*999 

0*999 

0*9995 


1 

i 

5*1 

0*938 

0*982 

0*993 

0*9965 

0*998 

0*999 

0*999 

0*9995 


i 

5-2 

0*9395 

0*9825 

0*993 

0*997 

0*998 

0*999 

0*999 

1*000 


! 

5-3 

0*941 

0*983 

0*993 

0*997 

0*998 

0*999 

0*999 



i 

5-4 

0*942 

0*984 

0*994 

0*997 

0*9985 

0*999 

0*9995 



1 

5-5 

0*943 

0*984 

0*994 

0*997 

0*999 

0*999 

0*9995 



j 

5-6 

0-944 

0*985 

0*994 

0*9975 

0*999 

0*999 

1*000 



1 

i 

5-7 

0-945 

0*985 

0*995 

0*998 

0*999 

0*999 





5*8 

0*946 

0*986 

0*995 

0*998 

0*999 

0*999 





5-9 

0*947 

0*986 

0*995 

0*998 

0*999 

0*9995 





6-0 

0*947 

0*987 

0*995 

0*998 

0*999 

0*9995 




i 

! 

i 
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table 3 


proceeding by Intervals of 0-1 from 0 to 6, and for Values of v from 1 to 20, 
tables by “Student’’ in Metron, 5, 1925.) 


t. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

GO 

19. 

20 . 

0 

0*500 

0*500 

0*500 

0*500' 

0*500 

0*500 

0*500 

0*500 

0-500 

0-500 

0*1 

0*539 

0-539 

0*539 

0*539 

0*539 

0*539 

0-539 

0-539 

0*539 

0*539 

/,- 0'2 

0*577 

0*578 

0*578 

0*578 

0*578 

0*578 

0*578 

0-578 

0*578 

0-578 

\ 0-3 

0*615 

0*615 

0*6155 

0*616 

0*616 

0*616 

0*616 

0-616 

0-616 

' 0-616 

0-4 

0*652 

0*652 

0*652 

0*652 

0*653 

0-653 

0*653 

0-653 

0*653 

0-653 

0*5 

0-686S 

0*687 

0-687 

0*688 

0*688 

0*688 

0*688 

0-688 

0*689 

0*689 

0*6 

0*720 

0*720 

0*721 

0*721 

0*721 

0*7215 

0*722 

0-722 

0-722 

0-722 

0-7 

0*751 

0*751 

0*752 

0-752 

0*753 

0*753 

0*753 

0-754 

0-754 

0-754 

0*8 

0*780 

0*780 

0*781 

0*7815 

0*782 

0-782 

0-783 

0-783 

0*783 

0*783 

0*9 

0*806 

0*807 

0*808 

0*808 

0*809 

0*809 

0-810 

0-810 

0-810 

0*811 

10 

0*831 

0*8315 

0*832 

0*833 

0*833 

0-834 

0*834 

0-835 

0*835 

0*835 

11 

0*853 

0*8535 

0*854 

0*855 

0*856 

0*856 

0*857 

0-857 

0*8575 

0*858 

1-2 

0*872 

0*873 

0*874 

0*875 

0*876 

0*876 

0*877 

0-877 

0*878 

0*878 

1*3 

0*890 

0-8S1 

0*892 

» 0*893 

0*893 

0*894 

0*8945 

0-895 

0-895 

0*896 

1-4 

0*9055 

0*907 

0*9075 

0*908 

0*909 

0*910 

0*910 

0*911 

0*911 

0*912 

1*5 

0*919 

0-920 

0*921 

0*922 

0*923 

0-9235 

0*924 

0*9245 

6-926 

0*925 

1-6 

0*931 

0*932 

0*933 

0*934 

0*935 

0-935 

0*936 

0-936® 

0-937 

0*937 

1-7 

0*941 

0*943 

0*9435 

0*944 

0*945 

0*946 

0*946 

0-947 

0-947 

0*948 

1-8 

0*950 

0*9515 

0*9525 

0*953 

0*954 

0-955 

0*955 

0*956 

0-956 

0*956® 

1*9 

0*958 

0*959 

0*960 

0*961 

0*962 

0-962 

0*963 

0*963 

0*964 

0*964 

2*0 

0*965 

0*966 

0*967 

0*967 

0*968 

0*969 

0*969 

0*970 

0*970 

0*970 

2*1 

0*970 

0*971 

0*972 

0*973 

0*9735 

0*974 

0*9745 

0-975 

0*975 

0*976 

2*2 

0*975 

0*976 

0*977 

0*977 

0*978 

0*979 

0*979 

0*979 

0*980 

0*980 

2*3 

0*979 

0*980 

0*981 

0*981 

0*982 

1 0*982 

0*983 j 

0*983 

0*983® 

0*984 

2*4 

0*982 

0*983 

0*984 

0*985 

0*985 

1 0*9855 

! 0*986 j 

0*986 

0*987 

0*987 

2*5 

0*985 

0*986 

0*987 

0*987 

0*988 

1 0*988 

0*9885 

0*989 

0*989 

0*989 

2*6 

0*988 

0*988 

0*989 

0*9895 

0*990 

0*990 

0*991 

0*991 

0*991 

0*991 

2*7 

0*990 

0*990 

0*991 

0*991 

0*992 

0*992 

0*992 ! 

0*993 

0*993 

0*993 

2*8 

0*991 

0*992 

0*9925 

0*993 

0*993 

0*994 

0*994 1 

0*994 

0*994 • 

0*9945 

2*9 

0*993 

0*993 

0*994 

0*994 

0*9945 

0*9945 

0*995 I 

0*995 

0*995 

0*996 

3*0 

0*994 

0*9945 

0*995 

0*995 

0*9955 

0*996 

0*996 1 

0-996 

0*996 

0*996® 

3*1 

0*995 

0*995 

0*996 

0*996 

0*996 

0*997 

0*997 1 

0*997 

0*997 

0*997 

3*2 

0*996 

0*996 

0*9965 

0*997 

0*997 

0*997 

0*997 

0*9975 

0*998 

0*998 

3*3 

0*9965 

0*997 

0*997 

0*997 

0*998 

0*998 

0*998 

i 0*998 

0-998 ■ 

0*998 

3*4 

0*997 

0*997 

0*998 

0*998 

0*998 

0*998 

0*998 

j 0-998 

0*998® ; 

0*999 

3*5 

0-9975 

0-998 

0*998 

0*998 

0*998 

0*9985 

0*999 

0*999 

, 0*999 

0*999 

3*6 

0*998 

0*998 

0*998 

0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

j 0*999 

1 0*999 

0*999 

0.999 

3*7 

0*998 

0*9985 

0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

1 0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

3*8 

0*9985 

0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

j 0*999 

1 0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

3*9 

0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

! 0*999 

1 0*9995 

0*999® 

1*000 

4*0 

0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

0*9995 

i 0*9995 

i 1*000 

1*000 


4*1 

0*999 

0*999 

0*999 

0*9995 

0*9995 

1*000 

1*000 

j 

! 



4*2 

0*999 

0*999 

0*9995 

1*000 

1 1*000 






4*3 

0*999 

0*9995 

1*000 





1 



4*4 

0*9995 

1*000 



i 






4-5 

0*9995 




1 





i 

4*6 

1*000 




1 

i 




1 


Note . — The methods by which “Student” calculated the Metron tables are explained in notes by him 
and K. A. Fisher in that journal, vol. 5, Part 3, 1925, pp. 18-24. The four figures of those values have been 
rounded up to three in the above table, except when the four-figure value concluded with a 5, in w liich case 
it is shown in full. In columns in which values greater than 0*9995 occur the first is written 1-000 and the 
remainder left blank. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 4 

(Reprinted from Table VI of Prof. R. A. Fisher’s Statistical Methods for Research Workers, 
Oliver and Boyd, Ltd., Edinburgh, by kind permission of the author and the publishers.) 

5 Pee Cent. Points of the Disteibution of z. 


Values of v-^. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

8. 

12. 

24. 

CO. 

1 

2*5421 

2*6479 

2*6870 

2-7071 

2*7194 

2-7276 

2*7380 

2*7484 

2*7588 

2-7693 

2 

14592 

1*4722 

1*4765 

1-4787 

14800 

1*4808 

1*4819 

1-4830 

1*4840 

14851 

3 

1*1677 

1*1284 

1*1137 

1*1051 

1*0994 

1*0953 

1*0899 

1*0842 

1-0781 

1*0716 

4 

1*0212 

0*9690 

0*9429 

0*9272 

0*9168 

0*9093 

0*8993 

0*8885 

0*8767 

0*8639 

5 

0’9441 

0-8777 

0-8441 

0*8236 

0-8097 

0-7997 

0*7862 

0*7714 

0*7550 

0-7368 

6 

0*8948 

0*8188 

0-7798 

0-7558 

0-7394 

0-7274 

0-7112 

0*6931 

0*6729 

0*6499 

7 

0*8606 

0-7777 

0-7347 

0-7080 

0*6896 

0-6761 

0-6576 

0*6369 

0*6134 

0*5862 

8 

0*8355 

0-7475 

0*7014 

0-6725 

0*6625 

0-6378 

0-6175 

0-5945 

0-5682 

0-5371 

9 

0*8163 

0-7242 

0*6757 

0-6450 

0-6238 

0-6080 

0-5862 

0*5613 

0*5324 

0-4979 

10 

0*8012 

0-7058 

0-6553 

0*6232 

0*6009 

0*5843 

0-5611 

0-5346 

0-6035 

0-4657 

11 

0*7889 

0*6909 

0*6387 

0-6055 

0-5822 

0*5648 

0-5406 

0-5126 

0-4795 

0-4387 

12 

0-7788 

0*6786 

0-6250 

0-5907 

0*5666 

0*5487 

0-5234 

0-4941 

0-4592 

0*4156 

13 

0*7703 

0*6682 

0*6134 

0-5783 

0*5535 

0*5350 

0*5089 

0-4785 

0*4419 

0-3957 

14 

0*7630 

0-6594 

0*6036 

0-5677 

0-5423 

0-5233 

0*4964 

0*4649 

0-4269 

6*3782 

15 

0*7568 

0-6618 

0*5950 

0-5585 

0*5326 

0-5131 

0-4855 

0*4532 

0-4138 

0-3628 

16 

0*7514 

0-6451 

0*5876 

0*5505 

0*5241 

0*5042 

0*4760 

0*4428 

0-4022 

0*3490 

17 

0*7466 

0-6393 

0*5811 

0*5434 

0*5166 

0*4964 

0-4676 

0*4337 

0-.3919 

0*3366 

18 

0*7424 

0-6341 

0*5753 

0*5371 

0*5099 

0*4894 ; 

0-4602 

0*4255 

0-3827 

0*3253 

19 

0*7386 

0-6295 

0*5701 

0*5315 

0*5040 

0*4832 

0*4535 

0*4182 

0-3743 

0*3151 

20 

0*7352 

0-6254 

0*5654 

0*5265 

0*4986 

0*4776 1 

0-4474 

0*4116 

0-3668 

0*3057 

21 

0*7322 

0-6216 

0*5612 I 

0*5219 

0*4938 

0*4725 ' 

0-4420 

1 

0-4055 

0-3.599 

0*2971 

22 

0*7294 

0-6182 

0*5574 

0*5178 

1 0*4894 

0*4679 

0*4370 ! 

0-4001 

0-3536 

0*2892 

23 

0*7269 

0-6151 

0*5540 

0*5140 

1 0*4854 

0*4636 i 

0*4325 i 

0-3950 

0-3478 

0*2818 

24 1 

1 

0*7246 

0-6123 

0*5508 1 

0*5106 

, 0*4817 

0*4598 ' 

0*4283 

0-3904 

0-3425 

0*2749 

25 ' 

0*7225 

0-6097 

0*5478 ! 

0*5074 

0*4783 

0*4562 ‘ 

0*4244 

0-3862 ■ 

0-3376 

0*2685 

26 i 

0*7205 

0-6073 

0-5451 i 

1 0*5045 

1 0*4752 i 

0*4529 : 

0*4209 

0-3823 

0-3330 

0*2625 

27 j 

0*7187 

0-6051 

0*5427 1 

0*5017 ! 

j 0*4723 

1 0*4499 

0*4176 

0-3786 1 

0-3287 

0*2569 

2S I 

0*7171 

0-6030 

0*5403 

0-4992 

0*4696 

0*4471 i 

0*4146 

0-3752 

0-3248 

0*2516 

29 ! 

0*7155 

0-6011 

0*5382 

j 0-^969 1 

0*4671 

0*4444 i 

0*4117 

0-3720 

0-3211 

0*246() 

30 1 

0*7141. 

0-5994 

0-5362 

; 0*4947 

0*4648 

0*4420 ^ 

0*4090 

0-3691 

0-3176 

0*2419 

60 i 

0-(i933 1 

1 

0-5738 

0-5073 

0*4632 

0*4311 1 

0*4064 

0*3702 i 

0-3255 

1 

0-26.54 

0*1644 

00 

0-672!) 

0-5486 

0-4787 

0*4319 

0*3974 ' 

0*3706 ' 

0*3309 : 

0-2804 

I 

0-2085 i 

0 
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APPENDIX TABLE 5 

(Reprinted from Table VI of Prof. R. A. Fisher’s Statistical Methods for Eesearch Workers, 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, by kind permission of the author and the publishers.) 

1 Pee Cent. Points of the Distribution of 2. 


Values of 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 



12. 

24. 


1 

4- 1535 

4-2585 

4*2974 

4-3175 

4*3297 

4*3379 

4*3482 

4*3585 

4-3689 

4-3794 

2 

2*2950 

2-2976 

2*2984 

2-2988 

2*2991 

2*2992 

2*2994 

2*2997 

2-2999 

2-3001 

3 

1*7649 

1-7140 

1*6915 

1-6786 

1*6703 

1*6645 

1*6569 

1*6489 

1-6404 

1-0314 

4 

1*5270 

1-4452 

1*4075 

1-3856 

1*3711 

1*3609 

1-3473 

1*3327 

1-3170 

1-3000 

5 

1*3943 

1-2929 

1*2449 

1-2164 

1*1974 

1*1838 

1*1656 

1*1457 

1-1239 

1-0997 

6 

1*3103 

1-1955 

1*1401 

1-1068 

1*0843 

1*0680 

1*0460 

1*0218 

0-9948 

0-9643 

7 

1*2526 

1-1281 

1*0672 

1-0300 

1*0048 

0*9864 

0*9614 

0*9335 

0-9020 

0-8668 

8 

1*2106 

1*0787 

1*0135 

0-9734 

0*9459 

0*9259 

0*8983 

0*8673 

0-8319 

0-7904 

9 

1*1786 

1*0411 

0*9724 

0*9299 

0*9006 

0*8791 

0*8494 

0*8157 

0-7769 

0-7306 

10 

1*1535 

1*0114 

0*9399 

0*8954 

0*8646 

0*8419 

0*8104 

0*7744 

0-7324 

0-6816 

11 

1*1333 

0*9874 

0*9136 

0*8674 

0*8354 

0*8116 

0*7785 

0*7405 

0-6968 

0-6408 

12 

1*1166 

0*9677 

0*8919 

0*8443 

0*8111 

0*7864 

0*7520 

0*7122 

0-6649 

0-6061 

13 

1*1027 

0*9511 

0*8737 

0*8248 

0*7907 

0*7652 

0*7295 

0*6882 

0-6386 

0-5761 

14 

1*0909 

0*9370 

0*8581 

0*8082 

0*7732 

0*7471 

0*7103 

0*6675 

0-6159 

0-5500 

15 

1*0807 

0*9249 

0*8448 

0*7939 

0*7582 

0*7314 

0*6937 

0*6496 

0-5961 

0-5269 

If) 

1*0719 

0*9144 

0*8331 

0*7814 

0*7450 

0*7177 

0*6791 

0*6339 

0-5786 

0-5064 

17 

1-0641 

0*9051 

0*8229 

0*7705 

0*7335 

0*7057 

0*6663 

0*6199 

0-5630 

0-4879 

18 

1 0572 

0*8970 

0*8138 

0*7607 

0*7232 

0*6950 

0*6549 

0*6075 

0-6491 

0-4712 

19 

1*0511 

0*8897 

0*8057 

0*7521 

0*7140 

0*6854 

0*6447 

0*5964 

0-5366 

0-4560 

20 

1*0457 

0*8831 

0*7985 

0*7443 

0*7058 

0*6768 

0*6355 

0*5864 

0-5253 

0-4421 

21 

1*0408 i 

0*8772 

0*792() 

0*7372 

0*6984 

0*6690 

0*6272 

0*5773 

0-5150 

0-4294 

22 

1*0363 1 

0*8719 

0*78()0 1 

0*7309 

0*()916 

0*6620 

0*6196 

0*5691 

0-5056 

0-4176 

23 

1*0322 

0*8670 

0*7806 1 

0*7251 

0*6855 

0*6555 

0*6127 

0*5615 

0-4969 

0-4068 

24 

1*0285 

0*8626 

0*7757 1 

0*7197 

0*6799 

0*6496 

0*6064 

0*5545 

0-4890 

0-3967 

25 

1*0251 

0*8585 

0*7712 

0*7148 

0*6747 

0*6442 

0*6006 

0*5481 

0-4816 

0-3872 

2() 

1*0220 

0*8548 

0*7()70 

0*7103 

0*()699 

0*6392 

0*5952 

0*5422 

0-4748 

0-3784 

27 

1*0191 

0*8513 

0*7631 

0*7062 

0*6655 

0*6346 

0*5902 

0*5367 

0-4685 

0-3701 

28 

1*0164 

0*8481 

0*7595 

0*7023 

0*6614 

0*6303 

0*5856 

0*5316 

0-4626 

0-3624 

29 

1*0139 

0*8451 

0*7562 

0*6987 

0*6576 

0*6263 

0*5813 

0*5269 

0-4570 

0-3550 

30 

1*0116 

0*8423 

0*7531 

0*6954 

0*6540 

0*6226 

0*5773 

0*5224 

0-4519 

0-3481 

flO 

0*9784 

0*8025 

0*7086 : 

0*6472 i 

0*6028 

0*5687 ' 

0*5189 1 

0*4574 , 

0-3746 

0-23.52 


0*9462 

0*7636 

0*()f)5l 

0*5999 

0.5522 

0*5152 ' 

0*4604 ! 

0*3908 

0-2913 
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APPENDIX TABLE 6 

Distribution Function of yf for One Degree of Freedom for Values of from y- = 0 to 

y ^ = 1 by steps of 0 - 01 . 


x * 

P 

A 


P 

A 

0 

1-00000 

7966 

0-50 

0-47950 

436 

001 

0-92034 

3280 

0-51 

0-47614 

430 

002 

0-88754 

2505 

0-52 

0-47084 

423 

003 

0-86249 

2101 

0-53 

0-46661 

418 

004 

0-84148 

1842 

0-54 

0-46243 

411 

005 

0-82306 

1656 

0-55 

0-45832 

406 

006 

0-80650 

1516 

0-56 

0-45426 

400 

007 

0-79134 

1404 

0-57 

0-45026 

395 

008 

0-77730 

1312 

0-58 

0-44631 

389 

0*09 

0-76418 

1235 

0-59 

0-44242 

384 

010 

0-75183 

1169 

0-60 

0-43858 

379 

Oil 

0-74014 

1111 

0-61 

0-43479 

374 

012 

0-72903 

1060 

0-62 

0-43105 

369 

013 

0-71843 

1015 

0-63 

0-42736 

365 

014 

0-70828 

974 

0-64 

0-42371 

360 

015 

0-69854 

938 

0-65 

0-42011 

355 

0*16 

0-68916 

905 

0-66 

0-41656 

351 

017 

0-68011 

874 

0-67 

0-41305 

346 

* 0*18 

0-67137 

845 

0-68 

0-40959 

343 

019 

0-66292 

820 

0-69 

0-40616 

338 

0‘20 

0-65472 

795 

0-70 

0-40278 

334 

0*21 

0-64677 

773 

0-71 

0*39944 

330 

0*22 

0-63904 

752 

0-72 

0-39614 

326 

0-23 

0-63152 

731 

0-73 

0*39288 

322 

0*24 

0-62421 

713 

0-74 

0-38966 

318 

0-25 

0-61708 

696 

0-75 

0-38648 

315 

0-26 

0-61012 

679 

0-76 

0*38333 

311 

0-27 

0-60333 

663 

0-77 

0-38022 

308 

0-28 

0-59670 

648 

0-78 

0-37714 

304 

0-29 

0-59022 

634 

0-79 

0-37410 

301 

0*30 

0-58388 

620 

0-80 

0-37109 

297 

0-31 

0-57768 

607 

0-81 

0-36812 

294 

0-32 

0-57161 

595 

0-82 

0-36518 

291 

0-33 

0-56566 

583 

0-83 

0-36227 

! 287 

034 

0-55983 

572 

0-84 

0-35940 

285 

0-35 

0-55411 

560 

0-85 

0-35655 

281 


0-54851 

551 

0-86 

0-35374 

278 

0*37 

0-54300 

540 

0-87 

0-35096 

276 

0-38 

0-53760 

530 

0-88 ; 

0-34820 

272 

0-39 

0-53230 

521 

0-89 

0-34548 

270 

040 

0-52709 

512 

0-90 

0-34278 

267 

041 

0-52197 

503 

0-91 

0-34011 

264 

042 

0-51694 

495 

0-92 

0-33747 

261 

043 

0-51199 

487 

0-93 

0-33486 

258 

044 

0-50712 

479 

0-94 

0-33228 

256 

045 

0-50233 

471 

0-95 

0-32972 

253 

046 

0-49762 

463 

0-96 

0-32719 

251 

047 

0-49299 

457 

0-97 

0-32468 

248 

048 

0-48842 

449 

0-98 

0-32220 

246 

049 

0-48393 

443 

0-99 ’ 

0-31974 

243 

0-50 

0-47950 

436 

1-00 

0-31731 

241 
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A-bortion, distribution of women according to term 
of, (Table 1.23), 26. 

Abrupt distributions, corrections fox grouping to, 
79 ; refs., 85-6. 

Absolute moments, 56 ; Liapounoff’s inequality 
for, (Exercise 3.14), 88. 

Accidents, exemplified by Poisson distribution, 
124. 

Adyanthaya, N, K., refs., distribution of frequency 
constants in small samples, (under Pearson), 
228. 

Age, correlation witli bigbesb audible pitch, 
(Table 14.1), 325 ; (Example 14.1), 331. 

Agreement, coefficient of, 427—9 ; significance of, 
429-35. 

Agricultural Research Institute, Oxford, data 
from Report of, (Table 1.9), 9. 

Alcoholism and crime, Groring’s data on, (Table 
14.6), 356. 

and health, (Exercise 14.12), 366. 

Anomon, 0., data from (hair and eye -colour), 
(Table 12.4), 300. 

Anthropometric Committee of British Association, 
data from Report of, (Table 1.7), 8 ; 
(Table 1.10), 10. 

Antimode, definition of, 35. 

Approximations to sampling distributions, sec 
Sampling distributions. 

Arithmetic mean, sec Mean, arithmetic. 

Aroian, L. A., fitting of Typo B distribution to 
data, (Example 6,4), 150 ; rofs., Typo B 
series, 160. 

Arrays, in bivariate distributions, 327. 

Association, generally, 308--23 ; coefficients of, 
310-13 ; partial, 313-17 ; illusory, 317-18. 

Asymmetrical distributions, 10 ; see Skewness. 

Attributes, sampling of, 197-201 ; in Poisson dis- 
tribution, (Exerciser 8.2), 203 ; in finite 
populations, (Exercise 8.3), 203. 

Australian marriages, distribution of, (Table 1.8), 
9 ; moments of, (Bxampbi 3.1), 50-2 ; 
and /ig of, (Exarnph' 3.16), 82. 

Average, see Mean. 

corrections to niomeuts, 74-5; see also 

SliepparxFs corrections . 

6, (sampling valiK'. of measure of skewne*ss), 
279-80. 

Babington Smith, B., data from, on random num- 
bers, (Table 8.3), 189 ; Random Sampling 
ISIumbers, 193, 197 ; refs, (ruider ICendall), 


202 ; distribution of Spearman’s /?, problem 
of m rankings, method of paired com- 
parisons, 436. 

Baker, G. A., distribution of means in Type A 
series, (Exercise 10.7), 252. 

Bayes, T., refs., doctrine of chances, 183. 

Bayes’ theorem, 175-7; postulate, 176-8; com- 
parison with maximum likelihood, 1 78-80 ; 
in estimating proportion of attributes, 200 ; 
(Exercise 8.5), 293. 

Beans, distribution of, (Table 1.15), 20 ; histogram 
of, (Figure 1.4), 20 ; fitting of Pearson dis- 
tribution to, (Example 6.1), 143-4 ; Gram- 
Charlier series fitted to, (Example 6.2), 151. 

Bemouilli polynomials, definition of, 58. 

numbers, footnote, 69 ; 71, 78. 

Bernstein, S., refs., extension of central limit 
theorem, 183. 

1^2 (skewness and kurfcosis), 81 ; standard errors 
of, 225 ; sampling distributions of, 279-80, 
(Exercise 11.17), 289; generalised 82. 

B-funebion, in summing binomial, 120, 

Bias in sampling, 187-90 ; in choosing plants, 
(Example 8.1), 187-8; in scale reading, 
(Example 8.2), 188 ; in reading randomising 
machine, (Example 8.3), 189; in crop- 
reporting, (Example 8.4), 189-90. 

Binomial distribution, general properties, 116-20 ; 
moments of, 117, (Example 3.2), 52 ; dis- 
tribution function of, 119—20 ; jq and yg 
of, (Example 3.17), 82; factorial moments 
of, (Exercise 3.6), 87 ; limiting form, 

(Example 4.6), 103 ; arising from mixed 
population, 122-4 ; with negative index, 
125-6 and (Exorcise 5.7), 136; bivariate 
form, 133-4; cumulants of, (Exercise 5.1), 
135 ; incomplete moments of, (Exercises 
5.2 and 5.3), 135 ; in sampling of attributes, 
198 ; distribution of means of, (Exampk' 
10.8), 243. 

Birth-rates, distribution of in Local L^ovt'riiment 
Areas, (Table 1.1), 3 ; frer|iic;'ncv ])olygon 
of, (Table 1.1), 4. 

Biserial 356-8. 

Bivariate binomial distribution, 133-4. 

f re queucy - di st ri but i ons , 19—22. 

moments and cimudants, 79-81 ; standard 

errors of, 211 ; /^-statistics and cuiiiuiants, 
281-3. 

normal distribution, 22; (Example 3.15), 

79-80; moments of, (Exercise 3.15), 89; 
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as limit of bh^ariate binomial, 133-4 ; 
correlation, and regression of, 334—6 ; mnlti- 
variate form, 376-7. 

Bivariate Poisson distribution, (Exercise 5.8), 136. 

Borel, E., refs., Traiie du Galcul des Probab'ilitSs, 
22, 183. 

Bortkiewicz, L. von, data from on suicide, (Table 
1.6), 7. 

Bose, S. S., distribution of variance ratio, (Exer- 
cise 14.8), 365. 

Bowley, A. L., refs., F. F. Edgeworth's Contribu- 
tions to Mathematical Statistics, 160 ; repre- 
sentative method, 202. 

Brood-mares, distribution of fecrmdity in, (Table 
1.20), 24. 

Call discount rate, distribution of Tveekly returns 
according to, (Table 1.26), 28. 

Camp, B. H., refs., distribution functions of bi- 
nomial and liypergeometric, 134. 

Card-shuffling, tested by (Example 12.1), 297—9 ; 
tested by rankings, (Example 16.5), 420. 

Carleman, T., criteria for uniqueness in the prob- 
lem of moments, 109 ; refs., Les fonctions 
quasi'analytiques, 114. 

Carver, H. C., Sheppard corrections for discrete 
variables, 85. 

Cauchy distribution, (Example 3.12), 67-8 ; char- 
acteristic function of, (Example 4.2), 95-6 ; 
distribution of mean of samples from, 
(Example 10.1), 233-4 and (Example 10.15), 
247. 

Cave, B. M., refs., sampling of correlation co- 
efficient (under Co-operative Study), 363. 

Census of Population, data from Housing Report, 
(Table 1.24), 27. 

of Production, data from, on size of firms, 

(Table 1.17), 23. 

Central Limit Theorem, 180-3. 

Characteristic functions, as moment -generating 
functions, 54 ; general theory of, 90-115 ; 
limiting properties of, 99-104 ; multi- 
variate, 104-5 ; conditions for a function 
to be, 98-9 ; in sampling distributions, 
242-6. 

Charlier, C. V. L., Tyjjes A and B series, 147 {see 
Grain-Charlier series) ; refs., expansion of 
frequency functions, 160. 

Cheshire, L., refs., significance of correlation co- 
efficient, (xmder E. S. Pearson), 363. 

Chi-square, see y}. 

;^;--distribution ; generally, 290-307 ; properties 
of, 292-7 ; in 2 x 2 tables, 303 ; correction 
for continuity, 303-4 ; as square con- 
tingency, 319. 

Cholera, inoculation against, (Table 12.6), 302 ; 
(Example 13.1), 309; (Example 13.2), 
311-12; (Example 13.3), 313. 


Church, A. E. R., sampling moments, 256 ; refs., 
284-5. 

Circular triads, in preferences, 423. 

Class -frequency, definition, 2. 

Class -interval, definition, 2 ; ambiguities in, 5. 

Cloudiness, distribution of days according to, 
(Table 1.11), 10. 

Cochran, W. O., refs., -distribution, 305. 

“ Cocked-hat ” as synonym for unimodal, 29. 

Coefficients of association, contingency, correlation, 
etc., sec under Association, Contingency, 
Correlation, etc. 

Coin-tossing, as example of sampling of attributes, 
(Example 8.9), 198. 

Colligation, coefficient of, 311. 

Combinatorial method, in sampling of A; -statistics, 
see ^-statistics. 

Comparisons, paired, see Paired comparisons. 

Conrrie, L. J., refs., Tables of arc tan a and log 
(1 160. 

Concentration, coefficient of, 43 ; curve of, 43-4 
and (Figure 2.3), 44. 

Concordance, coefficient of, 411; ^ee also m 
rankings. 

Consistence, coefficient of, 425. 

Contingency j 318-22 ; coefiicient of, 319. 

Continuity correction to 303-5. 

Continuous frequency functions, 13 ; sampling 
from, 197. 

Continuum, probability in, 170. 

Co-operative Study on correlation coefficient, refs., 
363. 

Cornish, E. A., refs., moments and cumulants in 
specification of distributions, 160. 

Corrections for grouping in calculation of moments, 
30, 41 ; when distribution is abrupt, 79, 
refs., 85-6 ; see also Sheppard’s corrections. 

Correlation, coefficient of product-moment, gener- 
ally, 324—67 ; definition, 329 ; calculation 
of, 330-4 ; in bivariate normal distribution, 
334; sampling of, 336-48; standard error 
of, (Example 9.6), 211 ; Fisher’s trans- 
formation of, 345 ; tables of (David), 345. 

coefficient of multiple correlation, 380-1 ; 

sampling of, 381-5. 

coefficient of partial, 368-79 ; definLition, 

370 ; in terms of coefficients of lower orders, 
372 ; geometrical interpretation, 372-3 ; 
examples of, (weather and crops. Example 

15.1) , 373-5, (crime and religion. Example 

15.2) , 375-6 ; in multivariate normal dis- 
tribution, 376-8 ; sampling distribution of, 
378-9. 

intra-class, 358-62. 

rank, generally, 388-421 ; Spearman’s co- 
efficient, 388-91 ; sampling of, 394-403 ; 
coefficient t, 391-3; sampling of, 403-8. 
See also m rankings. 
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Correlation ratios, definition, 351 ; sampling dis- 
tribution in uncorrelated normal population, 
352-3 ; relation with multiple correlation, 
381 ; for ranked data (Wallis), 437. 

Covariance, definition, 79 ; notation for, 2()4 ; 
calculation of, 330 ; distribution of in 
normal samples, 339-42. 

Cows, distribution of according to age and milk- 
yield, (Table 1.25), 27. 

Craig, C. C., corrections to moments of discrete 
distribution, 77, refs., 85; (Exercise 3.13), 
88 ; sampling of cumulants, 256, refs., 
285. 

Cramer, H., convergence of Gram-gharlier series, 
151-2, 169, refs., 160 ; central limit theorem, 
181-3 ; distribution of a ratio (Exercise 
10.8), 252 ; refs., Random Variables and 
Probability Distributions, 114, 183, 250. 

Crime and alcoholism, Goring’s data on, (Table 
14.6), 356. 

correlation with religion, (Example 15.2), 

375. 

Crop -reporters, bias in, (Example 8.4), 189—90. 

Crops, correlation with weather, (Example 15.1), 
373. 

Cuckoo’s eggs, distribution of length of, (Exercise 
14.13), 366. 

Cumulants, definition, 60 ; invariantiv© properties 
of, 61 ; relations with moments, 61-4 ; 
existence of, 64-5 ; calculation of, 66-8 ; 
in bivariate case, 80 ; Sheppard’s correc- 
tions to, 78 and (multivariate case) 80-1 ; 
generating functions for, 90 ; of normal 
distribution, 129. 

Cumulative function, 90. 

Curve of concentration, see Concentration. 

Dairy farms, distribution according to costs of 
milk -production, (Table 1.9), 9- 

David, F. K., distribution of difference of Type 
III variates, (Exercise 10.6), 252 ; Tables 
oj the Correlation Ooejficient, 346, refs., 
363. 

Davies, O. L., refs., estimation of standard devia- 
tion, 228. 

Deaf-mutes, distribution of childi'en of, (Table 
1.19), 24. 

Deaths, from scarlet fever, (Table 1.3), 5 ; dis- 
tribution of, according to age at death, 
(Table 1.12), 11. 

Deciles, definition, 36 ; interdecile range, 38 ; 
standard errors of, 225. 

de Finetti, B., refs., calculation of mean difference, 
47. 

Degrees of freedom, in -distribution, 292 ; in 
contingency table, 299. 

de la Vall6e Poussin, C. J., refs., Cours d’’ analyse, 
footnote, 233. 

A.S. 


Demoivr©, A., discoverer of normal distribution, 

131. 

Den joy. A., theorem on uniqueness of quasi - 
analytic functions, (Exercise 4.10), 115. 

Dice, throws with, Weldon’s data (Table 1.14), 19 ; 
(Table 1.16), 23; (Example 8.10), 199; 
(Table 12.5), 301. 

Digits, distribution of, from telephone directory, 
(Table 1.4), 6. 

Direct probability, see Probability. 

Dirichlet integrals, in Inversion Theorem, 91-2. 

Discontinuous frequency -functions, 12. 

variate, examples of distribution according 

to, 6-7. 

Dispersion, measures of, 38-48 ; see also Standard 
Deviation. 

Distribution curve, 36-7. 

functions, 12-15 ; determined by character- 
istic function, 91—4 ; limiting properties of, 
99-104, 110-13 ; determination by mo- 
ments, 106—10 ; standard distributions, 
116-63, see also Standard Distributions ; 
relation with probability, 172—3. 

Doodson, A. T., relation of mean, median and 
mode, 35, 46 ; refs., 47. 

Dorge, K., refs., axiomatisation of von Mises’ 
theory of probability, 183. 

Dressel, P. L., refs., seminvariants, 84—5, 285, 

Edgeworth, F. Y., citing Weldon’s dice data, 
(Table 1.14), 19 ; form of Crani-Charlier 
series, 148—9; refs., law of error, 160. 

Edwards, J., refs.. Integral Calcnlus, footnote, 68 
and footnote, 221. 

Eells, W. C., formulae for probable errors of 
correlation, coefficients, 410, refs., 436. 

Egyptian skulls, distribution of, (Table 1.22), 
25. 

Elderton, B. M., data on health of son and alcohol- 
ism of father, (Exercise 14.12), 366. 

Elderton, Sir William P., Hardy’s method of calcu- 
lating factorial moments, 59 ; corrections 
for moments when the distribution is sym- 
metrical, 85 and (Exercise 3.10), 87-8 ; 
fitting of Pearson distributions, 143 ; on 
Gram -Char lier series, 153 ; tables of 2 ^, 293 ; 
refs., Frequency Curves and Correlation, 85, 
160. 

Error, standard, see Standard Error. 

Estimates, of proportions of attributes, 199-200 ; 
in large samples generally, 201-3 ; of a 
ranking, 421. 

Euler -Maclaurin sum formula, 69. 

Expectation, 84. See also Mean Values. 

Extreme values of sample, distribution of, 217-22. 

Eye -colour, relation with hair- colour, (Example 

12.3) , 299 ; in parent and child, (Example 

13.4) , 314. 

aa 
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Factorial moments, 56-60 ; definition, 56 ; in 
terms of ordinary moments, 57-8 ; calcu- 
lation of, 58-60 ; Sheppard^s corrections 
to, 77-8 ; generating function for, 90 ; of 
binomial, 118 ; of hypergeometric, (Exer- 
cise 5.4), 185. 

Families deficient in room space, distribution of, 
(Table 1.24), 27. 

Fanel, J., theorem on distribution of digits in 
* matbematical tables, footnote, 193. 

Fathers, height of, distribution of sons according 
to, (Table 14.3), 327, 

Fay, E. A., data from Marriages of ths Deaf in 
America^ (Table 1.19), 24. 

Fecimdity, distribution of brood-mares according 
to, (Table 1.20), 24. 

Feeding and teeth in infants, (Example 12.5), 304. 

Fieller, E. C., refs, distribution of a ratio, 250. 

Filon, L. IT. Gr., refs, (under Pearson), standard 
errors of frequency constants, 229. 

Finite populations, sampling from, 283-4. 

Finney, D. J,, sampling of variance ratio, (Exercise 
14.8), 365. 

Firms in the Food, Drink and Tobacco Trades, 
distribution of, (Table 1.17), 23. 

First hands at wMst, distribution of, (Table 5.4), 
128 ; (Example 12.1), 299—300. 

First Limit Theorem, 100-1 ; con'verse of, 101-3. 

Fisher, Arne, modified form of Gram-Charlier 
series, 153; fitting of Type B to data 
(Example 6.4), 156 ; refs., Frequertcy 

Curves, 160. 

Fisher, E. A., Sheppard’s corrections, 75-7 ; 
introduction of word “ cumulant,” 85 ; 
random sampling numbers, 194, 197 ; dis- 
tribution of mean deviation, 215 ; dis- 
tribution of extreme, 220 ; s-distribution, 
see 2 -distribution ; /^-statistics, 256, 268 ; 
measures of departure from normality, 
(Exercise 11.16), 289 ; tables of 293; 
normal approximation to 294-5 ; dis- 
tribution of when parameter estimated 
from data, 301 ; distribution of variances 
and covariance in normal samples, 340 ; 
transformation of correlation coefficient, 
345 ; distribution of multiple correlation 
coefficient (Exercises 15.6 and 15.7), 387 ; 
refs., moments and cumiilants in specifica- 
tion of distributions, 160 ; mathematics of 
statistics, 184; inverse probability, 184; 
distribution of mean deviation, 228 ; dis- 
tribution of extreme values, 228 ; distribu- 
tion of correlation coefficient, 250, 363 ; 
distribution of well-known statistics, 250 ; 
applications of Student’s distribution, 250 ; 
A’-statistics, 285 ; distribution of x^> 305 ; 
distribution of partial coefficients, 386 ; 
distribution of multiple correlation, 386. 


Food, Drink and Tobacco Trades, distribution of 
firms, (Table 1.17), 23. 

Footrule, Spearman’s, 436. 

Frecbet, M., proof of Second Limit Theorem, 112, 
113, refs., 114. 

Frequency (class-frequency), definition of, 2. 

Frequency-distributions, generally, 1-28 ; genesis 
of, 18. 

Frequency -functions, 12-15; discontinuous, 12; 
determined by characteristic function, 91-4 ; 
normalisation of, 156-9. 

Frequency -polygons, 4 ; bivariate form, 20. 

Friedman, M., tests of significance in m rankings, 
420, refs., 436. 

Frisch, B., moments of bindtnial, 58 and (Exercise 
5.3) 135 ; refs., moments and cumulants, 
85, 134 ; correlation analysis, 386. 

Galbrun, E,, convergence of Gram-Charlier series, 
152. 

Galton, Sir Francis, data from Natural Inheritance, 
(Example 13.4), 314 ; correlation, 363. 

Galton’s ogive, see Distribution curve. 

Galvani, L., refs, (under Gini), median for qualita- 
tive characteristics, 47. 

72 (skewness and kurtosis), 82. 

J’-function, in summing Poisson series, 122. 

Garwood, F., data from, (Table 12.1), 297-8; 
refs., fiducial limits for Poisson distribution, 
305. 

Geary, R. C., distribution of measures of departure 
from normality, (Exercise 11.16), 289; 
distribution of a ratio, (Exercise 10.9), 253 
and refs., 250. 

Geiger, H., see Rutherford. 

Generating functions, for moments and cumulants, 
90. See also Characteristic functions. 

Geometric mean, see Mean, geometric. 

German women, distribution of suicides, (Table 

1.6) , 7. 

Gilby, W. H., data from, on intelligence and 
clothing in schoolchildi'en, (Table 13.1), 320. 

Gini, C., coefficient of concentration, 43 ; co- 
efficient of mean difference, 42 ; standard 
error, 216, 225 ; refs., mean difference, 47 ; 
median for qualitative characteristics, 47. 

Glossina nvorsitans (tsetse fly), distribution of 
trypanosbmes in, (Table 1.13), 12. 

Goring, C., data on alcoholism and crime, (Table 

14.6) , 356. 

Gosset, W. S., see “ Student.” 

Grades, 408 ; relation with ranks, 408-10. 

Graduation curve, see Distribution curve. 

Grain, distribution of plots according to yield of, 
(Table 1.18), 23. 

Gram-Charlier series. Type A, 147-54 ; Edge- 
worth’s form, 148-50 ; fitting to bean 
data, (Example 6,2), 151 ; distribution of 
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means from, (Exercise 10.7), 252 ; Type B, 
154-6; Type C, 160. 

, Greenwood, M., dsla on industrial accidents, 
(Table 5.3), 124 ; on inoculation against 
cholera, (Example 13.1), 309. 

Grouping of frequency-distributions, corrections 
for, see Sheppard’s corrections. 

Gumbel, E. J., distribution of mth values, 220-2 
and refs., 228. 


Haines, J., refs, (under Pearson), use of range, 228. 

Hair-colour, relation with eye-colour, (Example 
12.3), 299-300. 

Haldane, J. B. S., refs., cumulants and moments 
of binomial, 134 and (Exercise 5.1), 135; 

with small expectations, 305 ; normalisa- 
tion of frequency functions, 305 and (Exer- 
cise 12.1), 306. 

Half-invariants (seminvariants),^.5e6 Cumulants. 

Hall, Sir A. D., data on yield of grain, (Table 1.18), 
23. 

Hall, P., refs, distribution of mean from rectangular 
population, 250 ; 'multiple correlation, 386. 

Hamburger, H., problem of moments, 107 and 
refs., 114. 

Hardy, Sir G. P., calculation of factorial moments, 
59. 

Harmonic mean, see Mean, Harmonic. 

Hartley, H. O., distribution of range, 224 and 
refs., 228. 

Health of son and alcoholism of parent, (Exercise 
14.12), 366. 

Height, distribution of men according to, (Table 
1.7), 8; frequency -polygon of, (Figure 1.3), 
8 ; mean, (Example 2.1), 39-1 ; median, 
(Example 2.4), 35 ; quarbiles, (Example 
2.5), 36; distribution curve, (Figure 2.2), 
37 ; mean de-viation and standard devia- 
tion, (Example 2.6), 39—40 ; mean differ- 
ence, (Example 2.8), 45-6; factorial and 
ordinary moments (Example 3.7), 59-60 ; 
fitted to normal curve, (Table 5.5), 132; 
standard error of mean, (Example 9.1), 207. 

, in fathers and sons, (Table 14.3), 327 ; 

correlation, (Example 14.5), 337. 

, distribution of plants according to, (Table 

8.1), 187. 

Heilman, M., data on teeth and feeding in infants, 
(Example 12.5), 304. 

Helly, W., theorems on convergent sequences of 
functions, 10 0, 112. 

llelnocrt, W., distribution of mean deviation, 215 ; 
distribution of sums of squares, 260, 305. 

Henderson, J., refs., expansion in tetrachoric 
functions, 160. 

Hermite, C., polynomials, 145, 160. Sec Tcheby- 
cheff-Hermite polynomials. 


Heron, D., refs, (under Pearson), coefficients of 
association, 322. 

Heterotypic frequency-distributions, 145. 

Highest audible pitch and age, bivariate distribu- 
ticki according to, (Table 14,1), 326; corre- 
lations and regressions, (Example 14.1), 
331; correlation ratios (Example 14.11), 
351-2. 

Hilferty, M. H., limiting distribution of 294-6 
and refs, (under Wilson), 305. 

Hilton, J., refs., inquiry by sample, 202. 

Histogram, 4; bivariate, 20. 

Hojo, T., refs., distribution of median, quartiles 
and semi-interquartile range, 228. 

Homoscedastic distributions, 335. 

Hooker, R, H., data on weather and crops, 
(Example 15.1), 373 and refs., 386. 

Hotelling, H., distribution of Spearman’s p, 401 
and refs., 436. 

Hsu, C, T., sampling cumulants of normal dis- 
tribution, 275 and refs., 285. 

Hypergeometric distribution, generally, 126—8 ; 
moments of, 127 ; example of, (Table 5.4), 
128 ; factorial moments of, (Exercise 5.4), 
135 ; limiting forms of, 132-3. 

fimction, 127. 

Hypothetical population, 187. 

Illusory association, 317. 

Income, distribution of persons by, (Table 1.2), 3 ; 
histogram of, (Figure 1.2), 4 ; distribution 
curve^of, (Figure 2.1), 37. 

Incomplete moments, 43 ; of binomial, refs., 134 
and (Exercises 5.2, 5.3), 135. 

Independence, definition, 21; in association tables, 
309 ; in bivariate frequency tables, 326. 

Index, distribution of, see Ratio. 

Induction, in finding sampling distributions, 
246-S. 

Inequalities for moments, 56 ; refs. (Shohat), 86 ; 
Liapoiinoff’s, 56 and (Exorcise 3.14), 88. 

Inoculation against cholera, sec Cliolera. 

against tuberculosis in cattle, (Exercise 12.7 ),. , 

307. I 

Intelligence, distribution of schoolcMldrcii accord- '^ 
ing to, (Example 13.6), 320. 

Interdecile range, 38. 

Interquartile range, 38 ; standard error of soiiii- 
interquartile range, (Example 9.8), 214. 

Interval (class -interval), set under Class. 

Intra-class correlation, 358-62. 

Inverse probability, 176 ; see Bayt's' theorem. 

Inversion theorem, 91-8 ; examples of use of, 
94-8. 

Irregular Kollektiv of von Miscs, 171-2. 

Irwin, J. 0., distribution of means, (Exercises 
10.3 and 10.4), 251 and refs., 251. 
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J-sliaped distribution, 10. 

Jackson, Dunham, on indeterminacy of rnedian, 
46 and refs., 47. 

Jeffreys, H., logic of probability, 165; refs., 
Tlieory of Probability, 184. 

Jensen, A., refs., representative mdthod in 
statistics, 202. 

Johannsen, W., bean data cited by Pretorius, 
{Table 1.15), 20. 

Johnson, W. E., logic W probability, 165 ; refs., 
Logic, 184. 

Jordan, C., refs., Statistique matheTnatique, 160 ; 
Type B series (Exercises 6.4 and 6.5), 161-2. 

Jorgensen, IS*. B., tables of Tchebycheff-Hermite 
polynomials, 147, 151 ; refs., Unders&gelser 
over Prequensfiader og Korrelation, 160. 

-statistics, definition 256 ; general properties, 
256-60 ; samplirtg cnmulants of, 260-89 ; 
in multivariate case, 281-3. 

K, as criterion of type in Pearson distributions, 140. 

ICelley, T. L., tables of 2^^ 293 ; tables of correla- 
tion coefficient, 375 and refs., 386 ; refs., 
KelUy ^Statistical Tables, 386. 

Kendall, M. Gr., data from, (Table 1.4), 6 ; Shep- 
pard corrections, 75 ; multivariate cnnan- 
lants, 80; randomness, 172; maximum 
likelihood, 179 ; data from, (Table 8.3), 189 ; 
Bandom Sampling Numbers, 193, 197 ; 
refs., Sheppard corrections, 85 ; multi- 
variate sampling formulae, 85 ; random- 
ness, 184 ; maximum likelihood, 184 ; 
randomness and random sampling numbers, 
202 ; ^-statistics, 285 ; rank correlation 
and paired comparisons, 436. 

Kendall, S. P. H., refs., distribution of Speannan’s 
p, 436. 

Keynes, J. M., (now Lord Keynes), on probability, 
165 ; refs., Treatise on Probability, 184. 

Kiser, C. Y., refs., pitfalls in sampling, 202. 

Koga, Y., data from, (Table 14.1), 325. 

Kollektiv of von Mises, 171-2. 

Kolniogoroff, A., probability as abstract ensembles, 
165 ; refs., Cfrundbegriffe der Wahrschein- 
lichkeitstheorie, 184. 

Kondo, T., refs., standard error of mean square 
contingency, 321, 322. 

Kiillback, S., refs., distributions and characteristic 
fimctions, 251, 363; and (Exercises 10.2 
and 10.5) 251, 252, (Exercise 14.7), 364-5. 

Kurtosis, 82. 

Laplace, P. S. (Marquis de), characteristic func- 
tions, 113 ; continued fraction for the 
normal distribution, 129-30 ; succession 
rule (Example 7.7), 177; early work on 
Central Limit Theorem, 180. 


Large samples, approximations in theory of, 201-2. 
See Standard Error. 

Laterality of hand and eye, fExereise 13.5), 323, 

Latter, 0. H., data on length of cuckoo’s eggs, 
(Exercise 14.13), 366. 

Lawley, D. N., sampling cnmulants of ^-statistics, 
275 and refs, (under Hsu), 285. 

Least squares, in determination of regression lines, 
328-9, 368. 

Lee, A., data from, on fecundity of mares, (Table 
1.20), 24; on stature of fathers and sori$, 
(Table 14.3), 327 ; refs., sampling of correla- 
tion coefficient, (under Co-operative Study), 
363. 

Legendre, P. A. IVt., distribution of mean from 
rectangular population, 250. 

Leibniz, G. W., logic of probabilities, 165. 

Leptokurtosis, 82. 

Ldvy, P., refs., CaZcul des Probabilites, 22, 184; 
characteristic functions, 113, 114. 

Liapounoff, A., inequality for moments, 56 and 
(Exercise 3.14), 88 ; proof of Central Limit 
Theorem, 180, 183 ; refs., limit theorems in 
probability, 184. 

Likelihood, 176; principle of maximum likelihood, 
178-80 ; in estimating proportion of attri- 
butes, 199-200 ; relation with Bayes’ 
theorem, 178-80 and (Exercise 8.5), 203. 

Limit theorems for distributions, see First Limit 
Theorem, Second Limit Theorem. 

Lindeberg, J. W., condition for validity of Central 
Limit Theorem, 181. 

Linear regression, 327-9, 368-76. 

Location, measures of, 29-38. See Mean, etc. 

Lottery sampling, 192. 

m rankings, 410-21. 

Macaulay’s essays, distribution of sentence length 
in, (Table 1.21), 25. 

Male births, distribution of registration districts 
according to, (Table 14.2), 326 ; constants 
of, (Example 14.2), 364. 

Malocclusion of teeth in infants, (Example 12.5), 
304. 

Markoff, A., refs., Second Limit Theorem, 113. 

Marriages, distribution of Australian, see Aus- 
tralian ; of deaf in America, (Table 1.19), 
24. 

Martin, E, S., refs., corrections to moments, 85. 

Maximum likelihood, 178. iSee Likelihood. 

Mean, arithmetic, definition of, 29 ; properties of, 
32 ; relation with median and mode, 35, 
46 ; as first moment, 39 ; standard error 
of, 224 ; distribution of, in normal samples, 
(Example 10.5), 238-9 ; in rectangular 
samples (Examples 10.7 and 10.12), 240-2, 
244 ; in Poisson distrihution, (Example 
10.9), 243 ; in binoncdal, (Example 10.8), 
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243 ; in Type III distribiitioa (Example 
10.11), 244. 

Mean deviation, about mean, 38 ; about median, 
38 ; standard error of, 215. 

difference, 42 ; calculation of, 45 and (Exer- 
cise 2.10) 48 ; standard error, 216-17, 225. 

■ , geometric, 32 ; less than arithmetic mean, 

33-4 ; distribution of, 245-6 ; from rect- 
angular population, (Example 10.13), 245 ; 
from Type III distribution (Exercise 10.2), 
251. 

— , harmonic, 32 ; less than arithmetic and 

« geometric means, 33-4. 

square contingency, 310. 

values, 84 ; in sampling problems, 254-6. 

Measures of location, dispersion and skewness, 
29-48, 81-2. 

Median, 34 ; relation with mean and mode, 35, 
46 ; standard error of (Example 9.7), 213, 
225. 

Mehler, d., refs., expansion in tetrachoric series, 
363. 

Mendeiian law, test of, as sampling of attributes, 
197-8 ; in pea breeding, (Example 12.2), 
299. 

Mercer, W., data from, (rable 1.18), 23. 

Merzrath, E., refs., bivariate frequency -distribu- 
tions and correlation, 85. 

Mesokurtosis, 82 ; in normal distribution, 129. 

Milk, costs of production of, (Table 1.9), 9. 

Milk -yield, distribution of cows according to, 
(Table 1.25), 27 ; covariance and variances, 
(Exercise 14,1), 364. 

Milne-Thomson, L. M., Calculus cf Finite Differ • 
ences, footnote, 69. 

Miner, J. R., tables of correlation coefficients, 375 
and refs., 386. 

Mises, R. von, probability as limit in sequences, 
165, 171—2; refs., Wahrscheinlichkeit, Sta^ 
tistih und Wahrheit, 184. 

Mode, 35 ; relation with median and mean, 35, 
46 ; standard error in Pearson distributions, 
225. 

Moments, preliminary, 39 ; Sheppard’s corrections 
to, 41 ; definition, 49 ; about one point in 
terms of those about another, 49 ; calcula- 
tion of, 59-4 ; generating fimctions for, 
54-6, 90 ; absolute moments, see Absolute; 
factorial moments, see Eactorial ; in terms 
of factorial moments, 57-8 ; relationship 
with cumulants, 61-4 ; corrections for 
grouping, 68-78 ; multivariate, 79-80; 
corrections to multivariate, 89-1 ; as 
characteristics of a distribution, 83-4 ; 
problem of moments, 105—10; of binomial, 
117, 118 ; of hypergeometric, 127 ; of 
normal distribution, 129 ; standard errors 
of, 204-11, 225; distribution of, 245. See 


also Sheppard’s corrections, Second Limit 
Theorem, Cumulants. 

Montel, P., theorem on convergent sequences of 
functions, 100. 

#Moore,”^., data from, (Table 1.20), 24. 

Morant, G., refs., random occurrences in space and 
time, 134; data from (Table 14.1), 325. 

mth. values, distribution of, 217-22. 

Multiple correlation, see Correlation. 

Multivariate : distributioi^, 19-22 ; normal dis- 
tribution, 376-7 ; sampling distributions, 
250 ; correlation, see Correlation ; mo- 
ments and cumulants, 79-81 ; character- 
istic functions, 104-5 ; j5;-statistics, 281-3. 

Nair, U. S., distribution of mean difference, 216, 
225 and refs., 228. 

Meyman, J., on theory of estimation, footnote, 
180; refs., estimation, 184; representa- 
tive method, 202 ; sampling from finite 
population, 284, 285. 

Micholson, C., refs., distribution of a ratio, 251. 

Mormal distribution, generally, 128-32; moments 
of, (Example 3.4), 53-4 ; cumulants of, 
(Example 3.10), 67 ; providing standard of 
kurtosis, 82 ; characteristic function of, 
(Example 4.1), 94; as limit of binomial, 
(Example 4.6), 103 ; determined uniquely 
by its moments, (Example 4.7), 109—10 ; 
as limit of Poisson distribution, (Example 
4.8), L13 ; distribution function of, 129—30 ; 
as one of Pearson’s types, 141 ; in Central 
Limit Theorem, 180-3 ; in sampling of 
attributes, 198-9 ; distribution of mean in 
samples from, (Example 10.2), 234r-6, 
(Example 10.3), 236-7, (Example 10.10), 
243 ; distribution of variance in samples 
from, (Example 10.5), 238—9 ; sampling of 
A:-statistics from, 274 ; distribution of 
measures of departure from, (Exercise 
11.16), 288; bivariate form, see Bivariate ; 
multivariate form, 376—7. 

ISTormalisation of frequency -functions, 156-9. 

ISTorris, N., refs., inequalities among averages, 47. 

ISTorton, J. P., data from Statistical Studies in the 
Nezv York Money Market, (Table 1.26), 28. 

Ogburn, W. E., correlation of crime and religion, 
(Example 15.2), 375 and refs., 386. 

Ogive of Oalton, see Distribution curve. 

Oldis, E., refs., significance of correlation co- 
efficient, (under E. S. Pearson), 363. 

Pabst, M. R., distribution of Spearman’s p, 401, 
and refs, (ruider Hotelling), 436. 

Paciello, IJ., refs., calculation of mean difference, 

47. 
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Paired eomparisoas, 421-36. 

Pairmaa, E., refs., corrections to abrupt distri- 
btitions, 85. 

Parameters, definition, 29 ; of locatiop, 29-38 ; 
of dispersion, 38-48. 

Partial : association, 313-18 ; contingency, 321-2 ; 
correlation, me Correlation ; regression, see 
Regression. 

Pattern functions, in sampling ^-statistics, 262-5, 
277-8, 279, (Exercise 11.11), 287. 

Pea breeding, (Example 12.2), 299. 

Pearce, T. V., data from, (Table 1.23), 26. 

Pearse, G. E., data from, (Table 1.11), 10 ; refs., 
corrections -when ordinates are infinite, 86. 

Pearson, E. S., distribution of range, 223, 224 ; 
sampling of correlation coefficient, 346 
distribution of 280-1, (Exercise 11.17), 
289 ; refs., range, 228 ; estimating standard 
deviation, 228 ; distribution of frequency- 
constants in skew population, 228 ; tests 
for normality, 285 ; correlation coefficient, 
363 ; polychoric coefficients, (under K- 
Peaxson), 363. 

Pearson, Karl, data from : trypanosomes, (Table 
1.13), 12 ; fecundity of mares, (Table 1.20), 
24 ; whist deals, (Table 5.4), 128 ; height 
of fathers and sons, (Table 14.3), 327 ; 
quoting data by Goring on crime, (Table 
14.6), 356 ; quoting data by Elderton on 
alcoholism, (Exercise 14.12), 366. 

Coefficient of variation, 43 ; measure of 
skewness, 81 ; coefficient of contingency, 
319-20 ; sampling of contingency coefficients, 

t 321 ; sampling of tetrachoric r, 356, and of 

I biserial 17, 358 ; grades and Spearman’s p, 

'' 410. 

Refs., corrections to abrupt distributions 
(under Pairnian), 85 ; skew variation, 134; 
moments of hypergeometric, 134; 15-con- 
stant frequency surface, 160 ; standard 
errors of frequency constants, 228-9 ; mean 
character of ranked individual, 229 ; distri- 
bution of;^^ 251, 305 ; of difference of Type 
III variates, (Exercise 10.6), 252 ; sampling 
of contingency coefficients, 322 ; multiple 
contingency, 322- ; siiinpling of correlation 
coefficient, (under Co-operative Study), 363 ; 
probable error of biserial ?/, 363 ; rank 
correlation, 436. 

Pearson, M. V., refs., mean character of ranked 
individuals, 229. 

Pearson distributions, as limit of hypergeoinetric, 
132-3 ; generally, 137-45 ; recurrence re- 
lation for moments, 138 ; skewness of, 138 ; 
inflections of, 138 ; fitting of, 143-5 ; 
quadrature of, 145 ; generalisation by 
Romano vsky, refs. 169, 161; distribution 
of means from (ref. Irwin), 250. 


Pitman, E. J. G., refs., significance test applicable 
to samples from any population, 436. 

Platykurtosis, 82. 

Poincard, characteristic functions, 113. 

Poisson distribution, generally, 120-2 ; eumulants 
of, (Example 6.9); i*p6 ; moments of, (Exer- 
cise 3.3), 86 ; normal distribution as limit- 
ing form of, (Example 4.8), 113 ; distribu- 
tion function of, 122 ; in mixed populations, 
122-4 ; bivariate form, (Exercise 5.8), 136 ; 
sampling of attributes from, (Exercise 8.2), 
203 ; distribution of means from, (Example 
10.9), 243. 

Polynomials, ^ee Tchebyebeff-Hermite polynomials. 

Populations, as basis of statistical theory, 1 ; 
existent, 18-19 ; hypothetical, 19 ; types 
in sampling, 186-7. 

Posterior probability, 176. 

Potatoes, bias in estimates of yield, (Example 8.4), 
189-99. 

and wheat, correlation of yields, (Table 

14.4) , 333, (Example 14.3), 332-4. 

Pretorius, S. J., data from, on Australian marriages, 

(Table 1.8), 9; on beans, (Table 1.13), 29 
and (Table 6.1), 150; refs., skew bivariate 
distributions, 160. 

Principle of Maximum Likelihood, 178. See 
Likelihood. 

of moments, 83 ; in fitting Pearson’s dis- 
tributions, 143. 

Prior probability, 176. 

Probability, generally, 164-85; logic of, 165; 
basic rules of direct probability, 166-79; 
in a continuum, 170-1 ; von Mises’ ap- 
proach, 171-2 ; and statistical distributions, 
172-3; Bayes’ theorem, 175-8; inverse 
probability, 176 ; posterior and prior, 176. 

functions, 14. 

Problem of moments, 105-10 ; refs. 113-14. 

Product-moment correlation, see Correlation. 

Quadrature of Pearson distributions, 145. 

Quantiles, definition, 36 ; graphical determina- 
tion of, 37-8 ; standard errors of, 211-13. 

Quartiles, definition, 36 ; interquartile i-ange as 
measure of dispersion, 38 ; standard errors 
of, 225. 

Radioactive element (polonium), distribution of 
particles from, (Table 6.2), 155, (Example 

6.4) , 156. 

Ramsey, F. P., logic of probability, 1(55; refs.. 
The JPouTidaticns of Mathematics, 184. 

Random variables, definition, 173 ; addition of, 

173. 

Sampling Numbers, 192-7. 

Randomising machine, (Example 8.3), 189. 
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Randomness, 171 ; random sarngling, generally, 
'• 186-203 ; technique of, 19*1-7. 

Range, definition, 38 ; distribution 223-'4. 

Rank correlg^jbion, see Correlation, 

Ranking, estimation of* 421. 

Rankings, problem qf w, see m rankings. 

Ratio, distribution of, 248-9 ; Cramer’s theorem 
(Exercise 10.8), 252 ; Geary’s theorem 
(Exercise 10.9), 253 ; refs., 250-1. 

Rectangular population, transformation of fre- 
quency-distribution to, 18 ; as one of 
Pearson’s distributions, 142 ; distribution 
of mean of samples from, (Example 10^), 
240 and (Example 10.12), 244; distrilm- 
tion of geometric mean in samples from, 
(Example 10.13), 245-6. 

Recurrence relations for moments of binomial, 118. 

Registrar-General’s Statistical Review of England 
and Wales, data from, (Table 1.1), 3; 
(Table 1.3), 5; (Table 1.11), 11. 

Registration districts, distribution according to 
births, (Table 14.2), 326. 

Regression, definition, 327-9 ; coefficients of, 329 ; 
criterion fox linearity of, 335-6 ; sampling 
of coefficients of, 336-7, 347-9 ; standard 
error of coefficients, 337 ; significance of, 
358-9 ; partials, 368-79 ; sampling of 
partials, 378—9. 

Religion, correlation with crime, (Example 15.2), 
375-6. 

Reserves and bank deposits, distribution of, 
(Table 1.26), 28. 

Residuals, in regression equations, 369. 

Ritchie- Scott, A., refs., correlation coefficient of 
polychohc table, 363. 

Romanovsky, Y., refs., method of moments, 80 ; 
moments of hypergeometrie, 134 and (Exer- 
cise 5.2), 135 ; generalisation, of Pearson 
distributions, 160. 

Room-space, distribution of families deficient in, 
(Table 1.24), 27. 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, data from, 
(Table 8.1), 187. 

Rutherford, Lord, data on emission of radioactive 
particles, (Example 6.4), 156. 

St. Georgescix, IST., refs., sampling moments, 285. 

Saltus, in distribution function, 14. 

Sampling, preliminary, 174 ; simple, 174 ; random 
sampling, see Random ; sampling problem, 
186 ; with and without replacement, 186-7; 
randomness in, 187-97 ; lottery or ticket, 
192 ; from continuous population, 197 ; 
from attributes, 197—202. 

distributions, 173-5; role in sampling 

problems, 201 ; exact, 231-53 ; derivation 
by analytical methods, 231-6, by geo- 
metrical methods, 236-42, by characteristic 


functions, 242-6, by induction, 246-8 ; of 
a sum, 246—7 ; of a ratio, 248-9 ; multi- 
variate, 259 ; approximations to, 254-89. 

Sampling :]0.dments, generally, 254-89. /See Cumu- 
lantSy ^-statistics. 

Seale reading, bias in, (Example ,3-2), 188. 

Scarlet fever, deaths from, (Table 1.3), 5. 

Schoolchildren, distribution according to intelli- 
gence and clothing, (Example 13.6), 329. 

Second Limit Theorem, 110-13. 

Semi-interquartile range, as measure of skewness, 
38 ; standard error of, 215. 

Semkivariant statistics, 84-5, 256, refs. (Bressel 
and Kendall), 285, 

Seminvariants, 61, 84-5, refs., 84-5. See Cumu- 
lants. 

Sentences, distribution of according to length, 
(Table 1.21), 25. 

Sheppard, W. F., tables of normal distribution, 
130 and refs., 134; correlation coefficient, 
(Exercise 14.4), 364. 

Sheppard’s corrections, 68-74 ; as average cor- 
rections, 74-5; for discrete data, 77, 
(Exercise 3,13), 88; to factorial moments, 
77-8 ; to cumulants, 78 ; multivariate 
case, 80-1 ; compared with sampling 
fluctuations, 210. 

Shirley poppies, distribution of, (Table 1.5), 7. 

Shohat, J., refs., Stieltjes integrals, 22 ; inequalities 
for moments, 86 ; Second Limit Theorem, 
112, 113, 114. 

Shuffling of cards, see Card-shuffiing. 

Simple sampling, 174. 

Skew distributions, 19. 

Skevmess, 10 ; measures of, 81-2 ; of Pearson 
distributions, 138 ; standard error of, 225. 

Skulls, Egyptian, distribution of, (Table 1.22), 25. 

Sons, distribution of according to stature, (Table 
14.3), 327. 

Soper, H. E., refs., Frequency Arrays, 134 ; 
sampling of correlation coefficient (imder 
Co-operative Study), 363. 

Spahlinger vaccine, data on, (Exercise 12.7), 307- 

Spearman, C., coefficient of rank correlation, 
388—91 ; sampling of, 394-493 ; footrule, 
436 ; refs., rank correlation, 436. 

Square contingency, 319. See 'f. 

Standard deviation, 39 ; standard error of, 224. 

Distributions, 116-36, 137-63. Sec. under 

Binomial, Hypergeometrie, Poisson, Nor- 
mal, Pearson distributions, (Jrain-Charlier 
series, Normalisation of frequency'-fune- 
tions. 

errors, 199 ; in attributes, 199-201 ; gener- 
ally, 204-30 ; compared with Sheppard 
corrections, 210 ; of sum and difference, 
226. (For standard errors of particular 
statistics, see under those statistics.) 
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Standard iQ.easiire,43 ; effect on cmniilants of trans- 
formation. to, 61 ; on characteristic func- 

^ tion of transfornmtion to, (Example 4.6), 

103. 

Statistic, definition of, 2. 

Statistical hypothesis, 178. 

Statistical Ahstra'Ct, data quoted from, (Table 1.2), 
3. 

Remew of England and Wales, data from, 

(Table 1.1), 3 ; (Table 1.3), 5 ; (Table 1.12), 
1 1- 

Sttdies in the New York Money Market 

(INorton), 28. 

Statistics, definition of, 1-2. 

Stature, see Height. ' 

Steffensen, J., on Type B series, 153, 154 ; refs., 
Recent Researches in the Theory of Statistics 
and Actuarial Science, 161. 

Stereogram, 20-1. 

Stieltjes, J., problem of moments (Exercise 3.12), 
88, 106-7, 109; refs., 114. 

integrals, 15-16 ; refs. (Shohat), 22. 

Stigmatic rays, distribution of poppies according 
to, (Table 1.5), 7. 

Stonffer, K. A., distribution of difierence of Type 
III variates, (Exercise 10.6), 262. 

“ Student ” (W. S. Gosset), refs., Poisson, dis- 
tribution, 1 34 ; probable error of mean, 
251 ; sampling of Spearman’s coefficients 
of rank correlation, 436. 

“ Student’s ” distribution, (Example 10,6), 239- 
40; (Example 10.17), 248; in testing 
correlation coefficient, 343 ; in testing 

.J Spearman’s p, 401 ; in testing regression 

coefficients, 349. 

Succession rule of Laplace, (Example 7.7), 177. 

Suicides, distribution of, (Table 1.6), 7. 

Sum of two variates, distribution of, 246-7. 

Siu*-tax and super-tax, distribution of incomes 
liable to, (Table 1.2), 3 and histogram 
(Fig. 1.2), 4. 

/-distribution, see '‘Student's” distribution. 

Tchebycbeff, P. L., problem of moments, 114; 
inequality, (Exercise 8.4), 203. 

Tchebycbeff-Hermite polynomials, 145-7 ; refs., 
160. 

Teeth and feeding in infants, (Example 12.5), 304. 

Telephone directory, distribution of digits from, 
(Table 1.4), 6, 193. 

Term of abortion, distribution of women according 
to, (Table 1.23), 26. 

Tetrachoric functions, 151, 356. 

r, 354-6. 

Thiele, T. N., cumulants, 61 ; quotation about 
oracles, 178; sampling cumulants, 256; 
refs., Theory of Observations, 86, 285. 

Thompson, C., tables of 294. 


Ticket samplii^, 192. 

Tippett, L. H. C., Random Sampling IN'umbeii, 
193, 197 ; distribution of extreme values, 
220 and refs., 229 ; distribution of range, 
223—4 and refs., 229. 

Tocher, J. F., data from, (Table 1.25), 27. 

Transformation of a variate, 16, 21—2. 

Trigonometrical representation of correlations, 
372. 

Truncated distributions, 11. 

Trypanosomes, distribution of, (Table 1.13), 12. 

Tschuprow, A. A., sampling moments, 256 ; co- 
efficieri of contingency, 320 ; refs., sampling 
moments, 284, 285. 

Tsetse flies, distribution of trypanosomes in, 
(Table 1.13), 12. 

Type A, Type B series, see Gram-Charlier series. 

Type I distribution, 139-40. 

II distribution, 141-2 ; distribution of means 

from (Exercise 10.4), 251. 

Ill distribution, characteristic function and 

moments of, (Example 3.6), 55-6 ; cumu- 
lants of, (Example 3.11), 67; generally, 
142 ; as sampling distribution of sum of 
variances, 231-3 ; distribution of means 
from (Example" 10.11), 244 ; of geometric 
means from, (Exercise 10.2), 251 ; dis- 
tribution of differences from, (Exercise 
10.6), 252. 

ly distribution, 140-1. 

V distribution, 141 ; moments and cimiu- 

lants, (Exercise 3.12), 67-8. 

VI distribution, 140. 

VII distribution, 142; moments of, (Exer- 
cise 3.1), 86. 

Types VIII-XII distributions, 142-3. 

U-shaped distributions, 10-11. 

Unbiased estimates, 200. 

Uniinodal distributions, 29. 

Uspensky, J. V., refs., Central Limit Theorem, 
183 ; Introduction to Muthenmtical Froha- 
bility, 184, 251. 


Variable, random, see Random v^ariable. 

Variance, 39 ; as half mean-square of differences, 
42 ; standard error of, 224 ; distribution 
of, in normal samples, (Example 10.5), 
238-9, (Example 10.14), 246 ; of second 
mean -moment, (Example 11.2), 265; third 
moment of, (Example 11.3), 266. 

Variate, definition of, 2 ; transformations of, 
16-18, 21-2. 

Variation, coefficient of, 43 ; standard error of, 
(Example 9.5), 209, 224. 

Venn, J. A., refs.. Logic of Chance, 184. 

Vigor, H. U., data from, (Table 14.2), 326. 
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height, (Table 8.1), 187. 

Whist, distribution of first hands at, (Table 5.4), 
128 ; (Example 12.1), 297-8. 

Whitaker, L., refs,, Poisson distribution, 134. 

Wicksell, S. D., example from, (Example 14.4), 336. 

Willcox, W, E., definitions of statistics, 1, refs., 22. 
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Woo, T. L., data from, on skulls (Table 1.22), 25; 
on association of hand and eye, (Exercise 

13.5) , 323 ; tables of correlation ratio, 354. 


Yasukawa, K., refs., standard error of mode, 
225. 

Yates,' F., data from, height of plants, (Table 8-1),* 
187; Random Saniplmg Numbers, 194, 
197 ; tables of J correction to x^ 

for grouping, 303 and (Ex^ple 12.3) 304 ; 
refs., bias in sampling, 202 ; correction to 
305. 

Yield of grain, distribution of, (Table 1.18), 23 ; 
of -wheat and potatoes, correlation of, 
(Table 14.4), ,^33, (Example 14.3), 332- 
334. 

Young, A. W., refs., sampling of correlation co- 
efficient (under Co-operative Study), 363. 

Yule, Gr. TJdny, data from, pbppies, (Tahle, 1.5), 7 ; 
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accidents, (Table 5.3), 124 ; prints on 
photographic paper, (Exercise 12.8), 307 ; 
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s-distribubion, (Example 10.18), 249 ; in testing 
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correlation coefficient, 381-2 ; in testing 
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